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ERE S SO MUCH TO DO 

RMONT, ONE ROUTE 

UST wasn’t enough. 


St Albans 


The Amtrak® | 
Vermonter has 
been such a 
success that 
now you can 
take in every 
rustic barn and 
scenie hill in 


Brattleboro 


artford. 


Stamford 


^^Philadeiphia 


Vernnont along two Amtrak 
routes. On Amtrak’s Ethan 
Allen service you’ll have 
a relaxing ride all the way 
to Rutland. And car rentals 
are now available in most 


take off on 
your own 
to explore. 
Poke around 
in antique 
shops. Or 
take advan- 
tage of the 
States beautiful hiking and 
biking trails. So no matter 
why you come toVermont, 
Amtrak gives you one morę 
reason to take the train. For 
reservations, cali your travel 


stations, so when you arrive, you can agent or Amtrak at l-800-USA-RAIL 


Amtrak 
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A Summer 
Mix 


T oday's Vermont is an interesting mix of the old 
and the new. And sometimes the newest aspects 
of this amazing little State turn out to be expres- 
sions of its oldest values and traditions. Those 
are the moments that reassure me that, despite changes, 
Vermont remains its own uniąue place. 

Talce the new Marsh-Billings National Historical Park 
(page 40), opening this summer in Woodstock. It's new 
— except that it's based on a very old Vermont idea: 
stewardship — taking care of the land. The morę con- 
temporary term for that is conservation or environmen- 
talism, and the land where the new national park will be 
located was the home of George Perkins Marsh, whose 
book Man and Naturę founded the national environ- 
mental movement morę than a century ago. Frederick 
Billings and Laurance and Mary Rockefeller, who fol- 
lowed Marsh in living at the Woodstock farm/mansion, 
continued his vision of stewardship. And that's the 
theme of the new park itself. 

You'11 find a lot of Vermont tradition in this issue of 
Vermont Life. We visit the Justin Morrill homestead in 
Strafford (page 70) and the Lalce Champlain Maritime 
Museum (page 46). And though the Maritime Museum is 
one of Vermont's newest, it, too, carefully expresses Ver- 
mont's past — in this case, the long maritime history of 
the Lakę Champlain basin. For another connection to 
Vermont history, listen to the ghosts of Peacham (page 
14). 

One of the most encouraging new developments in 
Burlington is the growth of gardening and farming in the 
Winooski River Intervale (page 34), within the city's lim- 
its. Yet when we loolc back some 200 years, we find that 
the Intervale was regarded as prime farmland by nonę 
other than Ethan Allen, Vermont's first and greatest 
hero! And before that, it was farmed by Native Ameri- 
cans. Today Vermonters are rediscovering the Intervale 
as a fine place to grow vegetables, make compost, and 
pursue a dozen new small-scale enterprises. 

I expect George Perkins Marsh himself would be 
pleased. 
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Rochester 

Many thanks to you and M. Dickey 
Drysdale for his perceptive article 
[Spring 1998] on Rochester, one of Ver- 
mont's secret treasure towns, and es- 
pecially for his appreciative words for 
Quarry Hill Community. If it is true, 
as Mr. Drysdale lcindly States, that 
"talent and energy from Quarry Hill 
have seeped into the valley," it seems 
to me that tolerance and much wis- 
dom have also risen, lilce mapie sap in 
springtime, from Rochester to Quarry 
Hill over the last 52 years. 

Thank you. 

Ladybelle Fiske 

Quarry Hill Community 

Rochester 

Ladybelle Fiske is the daughter of 
Quarry Hill founders Irving and Barbara 
Fiske. — Editor 

Cover Cows 

Last year we had a failure occur 
when that New Hampshire church 
sneaked undetected into the Fali issue. 
Then we had the Winter issue barn 
(pages 62-63], off by one town. Now 
that's an improvement! 

Now comes this year's Spring issue 
and the cover photograph. ShouldnT 
the location be 
morę specific, say 
"located near East 
Montpelier Cen¬ 
ter"? And, please, 
"the ladies in the 
foreground, 1. to r., 
Sophie and Tiny, 
hard at work for 
Allen Butler." 

After all, they are what malces the 
picture! 

LeRoy Carlson 
Middlesex 

Sophie, an Ayrshire, and Tiny, a Jersey, 
were indeed hard at work on the Butler 
family’s Perfect Mapie Farm in East Mont¬ 
pelier. Gary Butler, who works the farm 
with his father, Allen, tells us that sińce 
the picture was taken last year both cows 
have gone to the great pasture in the sky. 
— Editor 

Ticklenaked in Ryegate 

I was amused by the article in your 
spring issue entitled "Ripples at 
Aldrich's Pork Barrel." I like these odd 
names for ponds. However, I think I 

(Continued on page 24) 



-The lfermoit Country Storę* 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly fanied Yermont Country Storę'.' Yermont Life. 


We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For over 50 
years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depict- 



ing its incredible natural beauty. 


Lyman Orton 



Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Closecl Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Visit our catalog bargain attic. 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
Dept. 2485 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-2400 


‘7 find that ififs not in The Yermont Country Storę, you can do without it'.' 

San Francisco, California. 

A Visit You Ml Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have two Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesąue village of Weston. Our second storę with the popular bargain attic is 
conveniently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products 
you thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers, 
and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. Interspersed 
with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s like shopping in a 
museum. A visit you’11 remember long after you get home. 


COME YIS1T OUR STORES 
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Recognition for a Mili Girl 


L ittle Addie Laird is fi- 
nally going to be fa- 
mous — sadly, ironi- 
cally famous. 

Her picture will be on a 
postage stamp, an honor 
few Americans have re- 
ceived. The only 
problem is that, for 
Addie, it comes 88 
years too late. 

In fact, nobody 
knows just who Addie 
Laird was. In 1910, she 
was photographed by 
the great industrial 
photographer Lewis 
Hine at her job in a | 
North Pownal cotton $ 
mili. She was a young, f 
pretty girl, but there is % 
no smile on Addie p 
Laird's face. She wears a 
little smock covered by a 
dirty, smudged apron; she 
is barefoot. Her haunting 
eyes look directly at the 
camera, as if asking just 
who it is that is stealing 
her childhood. Her hand 
rests on the frame of the 


factory loom, its bobbins 
ranked behind her. 

Although Addie Laird 
claimed to be 12 years old, 
other girls in the mili told 
Lewis Hine that she was 


„ni- * 

... - 

IIIIH 



USA 


actually only 10, and that's 
the age she looks. She 
worked as a spinner, for a 
few pennies a day. 

About 12.5 million 
postage stamps bearing the 
image of this thin, serious 
little girl will be printed to 


commemorate the reform 
laws that have kept thou- 
sands of other little girls 
like Addie from working 
their lives away in 
drudgery. 

The Pownal Post Of¬ 
fice conducted a smali 
ceremony in March 
and installed a plaąue 
remembering Addie 
and child labor laws. 
School children in 
the Pownal schools 
studied the issue of 
child labor and 
wrote essays about 
what it would be 
like to have to work 
instead of attend- 
ing school and hav- 
ing time to play 
and be a child. 

As for Addie Laird — ex- 
cept for Hine's photograph 
of her standing in front of 
rows and rows of indus¬ 
trial bobbins, looking di¬ 
rectly at the camera, not 
smiling — little else is 
known. 


Deer Leap 

P eace and quiet were 
shattered last Janu¬ 
ary when a young 
deer smashed through a 
piąte glass window at 
the Shire Motel in down- 
town Woodstock, leaped 
over a bed in which two 
people slept, and some- 
how managed to lock it- 


self in the bathroom. 

A State Fish & Wildlife 
Department officer even- 
tually shooed the deer 
out of the building, and 
it bounded away. Al¬ 
though the deer, which 
may have been attracted 
by a reflection in the 
window, was bleeding, it 


did not appear to be 
badly hurt. 

Other than the broken 
window, motel owner 
Dorothy DiCarlo said 
the main thing she has 
had to deal with are the 
jokes. Example: "Shire 
Motel: We charge a 
buck a night!" 



"&E OUT INA5ŁCOND/" 


The Return of 
Chester A. Arthur 

C hester A. Arthur, who 
wanted little or noth- 
ing to do with Ver- 
mont while alive, is being 
symbolically returned to 
the State of his birth. 

A fine portrait of the 21st 
President will soon be for- 
mally hung in the down- 
stairs lobby of the Vermont 
State House, just across a 
hall from the other, much 
morę famous Vermont Pres¬ 
ident, Calvin Coolidge. The 
Arthur portrait will either 
be commissioned, or one 
may be obtained from the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

It's all a part of the restora- 
tion that began 18 years ago 
and has transformed the in¬ 
terior of the build¬ 
ing into an his¬ 
torie showcase 
( VL , Autumn 
1996), retuming 
the dazzling 
colors and or- 
nate detail of its 
19th century hey- 
day to walls and floors. 

The Senate chamber is 
next, and although the legis- 
lature has appropriated some 
money for the work, 
$325,000 is being raised by 
the Friends of the State 
House, a private organization 
dedicated to the building. 
Contributions to help pay for 
the Senate chamber, the first- 
floor lobby, and other pro- 
jects should be sent to: 
Friends of the Vermont State 
House, 133 State Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 
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Chester A. Arthur/Yermont Historical Society 


























VERMONTERS 


ie daily 15-minute 
Tcommute from his 
iome in South London- 
derry to Stratton Moun- 
tain School took Ross 
Powers all the way to an 
Olympic medal in 
Nagano, Japan, last Feb- 
ruary. 

Powers, the first to go 
through the schooLs four- 
year snowboarding pro¬ 
gram, competed in the 
first Olympics to include 
snowboarding. In the 
pouring rain, two 
days after his 1 9th 
birthday, he became 
the first małe U.S. 
snowboarder to win 
an Olympic medal 
when he took third 
place in the halfpipe 
competition. 

After welcome- 
home celebrations in 
Southern Vermont, where Pow¬ 
ers was born and raised, he put 
his bronze medal in its blue 
velvet box in a Londonderry 
bank so fans could examine it. 
Then he got back to training. 

Hard work seems to be the 
operative word in the Powers 
family. Ross's mother, Nancy 
Powers, has worked in food 
services for 20 years at nearby 
Bromley Mountain ski area, 
where Ross first started snow¬ 
boarding. For 10 years she 
never saw her son compete 
because she worked during his 
weekend races. When Ross, 
who rides for Stratton Moun¬ 
tain resort's pro team and 
Burlington's Burton Snow- 
boards, headed for Japan, 
Nancy knew she couldn't af- 
ford to go with him. 

But through a series of kind 
gestures that the Powers family 
will never forget, Nancy was 
there to see it all. Without 
telling Ross, his coaches con- 
tacted Kentucky Fried Chicken 
and CBS, which were organiz- 
ing a chartered flight. Nancy 
had less than an hour to de- 
cide if she would be part of the 
group. 




Ross Powers defies 
graoity en ronte to 
an Olympic bronze 
medal. Left, Ross and 
his mother, Nancy. 

Although she had 
to take time off work 
to get a passport, 
packing was easy 
because Nike had 
winter clothes waiting for her 
in japan. And when it seemed 
she might miss the competition 
because of trouble getting to 
the mountain, former 
Olympian Billy Kidd, a Ver- 
monter originally from Stowe, 
helped arrange VIP transporta- 
tion. 

Through all the attention, 
Nancy Powers remains proud- 


est of how hard Ross has 
worked to reach his goals. 
Among his objectives now: 
competing at the 2002 Winter 
Games in Salt Lakę City. 

■ If you watched Olympic 
snowboarding broadcasts last 
winter, you might have spotted 
the Bennington Battle Flag in 
the crowd with members of 
the Shaw family, in Japan to 
see Betsy Shaw of Dorset com¬ 
pete. Others with Vermont 
connections on the Olympic 
team whose names we were 
unable to mention in our last 
issue: Ron Chiodi, snowboard¬ 
ing for Stratton Mountain, and, 
in freestyle skiing, Jim Moran, 
Stowe, and Evan Dybvig, Tun- 
bridge. 

■ In the 1998 Paralympics at 
Nagano, Vermont native Sarah 
Billmeier, an alpine skier who 
lost a leg to cancer as a child, 
continued her winning ways, 
taking gold medals in downhill 
and slalom, a siIver in the su¬ 
per G and a bronze in giant 
slalom. 

■ Bradford's main Street is 

neat and pleasant, and to 
Travel & Leisure Magazine, it's 
an absolute gem. Travel & 
Leisure recently singled it out 
as one ofthe 10 best main 
streets in America, apparently 



George Pearlstein is on 

a quest that few others might have 
the stamina for: He's trying to be 
the first person to ascend to the 
highest point in each of Vermont's 
251 towns. So far, the retired indus- 
trial engineer from Barre, 64, has 
dimbed to the top of about 225. He 
plans his trips carefully, then sets off 
early in the morning with altimeter, 
compass, map and other hiking 
gear, and often has to bushwhack 
his way up hills and mountains that 
are so rarely dimbed they com- 
pletely lack trails. He hopes to finish 
the job this summer and autumn. 
Odds are he will. George has already 
hiked the Long Trail along Vermont's 
highest ridges from Massachusetts to 
the Canadian border — seven 
times, once in winter. 


because Bradford is willing to 
be itself. The magazine in- 
cluded Times Square and the 
(Continued on page 6) 




Farewell to a Skiing Father 


ickey Cochran, the affable leader of the 
skiing Cochran family of Richmond, died last 
March 14 at 74. 

His love for skiing and his fam- 
ily’s devotion to the sport sent all 
four of the Cochrans’ children to 
the Olympics and helped thousands 
of others — generations of young 
Vermonters — learn to ski. 

When Mickey Cochran and his 
wife, Ginny, put up a smali ropę < 
tow on the slopes behind their j 
house near the Winooski River in j§ 

1961, they did it to give their chil- ź 
dren a place to train for ski racing. H 
But it wasn’t long before their backyard became 
the neighborhood ski area. The Cochrans’ chil¬ 
dren, Barbara Ann, Linda, Marilyn and Robert, 
went on to become greats in the ski world — na- 
tional champions and Olympians — and the little 



ski area became a Vermont tradition and a legend 
that still hums along on weekends, introducing kids 
to skiing and training young racers. 

Mickey Cochran (his name was 
really Gordon but few people called 
him that) was a mechanical engi¬ 
neer by trade, and could often be 
found overseeing the lifts at the ski 
area. He had been a three-sport 
athlete at the University of Ver- 
mont, but he was also fascinated 
by ski technique, and a master at 
analyzing and explaining it. He 
coached local kids, worked with 
the UVM ski team and served as a 
U.S. national team coach. 

“The idea,” said daughter Barbara Ann Cochran 
[l/Z., Winter 1993], 1972 Olympic gold medalist in 
the slalom, “was always to concentrate on the skills 
and let the results take care of themselves.” 
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Retire to Wake Robin where you will thrive on cultural opportunities, 
intellectual challenges and new friends. Put down roots on a scenie 137 
acre wooded site overlooking Lakę Champlain. Enjoy the freedom to 
pursue your special interests while you 
experience the peace of mind of 
on-site long-term health care. 

Discover Wake Robin — a 
beautiful place to grow. 

Vermont’s Ordy Life Care 

For information about our I- and 2-bedroom Retirement Community 

apartments and cottages , cali 1-800-462-0856. 200 wake Robin dr., shelburne, vt 05482 J" 
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Introducing Timberpeg's 


BARN SERIE S 


That's the feeling of a Timberpeg 
barn home, created with all the 
attention to detail and design for 
which Timberpeg is famous. 

You could be living the way 
you've always wanted to live, 
sooner than you think. 

To find out morę cali or write 
for our $15 design portfolio. 
MasterCard " or VISA™ accepted. 


Barn Series 


TIMBERPEG” 


The Artisans of Post Beam, 


Box 1500, VL12, 

Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 
www.timberpeg.com 


POSTBOY 

Continued from page 5 

Las Vegas Strip as other admirable 
main streets, and said:"Bradford is so 
ordinary it's extraordinary ... This is 
the genuine article: bedrock, small- 
town Main Street." 

■ After 2^-year-old Justin Thomas died 
suddenly of meningitis, his family de- 
cided something positive would come 
of the tragedy. So Roy and Michelle 
Thomas set out to raise money to eąuip 
a Rutland city park with new play- 
ground facilities. With the help of 
friends and local businesses, they raised 
$30,000 in donations and were to in- 
stall the new eąuipment in Madison 
Street Park this spring. 

The 201st Bondville Fair 

W hen the 1998 Bondville Fair ar- 
rives this August 28-30, it will 
marle the continuation of an 
amazing run: The first Bondville Fair 
was held morę than 200 years ago! 

What must be among the longest 
running rural fairs in the country was 
first held in 1797 in the hills of the 
town of Winhall, just east of Manches¬ 
ter. 

Over the years, the fair has seen the 
fuli spectrum of events, from horse 
races and vegetable judging to girlie 
shows. It has expanded, too ; Floral Hall 
was built in the 1920s, the Dance/Craft 
Hall in the 1930s, a new pole barn in 
1996 and a sugarhouse in 1997. 

Among events the 1998 fair is likely 
to feature: ox pulling, a pet show, 
ąuilts, fiddlers, sąuare dancers, farm 
animals and a midway. This year's 
Schedule: Friday, noon-10 p.m. ; Satur- 
day, 10 a.m.-lO p.m. ; Sunday, 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Info: (802) 297-1882. 

Great While It Lasted 

To Vermonters, Lakę Champlain 
has always been a great lakę. That's 
why most were surprised when legisla- 
tion that officially designated Cham¬ 
plain one of the Great Lakes caused 
such a ruckus out in the Midwest. 

It all began when Vermont's U.S. 
Sen. Patrick Leahy inserted a single 
linę defining Champlain as a Great 
Lakę into a bill funding the U.S. Sea 
Grant program. Leahy's aim was to 
make Vermont organizations eligible 
for federal research money. 

But the move sent several Midwest- 
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ern congressmen into orbit. They 
protested loudly that Lalce Champlain 
was just too smali to be Great. The 
smallest of the Great Lakes is Lakę 
Ontario, with 7,430 sąuare miles of 
water. Lalce Champlain covers only 
490 sąuare miles. 

"If Lalce Champlain ends up as a 
Great Lalce, I propose we rename it 
Lalce Plain Sham," declared Rep. Steve 
LaTourette, R-Ohio. 

After two weeks of outraged howls 
from the Midwest, Congress approved 
a compromise: Vermont would still be 
eligible for the research money, but 
Lakę Champlain would relinąuish its 
short-lived moment of Greatness. 

That seemed to suit everyone. At 
press time, Lalce Champlain was, once 
again, only a very, very GOOD lalce. 

A B&B of Your Own 

E ver want a Vermont bed & brealc- 
fast? No, not just a stay at one, 
but the whole thing — the build- 
ing, the business, the beds, the brealc- 
fasts, the guests? 

Now is your chance. In a contest 
sponsored by Polaner Ali Fruit spreads, 
the prize is the MacAuley House Bed 
& Brealcfast in the southwestern Ver- 
mont town of Arlington — the whole 
place. 

To enter, complete in 50 words or 
less the phrase: "Breakfast with 
Polaner Ali Fruit is better because ..." 
Entries due by August 1. For complete 
information, cali 1-800-544-5680. 

After the initial judging, four final- 
ists will sąuare off at the inn over one 
weekend to demonstrate why they are 
the best ąualified to win the whole 
B&B. Dueling French toast? 

UPDATES •«> 


If you have a Computer and want to 
visit rural Vermont without leaving 
your home, try a cyber visit to 
www.ruralvermont.com. It received 
the 1997 Best of the Web award for 
Best Community Web Site. 

The price for the newest edition of 
the Vermont Old Cemetery Associa- 
tion's Burial Grounds of Vermont [VL, 
Spring 1998] is $29.95 postpaid, avail- 
able from Charles Marchant, P.O. Box 
132, Townshend, VT 05353. 




MATTHEW CAJ URAK 
FURNITURE 


18th and 
19th Century 
Designs 

Custom 
Design Service 

Original Art 


Cali today for our 
co lor cataloy 

802 684-2156 

A $5 calue ... 
FREE! 


Sir Roorrui of Fu miturę in 
the Historie Smith Houoe on Route 2. 

ROUTE 2, BOX 279-28, DANYILLE, YERMONT 05828 
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Master Bird Garver Floyd Scholz 
Makes Wood Take Wing 


By Kathleen M. Mangan 



F loyd Scholz, one of the top bird 
sculptors in the world, took his 
field research to new heights 
when he tried sky diving to better un- 
derstand the lives of birds of prey. 

But the experience was typical of 
the Hancock artist, a former All-Amer- 
ican decathlon champion who is pas- 
sionate about birds, obsessive about 
accuracy and insistent on realism. 

"Jumping gave me new insight on 
the perspective of a migrating hawk," 
says Scholz. "With nothing separating 
you from the atmosphere, you experi- 
ence the sheer force of the wind and 
gravity, the rush of acceleration and 
the feeling of freedom." 

In-depth research has been a hall- 
marlc of Scholz's career, part of the rea- 
son he is a recognized master at cap- 
turing the intensity and drama of birds 
of prey in wood. When he got a pere- 
grine falcon commission, he volun- 
teered for the Peregrine Fund, working 
in the hawk barns and assisting with 
autopsies at Cornell University to 
learn morę about the bird. He was also 
among the volunteers who helped 
reintroduce peregrines in Vermont in 
the early 1980s. 

When he landed a commission to 
carve a puffin, he volunteered for the 
Puffin Project, spending weeks living 
in a lighthouse on an island off the 



Floyd Scholz in front of the Hancock 
schoolhouse that is his studio and the 
home ofhis Vemiont Raptor Academy 
caruing school. Below, a golden eagle, 
"Fr agile Sovereignty." 

coast of Maine, counting puffin eggs, 
banding birds and observing their 
habits. "I learned early in my career, 
you can't carve what you don't know," 
he says. 

This willingness to go to great 
lengths to better understand his sub- 
jects is one of the ąualities that has 
put Scholz at the top of his profession. 
He is perhaps the most collectible and 
highest paid bird carver in the world, 
commanding up to $110,000 for life- 
sized eagles. Collectors pay $20,000 to 
$30,000 for a red-tailed hawk, $5,500 
to $7,000 for a smaller American 
kestrel and $2,500 for a black-capped 
chickadee. He is kept busy with nu- 
merous commissions, and most of his 


Cioldcn caulc and red-tailod hawk photos by Tad Merrick 
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clients have morę than 
one of his sculptures,- 
one collector has 28. 

He won Best in Show 
awards at the Ward 
Foundation World 
Wildfowl Carving 
Championship in 1988 
and 1990, and now 
serves as a judge. He 
has also won 26 Best in 
Show ribbons in na- 
tional art competitions. 

His striking coffee table 
boolc, Birds of Prey, is 
in its fifth printing, and 
he teaches many ad- 
vanced carving semi- 
nars each year. 

His distinctive sculp¬ 
tures — everything 
from hummingbirds to 
eagles, carved in 
Louisiana tupelo wood 
— express the essence 
of the living bird. Typi- 
cally, they capture a 
moment that reveals 
something about the 
bird's personality and ^ 
its life. “ 

In "Counterstrike," a 1 
fierce red-tailed hawlc J 
is portrayed at the mo¬ 
ment of victory over a 
copperhead snalce. ''The hawk is de- 
signed to look powerful and threaten- 
ing, a strong horizontal force lilce a 
howitzer artillery cannon/' says 
Scholz. The dead snake drapes over 
the stark branches of a tree. 

Scholz believes that each bird has a 
distinct personality, and that time 
spent observing living birds in their 
habitats develops his insight. He is an 
avid hilcer and outdoorsman, and has 
been on birding trips around the world. 

'Tm an artist, not a wooden taxider- 
mist," he says. "It's morę than a step- 
by-step process; I strive to inject a life 
force and personality. My macaws 
have a pompous air, my chickadees 
seem mischievous and my Harris 
hawks exude confidence." He uses 
subtle differences in the birds' eyelids 
and body language to communicate at- 
titude. Sharp-shinned hawks are 
manie, blood-thirsty raptors that chase 
little birds through the woods and eat 
them, so Scholz portrays them that 
way. The slender birds reąuire a morę 


Scholz lays outfeath- 
ers on his sculpture of 
a Harńs hawk on a 
falconry glove. Hc will 
bum in morę than 
100 lines per inch of 
texture for each feather 
and apply 25 to 30 
washes of translucent 
paint. Below, "Coun- 
terstrike," an eastem 
red-tailed hawk with 
a copperhead in its 
talons. 

there are many bird 
sculptures in various 
stages of develop- 
ment, and hundreds 
of tools for specific 
jobs neatly organized 
in drawers. For refer- 
ence, Scholz main- 
tains an enormous li- 
brary of bird and na¬ 
turę boolcs, a VCR to 
watch birding videos 
and a window bird 
feeder with one-way 
glass. 

The studio is sur- 
prisingly clean, except 
for a few curls of pa- 
per-thin carvings in 
the corners and a light 
coating of sawdust 
around the worlc- 
bench. The heavy 
woodworking is 
done in a 
barn down 
the road. 
To reach 
the world-class 
level, Scholz has become a 
multi-faceted artist and 
craftsman, with expertise in 
ornithology and anatomy, as 
well as methodology and compo- 
sition. His slcills include drawing, 
sculpting, woodworking, metal- 
working and painting. He is 
meticulous and determined. "I 
love this art form," he says. 

Painting the carved birds and 
setting the custom-made eyes 
are the parts of the time-con- 
suming process that he finds 
most rewarding. "The eyes give 
an inanimate piece of wood life 
and character,- the bird then be- 
gins looking at you," Scholz 
says. "Painting is the true 


animated pose, flared 
napę feathers for 
an aggressive 
look, and wide, 
bulging eyes. 

"They're like fly- 
ing malco sharks," he says. 

Vermont is a supportive 
place for a bird enthusiast and 
sculptor, says Scholz, because 
"Naturę is so approachable 
here. The wildness is em- 
bracing, not just a far-off 
vista." He often watches 
hawks soaring in the wind 
currents above the cliffs of 
Brandon Gap's Mount 
Horrid and flying 
through the spruce 
thickets along the 
Hancock Branch 
of the White River 
behind his studio, a 
one-room school- 
house built in 1806. 

Inside the studio, 
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WILL MOSES 


"Spirit of 76" 20” x 26" 

Strilce up the fife and drum and let the celebration begin! 

Each serigraph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT 


Pompanoosuc 


We build furniture for life. 


800 . 841.6671 or WWW.POMPY.COM 

FOR A FREE COLOR CATALOG OF OUR ALL OUR FURNITURE 


New York City 
Westport, CT 


212.226.5960 

203.227.2446 


WEST HARTFORD.CT 860.561.5207 


Cambridge, ma 
Concord, NH 


617.494.0406 

603.225.7975 


NASHUA, NH 
HAIMOVER, NH 
Burlington, VT 
Factory showroom 
East Thetford, VT 


603.883.9868 
603.643.1 530 
802.862.8208 

800.841 .6671 


Sonie things should 
be heard & not seen. 

Like your stereo system, for instance. 
Okay, you may have a sound system to 
make the local cineplex jealous, but 
in all honesty, it probably has a look 
better suited for, well, radio. 

That’s why we designed the New 
England Audio Cabinet. This piece 
allows you to keep up to 4 typically 
sized stereo eomponents and up to 230 
CDs all in a very handsome package. 
It’s a surę way to make your eyes as 
happy as your ears. 


The New England Audio Cabinet (shown in solid cherry) 
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magie, transforming the sculpture 
with realism and vibrancy. It accounts 
for 70 percent of the finished results." 

To achieve softness, subtlety and va- 
riety on wooden feathers, birds are 
painted in layers of 25 to 30 thin wash 
coats. These layers build color inten- 
sity and add color gradation, depth and 
distinction. The paint job is completed 
with shading, shadowing, feather tip 
highlights and feather splits. 

Burning all the individual feather 
barbs is the most laborious part of the 
process — each feather is textured 
with morę than 100 lines per inch. 
Scholz has a fiat spot on his finger 
from the burning tool, and he wears a 
brace when burning to reduce the in- 
tense strain of the fine work. 

At 40, Scholz has been carving birds 
for 30 years. He was inspired by an un- 
cle who carved waterfowl, and his ca- 
reer was launched as a boy when he in- 
herited his uncle's carving tools. From 
then on, his mother yelled at him con- 
stantly for tracking wood chips up 
from his basement workshop. 

He sold his first carving at 15, a mal- 
lard drakę and hen, half size and half 
body, for $10. These days, he would 
charge $8,000 for the same type of 
carving. 

He earned a degree in industrial edu- 
cation and a master's degree in educa- 
tion from Central Connecticut State 
College, and was a two-time All-Amer- 
ican NCAA decathlon champion. He 
competed on the U.S. Track and Field 
Team for two years until he pulled a 
hamstring just before the 1980 
Olympic trials. He sought solące in 
the woods of Vermont, the site of 
many happy childhood yacations, and 
turned to full-time professional carv- 
ing in 1983. 

He produces 12 to 15 art pieces a 
year, and at the beginning of 1998 his 
career legacy numbered 326. His work 
is in permanent collections such as the 
Ward Foundation in Maryland and in 
private collections worldwide. He also 
produces carved eagle guitars for Paul 
Reed Smith, a noted maker of custom 
electric guitars. The guitars sell for 
$20,000 each. 

Scholz is completely self-taught, and 
enjoys sharing his expertise and enthu- 
siasm with other carvers through his 
Vermont Raptor Academy seminars. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O NT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 



Furniture and Accessories in the 
Shaker and Arts-and-Crafts Traditions 

Colonial Reproductions and Custom Designs 
Ali in solid hardwoods with classic joinery 

Free brochure availabie. 

WILLIAM LABERGE 

CABINETMAKER 
RT 30 RD1 BOX 8 WELLS, VT 05774 
802 645 0966 

www.williamlaberge. com e-mail: bill@williamlaberge.com 

Circle Reader Service Number 235 


Tour Mili: 

Monday - Friday, 

8AM - 3 PM 

Retail Storę: 

7 DAYS A YVEEK, 

9AM - 5PM 

Internet: 

www. bowl mili. com 
“secure on-line shopping” 

FREE BROCHURE 

1-800-828-1005 

Circle Reader Service Number 240 



FARROW GALLERY & STUDIOS 



Nationally Recognized Sculptor's Studio 


-farogal/ 


Selection of Yermont’s Finest Artists 


Renooated Church in Historie 
Vermont Yillage 


O PEN DAILY 10-5 (closed Tuesdays) 802-468-5683 
Old Yellow Church, Rt. 4A, Castleton, VT http:/www. vermontel.com/ 


Circle Reader Service Number 126 



CIDER HILL GARDENS 

WINDSOR VERMONT 

ORIGINAL ART-PRINTS 
HERBS~PERENNIALS~ANNUALS. 

OPEN DAILY: May-July, 9-5 
Display Gardens 
Gift Shop & Art Gallery 

800-232-4337 print catalog 

1747 Hunt Rd., Windsor, VT 05089 
Member Yermont Craft Open Studio Weekend 


Circle Reader Service Number 162 



Designs from our stuĄ 

REDUCTION FIRlf 
STONEWARE 

for 

D1NING & PLEASU 

functional, de co rat i\ 
sculptural 

10-5 Daily MasterCard 
12-5 Sunday Visa Accepti 

Mili Hill, P.O. Box 286 
JACKSONVILLE, VT 
802-368-7077 



*»•...flVflNT4QflRDEN 

uniąuely creative art for the garden and patio 
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SOUTHERN YERMONT 

ART Sk FINE CRAFT FAIR 

JULY 31, AUGUST 1 & 2 

MANCHESTER, YERMONT 
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Thomas Golding 

FINE ART WOODCARYING 




Left, ATHENA CLOCK 
14"D $350 MC/YISA 


Studio and Gallery located on Rte. 30 in historie 
Newfane Yillage, VT 05345 


Accessories 
and Gifts 
for the Home 

Custom Designed 
Furniture 

Architectural 
Carving 
(Beams, doors, 
staircases, etc.) 


| CAR VING CLASSES OFFERED YEAR ROUND § 

.. (800)710-1872 

_ http://www.sover.net/~carving j 
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Outdoor 
Craft 

Demonstrations 

throughout the summer. 
Cali or write for details. 

89 Main St. at City Center Montpelier, VT 

Monday-Saturday 10-5:30 ❖ Sunday 12-4 
Open Friday evenings until 8 
229-9492 
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ARTISANS’ 

HAND 

A Gallery of Yermont Crafts 



Spheres of Influence 



So. Yermont's largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, YT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
vtart@sover.net 
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TODD GALLERY' 

An artist-owned gallery representing some of 
Vermont’s finest professional artists. 

Located at the south end of Weston Village. 

Open 10-5 daily except Tue.-Wed. 

Visit us on the web at www.toddgallery.com. 

802-824-5606 

L_ A 

Circle Reader Service Number 244 



Handcrafred chandeliers, light 
fixtures and furniture madę from 
naturally shed antlers of moose, 
deer and elk. A complete linę of 
rustic camp decorations including 
bearskin rues. Deer, elk 
and moose neads. 

Retail storę hours 10-5, 
closed Wednesday 
Main Street 
Keene, NY 12942 
(518) 576-4318 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O NT 



CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 


EXTRAORDINARy 

CULTURAL 

ADVENTURES 

AWAIT you. 


Tour historie barns, farms, the- 
aters, villages and Victorian archi- 
tecture. Enjoy visual and perform¬ 
ing arts festivals, many in pastorał 
settings. Discover hundreds of 
hidden historie and artistic trea- 
sures from Bennington to the Northeast Kingdom. 


CALL 1 - 800 -YERMONT 


www.state.vt.us/vermont-arts 

Circle Reader Service Number 272 


Funded in part 
by the 



COUNCIL 



Solid wood furniture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an investment 
in quality that will last for generations. 

Visif our new showroom 2% miles south of Brandon on Route 7. 

"We Ship Anywhere" 

Facfory seconds available — brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 

802-247-01 17 Fax 802-247-4301 Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 11-4 
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Continued from page 10 

Carvers from all over the world have 
learned his methods for turning wood 
into avian masterpieces that seem to 
come alive. 

"Birds embody true art," says 
Scholz, who has never strayed from 
carving birds, except for an occasional 
mouse or dragonfly as victims in a 
composition featuring an avian preda- 
tor. "Everything about them is perfec- 
tion — their singular beauty, their rich 
intensity of plumage, their aerody- 
namic sleekness. They can break the 
bonds of earth and fly ; they free our 
imaginations." 

Birds of prey have an added allure for 
Scholz. "They are fearless predators," 
he says. "I like their tough-guy atti- 
tude, their independence and their in- 
tegrity." 

His current favorite is a life-size 
Harris hawk sitting on a falconry 
glove. On permanent display at the 
Equinox Hotel in Manchester, it is a 
tribute to this ancient sport, which is 
practiced on the hotel grounds through 
The British School of Falconry. 

"It's the greatest feeling in the world 
to create a new bird through carving," 
says Scholz. "My goal is to create a 
piece of beauty that is morę than just 


visual. I want my 
work to entertain, 
elicit an emo- 
tional response 
and inspire view- 
ers. It's like the 
difference be- 
tween wallpaper 
and a great paint- 
ing." 

How to See Floyd 
Scholz's Work 


carved the organi- 
zation's Birdathon 
trophy and is a reg- 
ular participant in 
its annual wildlife 
art show. 

He will have an 
entry in the 1998 
Northeast Wildlife 
Art Show in Stowe 
August 22-23. Info: 
(802) 253-4275. 



Floyd Scholz's 
Harris hawk on a 
falconry glove is 
on display at the 
Equinox Hotel in 
Manchester. Fire 
and Ice Restaurant 
in Middlebury has 
a bald eagle, "Queen of Champlain," 
one of the biggest pieces he's ever 
done, on loan from a private collec- 
tion. The Vermont Historical Society 
in Montpelier has a hermit thrush, the 
State bird, a gift from Scholz for the 
State bicentennial [see VL, Winter 
1997, "Pieces of Our Precious Past"]. 
As a board member of the Vermont In- 
stitute of Natural Science, Scholz 


Learning to Carve 
At his Vermont 
Raptor Academy, 

Scholz teaches the 
art of bird carving 
for all levels of ex- 
perience. Seminars 
run from May 
through October and this season rangę 
from painting and color theory to carv- 
ing a snowy owi, a golden eagle, a tou- 
can or an American kestrel. For infor- 
mation: Vermont Raptor Academy, 
P.O. Box 129, Hancock, VT 05748, tel. 
(802) 767-3552. & 


Writer Kathleen Mangan lives in the 
Northeast Kingdom town of Albany. 


Arctic gyrfalcon, "Arctic Aristocracy," photo by Tad Merrick 
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W alk i ng with the Ghosts 
Of Peacham 


By Nathaniel Tripp 
Photographed by James P. Blair 



Shwering despite the warmth of summer, Annę and Roy Gallagher and Lynn 
Lawson portray three Vermonters whofroze to death in the hills of Peacham in 
March of!869. On July Fourth, the ghosts of Peacham talk. 


F ickle weather sent clouds scud- 
ding overhead and wind sighed 
above the granite, siatę and mar- 
ble gravestones in PeachanTs hilltop 
cemetery last July Fourth. Sheets of 
rain came sweeping across the ąuilt- 
worlc of woods and fields, sending the 
living, who were setting up a flea mar¬ 
ket on the common across from the 
cemetery, scurrying for cover while 
rivulets trickled over epitaphs. Then 
the sun returned — a good thing, too, 
for the town had been working hard 
toward this day and a wet ghost 
wouldn't do. 

Peacham's picture-perfect setting 
has drawn visitors for many years and 
madę it one of the most-photographed 
villages in New England, but the char- 
acter of a town is shaped by morę than 
white clapboard buildings and tree- 
shaded lanes. Nobody knows that bet- 
ter than Lorna Quimby, who has al- 
ways lived in or near Peacham and was 
town clerlc for 13 years. She leads the 
Peacham Historical Association, 
which has accomplished a lot, turning 
what was once a schoolhouse and then 
a coffin shop into an excellent mu- 
seum, and, along the way, malcing 
ghosts talk. 

When Lorna heard about a "ghost 
walk" performed by a smali town else- 
where, she began to envision a new op- 


portunity: Peacham could stage a day- 
long celebration on July Fourth, per- 
haps raising money for morę restora- 
tion work. There would be markets 
and band concerts and barbecues, but 
the cemetery would be the center- 
piece, with town residents playing the 
roles of those long dead. 

So last July, bustling about in a 19th 
century gown, Lorna was the guide to 
this world, ushering visitors from 
tomb to tomb. The real work had be- 


gun in the dead of winter. She and her 
growing army of enthusiastic recruits 
began with a map of the cemetery, 
looking for clusters of colorful charac- 
ters from the town's past who would 
make for an interesting graveside ram- 
ble. Then players were chosen from 
young and old, newcomers and native- 
born. 

Clearly, this was not simply to be a 
performance put on for outsiders. "It 
fosters a sense of community, too," 
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said Lorna, who sees the changes time 
has wrought as an opportunity. "It 
connects the past to the present, and 
prepares us for the futurę," added 
Deanne Alex. She and her husband are 
among the many teachers who have 
retired to Peacham. Deanne acted as 
coordinator, contacting people while 
Lorna concentrated on historical re- 
search. 

Players were given biographies and 
sometimes a photograph or two, but 
they were instructed to prepare their 
own script and costume. As enthusi- 
asm built, most of the ghosts did addi- 
tional research. They became their 
characters, speaking in the first per¬ 
son, standing beside his or her tomb- 
stone and talcing ąuestions from the 
audience. This was total-immersion 
history. 

Light and shadow played across the 
hills. Carload after carload of visitors 
showed up, parking in the hayfield be- 
hind the Historical Association. Peo¬ 
ple shopped the flea market, ate, and 
listened to a rousing concert by the 
40th Army Band. Then the ghosts took 
their solemn stations on the hilltop. 

As the guests strolled toward him, 
Reverend Leonard Worcester's gazę 
seemed fixed upon a horizon morę dis- 
tant than mortals can imagine, his 
piety undiminished by 151 years be- 
neath the sod. He deigned not to com- 
ment upon the automobiles, the cam- 
eras, the legs bared to above the knees, 
but dwelt instead upon his own sparse 
and stern education. Then he intro- 
duced his wife, Elizabeth, who tallced 
about the hardship of their journey to 
Peacham in November of 1799, a 
vastly different journey than the one 
by automobile and Interstate of those 
in front of her. The Worcesters intro- 
duced a few of the 14 children born to 
them. Lauren Cipollone, 11, played 
one of the five who did not survive to 
adulthood. Lauren's family moved to 
Peacham from California the previous 
year, and although she felt "kind of 
weird" to be playing a child who had 
died so long ago, she loved meeting fel- 
low townspeople of all ages, getting a 
memorable dose of Vermont history. 
And you didn't need a program to fol- 
low along; the names and dates were 
— and are — all engraved in stone 
above the moldering bones. 

"In 1810 there were 42 potato distil- 


Seated by the gravc of Sally Steoens, Beppe Brown relates Sally's difficulties 
raising four children alone in the 1800s. Top , Alan Greenleaf portrays Civil War 
soldier Dustan Walbridge, fatally wounded at Cold Harbor. 


leries in Peacham," explained the Rev- 
erend, who related his reply when a lo- 
cal wag nominated him to the office of 
swineherd: "You called me here to be 
a shepherd of a flock, but if you have 
so far degenerated as to have become a 
herd of swine, it is fitting that I should 
be hog constable." 

From the cemetery, you can't really 
see how much Yermont has changed, 


except that the woods are returning, 
creeping down from the hills once 
again to reclaim hard-won fields. We 
were in the old part of the graveyard, 
but the new part was nearby and even 
as the ghost walk played out there 
were visitors there who were oblivious 
to the drama. They wanted only to 
place some flowers and stand silently a 
while among the Stones. 

Next we came to Sally Stevens, sit- 
ting inside the iron gates of her family 
plot, her knitting in her lap. She spółce 
of her son Thaddeus, who was born 
both poor and club-footed, and went 
on to make history as a lawyer, aboli- 
tionist and congressman from Penn- 
syDania. Beppe Brown, who took turns 
with Eloise Miller playing Sally, didn't 
know much about Thaddeus before 
and knew nothing of his mother. But 
she was soon absorbed by her role as 
the mother of four, deserted by her 
husband during the harshest of times, 
doing whatever work she could to 
keep her children fed and housed. 

"I lcept thinking of those children 
walking to school, all the way from 
Peacham Five Corners," said Beppe, 
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Tliis summer, find yourself 
in our mountains. 


__ 




Can ror our speciai pacicages 
and worksliops. 


Trappl^miilu Lpdye 


A MOIJNTAIN RESORT IN THE EUROPEAN lRADlTION 


BY 1111 EAMI1 ^ 1HAT INSIMRI 1' "1 H1-. SOI NP Ol Ml SIC 


Stowe, VT 800.826.7000 
www.trappfamily.com 
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After tŁns, youill never look at 
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ie same way 


Experience the thrill ot off-road driving and the elegance of The Equinox. 
The Land Rover Driving School at The Equinox is the First of its kind in 
the United States. Our specially designed training course 
offers a challenge for drivers ol 
every level and personahzed 
instruction from our experienced 
staff. Prices rangę from $120 (introductory class) 
to $995 (fuli day class with accommodations). 

To reserveyour off-road adventure, cali 
The Equinox at (800) 362-4747; in Vermont at 
(802) 362-4700, or contactyour travel agent. 

Be surę to mention Vermont LifeMagazine and be 
entered to win a weekend getaway for two. 

THE 




EST. 1769 


Historie Route 7A, Manchester Mllage, Vermont 05254 
, iw,/ www.equi noxresort.com 


; HISTORJC 
HOTtLS'/ 
AMl KICA 
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"especially with those club feet." 

As Sally, she sat by her grave and re- \b 
flected upon her life of toil with mod- |l 
esty and deep affection for her chil- lip 
dren, especially Thaddeus. He obvi- 
ously felt it in return, for even today Id 
the sexton surrounds her grave with r 
fresh flowers in the spring, as he be- liii 
ąueathed. 

Players and audience alike felt the 
connection of past and present. Jerry I 
and Diana Senturia moved to Peacham 
fuli time a few years ago, after many 
years as "summer people." But for the ll 
Fourth they became Governor John 
Mattocks and his wife, Esther, carry- 
ing on the sort of repartee that can I 
only come from years of marriage. 
They really had become the Mattock- 
ses, too, answering ąuestions from the 
audience, pointing out the homes in 
town they built for themselves and 
their children. Mattocks was governor 
in 1843-44, but "he was into every- 
thing," said Jerry later, "law, politics, 
real estate." 

Now as the Senturias restore their 
19th century cape, a contemporary of 
the Mattockses', their work has taken 
on new meaning. It is not just the au- 
thenticity of objects that is important, 
but the lives, the stories behind them. 

It is one thing to know that a certain 
house in town was built by the gover- 
nor of Vermont. It is another to see 
him standing before you, hear him and 
his wife talk of their own accomplish- 
ments, their own sorrows. Esther's 
voice lowered and softened as she 
spoke of their son George, while her 
husband stood beside her, silent, griev- 
ing but composed. "The toils of the 
world seemed too much for him, and 
he committed suicide at the age of 20, 
while attending Harvard. I died a few 
months later." 

Even the youngest in the audience 
were mesmerized. They saw reflec- 
tions of themselves on the other side 
of the cemetery gate, kids their own 
age dressed in the gowns of the past, 
testimony to the precariousness of 
childhood. After rehearsing through 
spring, Lorna and her crew staged their 
first ghost walk for the students at the 
Peacham Elementary School. It was an 
enormous success, making history 
come alive and giving a sense of com- 
munity to the town's youngest. 

"Doing it for the kids was the best 
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part; you could see how excited they 
were," said Alan Greenleaf. Then, as 
the next group of ghost walkers ap- 
proached, he stood statuesąue in a 
Civil War uniform, authentic down to 
the hardtack and powder cartridges in 
his pockets. He talked with a ghost's 
detachment of the all-too short life of 
Dustan Walbridge, whom he por- 
trayed, of the farms Walbridge worlced 
after his father died, even to the details 
of the number of sheep and cows, his 
apprenticeship as a wheelwright and 
his search for work, his enlistment and 
move up through the ranks. 

"We never heard of the Civil War," 
he said to his rapt audience, "to us it 
was the Southern Rebellion." He then 
told of the battles he had seen, includ- 
ing Cold Harbor, where he received 
the grievous wound that proved fatal 
16 days later. Alan came to Peacham 
after serving in the army during the 
Vietnam era, and he spółce for all the 
ghosts of war. 

"Peacham was one of the Vermont 
towns that had suffered the most," 
Lorna pointed out, her hand sweeping 
across the cemetery, "and for that I 
suppose you can thank some of the 
lawyers and ministers buried here. 
They didn't think anyone should be a 
slave." 

Peacham Academy shaped the town, 
too. Established as the county's gram- 
mar school, you could say it was 
PeachanTs biggest industry from 1797 
to when it finally expired in 1969. 
Allen Thresher graduated from the 
academy in 1956, and although 
Charles Bunker had passed on long be- 
fore Allen's time, Allen was well aware 
of his story. Bunker's strict discipline 
as headmaster of the school was as leg- 
endary as the vision of him wheeling 
his arthritic wife about in a wheelbar- 
row was ludicrous. "As I wheeled her 
facing me, I could talce her pretty 
much wherever I pleased," said Allen, 
while Barbara Grey, playing his wife, 
smiled placidly from her seat in the 
wheelbarrow. 

It was during those hard years just 
after the Civil War, when the Bunkers 
had just arrived as headmasters, that 
the greatest tragedy in PeachanTs his- 
tory — now marked by three plainly 
engraved Stones — played out. 

One must first envision the land- 
scape as it was then. You can see 




Our indoors are 
pretty great, too. 

When people think of 
Vermont, and about our little 
corner of Vermont in particular, 
they think about the stunning 
natural beauty. And, of course, 
about all of our hiking, biking, 
swimming, and fishing - to 
name but a few. We’re very 
proud of our little corner, so 
that’s just fine. Fortunately, at 
The Old Tavern at Grafton, our 
indoors are as great as the 
outdoors. 

The New York Times has 
called The Old Tavern at 
Grafton “...the choicest inn of 
all.” We’ve madę up rooms for 
Glysses S. Grant, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Kipling, 
and Henry David Thoreau. May 
we turn down the bed for you? 

Reservations: 800-843-1801 

rJP Old 

lavern 

GRAFTON, YERMONT 


Tke 

WeatLer I dii 1 

Coo 

Traditional Design 
& Construction 
Restoration 

P/ease cali or write for literaturę 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 
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NORDIC SKI & 
MOUNTAIN BIKE CENTEF 


A hiking and biking paradise, 
with morę than 90k of trails, 
with camps, clinics, and 
contests both wild and mild. 
Our state-of-the-art bike shop 
offers superior rentals and 
Professional instruction to 
match. Frankly, we’re the best 
thing to happen to summer... 
sińce sunshine. 


802-843-2400 


\7>.- 

GRAFTON PONDS 
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Outside Magazine calls it, Ą 

“America s Dream City” i 

What will you cali it? 


Discover life on New EnglancTs West Coast! 
Enjoy shopping at Burlington s Church Street 
Marketplace and the Essex Outlet Fair. Take a 
ride on the Lakę Champlain Ferries or stroił 
through wonderful Downtown Burlington - all on 
the shores of Lakę Champlain in Vermont s 
Green Mountains. Contact us for a FREE 
v map and guide. 


Lakę Champlain 
Chamber oe Commerce 
60 Main Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 

802-863-3^89 

L Vermont 

www.vermont.org 
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Enjoy 

Summer 

at 

Shelburne 

Museum 


Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, Shelburne VT 05482. Web site: www.shelburnemuseum.org. Accommodations for 
people with disabilicies are possible. Please cali 802/985-3348, ext. 3389, Voice only; 1-800-253-0191 TTY Relay. 


Shelburne Museum is 
one of the worlds great 
collections of American 
folk art, artifacts and architecture. During the warm weather months, 
late-May through mid-October, the Museum is open daily 10-5. 

The Shelburne Museum Storę is open every day, featuring a wide 
rangę of items representative of the collections. Select from a variety 
of unique gifts, Vermont products, and books that 
will delight and educate. For 
information and a calendar of 
events, please cali 802/985-3346. Shelburne Museum 
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where it happened from the cemetery 
itself, the hills over toward Marshfield, 
Peacham Woods, and the cleared land 
closer to town. Only then there were 
so many morę farms, and the soils 
were so worn out by overwork, the 
families worn out by the loss of so 
many fathers and sons. 

On March 4, 1869, Esther Emmons, 
who was 74, set out on foot from 
Marshfield toward Peacham accompa- 
nied by her 35-year-old daughter, Mary 
Davis, and grandson Willie, 8. They 
were poor, homeless, ill-clad and un- 
welcome in towns too strapped to pro- 
vide support, but they were not with- 
out hope, because a gentleman farmer 
in South Peacham had offered modest 
housing and work. One can easily 
imagine the encouraging words they 
traded, especially with little Willie 
along as they set out upon their 20- 
mile trele in the wan sunshine of late 
winter. But before the day was half 
over they were overtaken by one of 
those fast moving blizzards northern 
Vermont is famous for. They struggled 
onward in what has become, for the 
preachers of Peacham, a lesson for all 
who folio w. 

First a sleigh overtook them, but the 
driver explained that his horse was not 
strong enough to give them all a ride. 
Then, as they trudged along, darkness 
came and they finally reached a farm. 
But the farmer chopping a hole in the 
ice for his animals also refused them, 
so they struggled on. Esther was the 
first to fali, was helped up, and fell 
again. They stayed at her side for a 
while, then Mary and little Willie 
went on, losing their way and finally 
struggling toward the light of yet an- 
other farmhouse. The family by the 
hearth heard cries in the night but did 
nothing, too terrified or, perhaps, mys- 
tified by how the wind could wail in 
such human tones. The frozen bodies 
were found the next morning, the sad 
story told by tracks in the snów. All 
three were respectfully laid to rest 
amid the other ghosts of the town. 

The story is poignant enough as it is, 
but then their ashen-faced visages 
came slowly struggling up the ceme¬ 
tery hill toward where we waited by 
their headstones. Cloaked in black, 
shaking with cold, they sang the ballad 
that one of the players, Annę Gal- 
lagher, had written of their plight. 

















fohnny, Johnny, come to the door 
now. 

fohnny , Johnny , look who’s stand- 
ing here. 

Poor folks wanting to stay the 
night. 

Surę dorit want them — not their 
likes. 

Come on in, Mary! Shut the door! 

Harsh wind’s blowiri out the light. 

They, too, have helped to shape to- 
day's Peacham just as the Mattockses 
and Worcesters and so many others 
did. Perhaps it explains, in part, why 
the town has so thoroughly assimi- 
lated those who have found their way 
to this pretty little village on the hill 
sińce then, making the community 
stronger. Peacham is not so ąuiclc to 
close its doors anymore. And it is so 
much morę than a pretty place. 

How to Go 

This year's Peacham Ghost Walk 
will be held July Fourth at the village 
cemetery from 10 a.m.-noon and at the 
Peacham Congregational Church from 
2-4 p.m. In case of rain, the morning 
event will be held in the church, too. 

Other events during the day include 
a flea market and a historie house 
tour, both from 9 a.m.-4 p.m. ; special 
July Fourth stamp cancellation at the 
town post office, 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; a talk 
by former Vermont deputy secretary of 
State, Paul Gillies; children's games; 
and a concert by the Catamount Brass 
Band, 4-5 p.m. Info: (802) 592-3632. 

This year's ghosts: William Cham¬ 
berlain, congressman and generał; 
Josiah Shedd, medical doctor, and his 
wife, Lydia; David Merrill, pastor and 
Temperance advocate, and his wife, 
Mary; Mark Wheeler, Civil War sol- 
dier and farmer; Ashbel Martin, farmer 
and California Gold Rusher ; Ira 
McClary, storekeeper; Augusta Jane 
Hunt, storekeeper, postmistress and 
milliner. 

Peacham is in northeastern Ver- 
mont, just south of St. Johnsbury, and 
can be reached from Interstate 91 or 
routes 2 or 302. For information: (802) 
592-3632. 


Writer Nathaniel Tripp lives in Barnet. 
Photographer James P. Blair lives in Mid- 
dlehury. 
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rrouncl here, 
ime doesnt stand still. 
It laugfhs, smiles 
and plays in the sun. 

Whether it’s golf, watersports, 
tennis, or ąuality time together, 
a vacation at Basin Harbor is a 
time to reconnect with your 
family and with yourself. 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain,Vermont 

wned and operated by the Beacb family sińce 1886. 
00-622-4000 www.basinharbor.com 
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WorkSaver...BackSaver! 




You too can haul BIG or heavy loads with 

INCREDIBLE EASE with the 


DR* POWERWAGON'"! 

The DR® POWERWAGON " is the 

greatest news for all homeowners who 
are tired of straining their backs and 
muscles when trying to carry heavy 
loads with their people-powered 
wheelbarrows and garden carts. 

POWER-DRIVEN so it does 
the work - not your arms, legs, and 
back. MULTIPLE SPEEDS for 
powering up hills! DISC BRAKES 
control your speed going down. DUMP 
BED eliminates hand unloading. POWER 
REVERSE makes maneuvering easy! 

So, WHY 
STRUGGLE 

with wheelbarrows 
or garden carts 
that strain your 
arms and back? 


HARD 


WAY! 


CAU. 


The 

EASY 

WAY! 


[YES! Please rush complete FREE DETAILS of the 
Revolutionary DR POWERWAGON including 
prices and specifications of Manuał and Electric-Starting 
Models, and "Off-Season" Savings now in effect. 



MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY for FREE 
DETAILS on the 
DR® POWER¬ 
WAGON 11 ! 


Name_ 

VTL 

Address___ 

City_State_ZIP_ 

To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS*, Dept 3759N 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Yergennes, VT 05491^ 


i 

i 

i 
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Misfr&Ts 

at ‘Totf Qate 


r E[e t gant J 

‘EdectiCj 


and 


< E?cquisite(y tFrench. 



(For %eservations (802) 362-1779 
‘Tott Qate %oad 
Manchester Center, Idermont 
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Enjoy... 

Gracioiui country 
lody i ni) in Vermont\i 
ino,i t char mim) cillaye. 



Brandywine 
Bed & Breakfast 

and ANTIQUES 


Main Street, 

Grafton, VT 05146 

802-843-2250 

We i iii* i te you to ciek a bont o nr 
antujuuuj tourd, golf packageo 
and cooking elaooeo 


AmuuulIi/... 

Come revive your spirit with comfortable 
lodging, gourmet dinners & hearty breakfasts. 

Acouple of days is all it takes. 
Convenient to your favorite summer activities. 

Spacious Suites & Rooms—all with A/C 
Tcnnis Courts • Outdoor Pool 
Acclaimcd Restaurant 
Thcatre & Golf Paekagcs 
Minutes Jrom Manchester 



Inn & Restaurant 


1-800-639-1620 
in Vermont: 802-867-4455 
www. ba n owsko use. com 


| ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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°“" ,nj Mo,el 

On Historie Route 7 A 
802-362-1105 & 888-fourwinds. 
Manchester Center VT 05255 

the elegant, 

less expensive, alternative 
in Manchester 

($94 to $104 double occupancy) 

"Like Corning Home " is our logo created 
by our guests. Fully appointed 
PRIYATE rooms, plus virtual INN. 
See room descriptions at 
www.vtweb.com/ fourwinds 
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THE QUINTESSENTIAL COUNTRY LODGE 

Elegantly rustic guest rooms, family suites • Two 
bedroom cabins with fireplaces • Red clay tennis 
court • Olympic pool • Marvelous candlelight 
dining • Children and pets selectively permitted. 

Peru, Vermont 05152 
\0 1 -800-424-CSAW ^1 

^ e-mail: gary@jseesaws.com ^ 
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EQUIN0X 
nOUNTAIN INN 


A Perfectly Unusnal Escape 

New Englands only true mountain top inn 
at 3835' surrounded by 8000 private acres. 

"A elear edge...where dining and visual 
treats conrerge. n Yermoni Life. Autumn '95 


Open May-October 

Skyline Drive, Manchester,VT j 
802-362-1113 800-868-6843 

email: inn@equinoxmt.com web: www.equinoxmt.com/inn 
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Southern Yermont: 


DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesąue village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. 

(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

1 ntemet: www.barrowshouse.com 


GRAFTON 

Brandywine Bed & Breakfast and Antiques. 

Formal country inn located in the center of 
YermonFs most charming village. Enjoy the 
great activities Vennont has to offer. Ask 
about our antiquing tours. fabulous mountain 
biking and cooking classes. Our barn has two 
floors of Vermont's most eclectic selection of 
antiques. Main Street. Grafton, VT 05146. 
(802) 843-2250. 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Called “The choic- 
est inn of all” by The New York Times. Since 
1801. our 66 individually appointed guest 
rooms, elegant colonial living room, sitting 
room and parlor, and the dining room scented 
with the aromas of delicious and traditional 
New England farę have served the likes of 
Grant, Hawthome, Emerson, Kipling, and 
Thoreau. In the center of the charming and his¬ 
torie village of Grafton, Vermont 05146. For 
reservations or morę information. please cali 
(800) 843-1801. (see our ad on page 17) 

MANCHESTER 

The Equinox. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Nestled within Ver- 
monfs Green Mountains, The Equinox fea- 
tures 183 rooms and suites, three restaurants, 
complete fitness spa, the British School of Fal- 
conry, The Land Rover Driving School. golf, 
and excellent shopping at nearby designer out- 
lets. Historie Route 7A, Manchester Village, 
VT. Cali (800) 362-4747; in Vermont, 

(802) 362-4700 or visit our Web site at 

www.equinoxresort.com 

(see our ad on page 16) 

Equinox Mountain Inn. Ascend to 3,835' for a 
breathtaking experience at New England’s 
only mountaintop inn. Surrounded by 8.000 
private acres, this 1948 inn features outstand- 
ing service, fine Continental dining (public), 17 
spacious rooms. fuli breakfast, private bath, all 
with spectacular panoramie views. Hiking. 
Open May-Oct. Skyline Drive, Manchester, 

VT (802) 362-1113 or (800) 868-6843. 
http://www.equinoxmt.com/inn 

Four Winds Country Motel. Our guests madę 
our logo “Like Corning Home.” Fully ap¬ 
pointed prirate rooms plus virtual Inn. Golf 
privileges at Manchester Country Club. hiking 
and fishing experienced guide. Send for our 
Events Lisi! At door parking, cable TV, refrig- 
erators. phones (no surcharges), pool, heat & 
A/C individual control. gamę & common 
rooms. P.O. Box # 1243. Route 7A, Manches¬ 
ter Center, Vermont 05255. 802-362-1105. For 
reservations 888-fourwinds. 
http//: www. vtweb.com/fourwinds 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge. MistraFs offers exquisite 
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French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set- 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATORS 
“Ąward of Excellence.” Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medaliions. or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. Ali major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30. Manchester. VT 05255. 

(802) 362-1779. 

Pal mer House Resort Motel. A AA ♦♦♦♦ 

Spectacular views, located on 22 acres sur- 
rounded by The Green Mountains. Luxurious 
rooms. private baths, A/C, refrigerators. in- 
room coffee. C.A.T.V., telephones, smoking 
and non-smoking rooms. Romantic, modern- 
ized suites and rooms in a unique Victorian or 
country-style decor. U.S. 7A Noilh. Manches¬ 
ter Ctr., VT 05255-0657. (802) 362-3600. 
www.palmerhouse.com 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. A col- 
lection of exquisitely decorated double Jacuzzi 
suites with two fireplaces, right in the heart of 
historie Manchester Village. Weekend rates for 
two persons start at $315/night. including a ro¬ 
mantic “a la carte" dinner in our fine restaurant 
and three-course Vermont country breakfasts. 
Lower priced rooms with fireplace and mid- 
week rates also available. West Rd., off Route 
7A. Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678. 
Reservation Linę: (800) 822-2331. e-mail: 
panther@sover.net. Forfree information, visit 
our Web site: www.reluctantpanther.com 

PERU 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge of- 
fering private guest rooms, family suites & 
two-bedroom cabins with living room & fire¬ 
place. Magnificent country cuisine & winę list. 
Pets permitted. Peru. VT 05152. 

(800) 424-CSAW. e-mail: gary@jseesaws.com 

WILMINGTON 

Haystack Golf Club. Lovely octagonal restau¬ 
rant and lounge facility with an awning cov- 
ered deck overlooking the sunset beyond the 
Green Mountain National Forest. Serving 
lunch daily, brunch on Sunday. Comfortably 
refined atmosphere. Come see what the golfers 
are keeping from you! 70 Spyglass Drive, 
Wilmington, VT. (802) 464-8301. (see our ad 
on page 81) 

The White House of Wilmington. Elegant yet 
casual accommodations in 23 romantic guest 
rooms, 4 with two-person Whirlpool tubs. 
Award-winning Continental cuisine served 
daily for breakfast, dinner and Sunday brunch. 
Indoor and outdoor pools, Whirlpool & sauna. 
Championship golf. hiking, biking and boating 
nearby. Packages available. “One of the ten 
most romantic inns..." [N.Y. Times]. Route 9, 
Wilmington, VT 05363. (800) 541-2135. (see 
our ad on page 81) 



Central Yermont: 


BASIN HARBOR 

Basiu Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a 
secluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 
77 lakeside cottages. most with fireplaces. and 
two main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great children's program. Open 
May-October. Basiu Harbor. Box MYTLF. 



A place fuli of romance. Fireplaces in bedrooms. Double jacuzzis. Some double 
fireplace suites. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue yillage. Towering peaks. Fabulous 
shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN . Manchester Village, VT 

Country hospitality for the sophisticated traueler. www.reluaantpanther.com 
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Quintcssential Vermont.. .historie 1793 country inn 
.. .beautiful setting.. .24 romantic guest rooms 
.. .critically acclaimed dining.. .cali us about mid-week 
biking, canoeing & golf packages. 

The Quechee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee. Vermont 05059 

(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 

www.pinnacle-inns.com 
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In 

the heart of 
Manchester and its sur- 
rounding mountains is nestled a pic¬ 
turesąue resort on 20 landscaped acres. On 
site golf, tennis, swimming, nshin°, or just 
relaxing. Fine dining at “Ye Olde Tavern.” 
Shop at nearby outlet and factory Stores. 

Palmer House Resort Motel 

Your hosts: Luise Palmer, Peter & Stafl 
AAA ♦♦♦♦ Resort 
Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 
800-917-6245 

or visit us at \mv. palmerhouse.com 
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TRAVEL GUIDE 
•o New England 


EDITOR S PICK 1997 


Serving dinner nightly “winę spectator” 

“ f mm 5.30 pm AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 1997 

Mobil Guide ★★★ 


Route 100/103 Ludlow, Yermont 228-7797 
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-Rgd CloverJferInrt- 


502-775-2290 or 500-752-057 1 

AAA4^4 & Mobil ★★★ W oodward Rd. 


Exceptional farę, 

. ^ picturesąue mountain views 
and warm hospitality ... come for 
an extended visit or just for dinner. 

Mendon, VT 05701 • . 


A cozy, inviting Inn 
amidst 13 acres in the 
beautiful Green Mountains. 
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Enjoy our Special 
Summer Packages! 





Tee for Two 
Take Time for Two 

GOLF & MIDWEEK PACKAGES 

THREE 


s tallio n 


EN-N 


at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Lower Stock Farm Road 
Randolph, Vermont 05060 


800.424.5575 


www.3Stallionlnn.com 

Owner-hosts: 

Jinny & Sam Sammis, Betty & Al Geibel 


WEDDING & CONFERENCE FACILITY 
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Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Country cooking 
at its best. 
Come join our 
fam ily for 
your yacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

RR #1 Box 158, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • email: liberty.hill.farm@quest-net.com 
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Chittenden Vermont 

A Place of Serenity with Endless Actiyities 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

www.mountaintopinn.com 
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A Vermont Country Inn Experience 
... with a familiar name. 


-^ptlAcUJ 


of Waterbury-Stowe, VT 
at Exit 10 - Interstate 89 & Scenie Route 100 North 

• Fine dining in our Mountain View Rcstaurant .'n. 

• NEW open air year-round pool and exercise facility 

• Convenient to area attractions such as Ben & Jerrys 
Ice Cream Factory, Green Mountain Chocolates, 

Cold Hollow Cider Mili 8c Stowes Gondola foliage ride. 

Ask about Vermont Life 
Special Bed & Breakfast Rates 
For reservations cali toll free 
1 - 800 - 621-7822 
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FINE DINING 

-— EST. 1963^ 

‘Seruing You Steak, Seafood <& Smiles" 1 
3 great locations - 1 great menu 
Ali on Route 7 

Rutland Manchester Center Shelburne 
773-7900 362-2600 985-2200. 
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FIND 


YermontLife 

ONLINE AT: 
http://www.vtlife.com/ 
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Welcome to Ytrmans Ltf< magazine onlu» Whelher you're a V er monter or nrnply 
vam to learn morę about the Green Mountain Stale, Vtrmant Ltft u your msider s 
guide to the sec ret places and special character of Ihis umquely beeutiful pl»:e 

In addiUon to sample content from our magazine, this sile offers a variety of 
Vermont-related Information, includmg local events. travel ideas, products and a 
selection of interesung Yermont Linki The Postboy, our officiai mascot, viU help 
guide you through our site 


Vergennes, VT 05491. (800) 622-4000. (see 
our ad on page 19) 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service coun¬ 
try inn with spectacular views, fine dining & 
endless recreational activities: Horseback rid- 
ing, fly fishing, claybird shooting, golf, tennis, 
swimming, boating & much morę! Mountain 
Top Road, Chittenden, VT 05737. 

(800) 445-2100. www.mountaintopinn.com 

KILLINGTON 

Red CIover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 
acres. This 1840’s inn offers sumptuous break- 
fasts, exceptional candlelit cuisine, award-win- 
ning winę list, majestic views, 14 enticing 
rooms with private baths, many with fire- 
places, double whirlpools. Warm hospitality. 
Hike, bike, browse, relax. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil 
★★★. Color brochure. Mid-week specials. 
Woodward Road, Mendon, VT 05701. 

(800) 752-0571 or (802) 775-2290. 
www.redcloverinn.com 

LUDLOW 

Nikki’s Restaurant. Celebrating 22 years! Dinę 
in casual elegance. Fresh seafood, Maine lob- 
sters, Hand-cut Black Angus steaks, chops, 
pasta and the freshest salads from local Vt. 
growers. Air-conditioned and smoke-free. 
“Winę Spectatoris Award of Excellence, Mo¬ 
bil Guide ★★★, Yankee Magazine’s Travelers 
Guide to New England Editors Pick 1997. Din- 
ner nightly 5:30 p.m. At the foot of Okemo 
Mountain. Route 103, Ludlow, VT 05149. 
(802) 228-7797. 

Jewell Brook Inn. A tum-of-the-century country 
home with ten individually appointed guest 
rooms. Sumptuous breakfast. Enjoy mountain 
biking, hiking & swimming. After your days’ 
excursions stroił our grounds and pond or relax 
in our reading parlor. Lodging Packages avail- 
able for Golfing, Guided Flyfishing, Weston 
Playhouse or Historie Vermont. Families wel- 
comed, great for reunions. 82 Andover St. 

(Rte. 100), Ludlow, VT 05149 (800) 681-4855 
or email: jewelinn(a)ludl.tds.net (see our ad on 
page 86) 

The Castle. If outstanding candlelit dining, fine 
winę and scrumptious desserts strike your 
fancy, this is the place! [October 1997 SK1 
Magazine Restaurant Review, p. 40]. Spectac¬ 
ular architecture and old-world craftsmanship; 
richly fumished, comfortable and very private 
English Manor House. 10 spacious guest 
rooms, fireplaces, and whirlpools. Junction 
103/131, Proctorsville, VT 05153. 

(802) 226-7222, (800) 697-7222. 
http://www.thecastle-vt.com 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. Located in the 
heart of the Green Mountains, Hawk offers 
endless activities in one of Vermont’s most 
scenie mountain havens. Take part in horse¬ 
back riding, boating, hiking on miles of trails, 
tennis, fly fishing and mountain biking. For the 
kids there is Hawk’s Summer Adventure for 
Children. Hawk also features an indoor swim¬ 
ming pool, health spa, and outdoor grill. 

Choose a country inn room or a custom home 
or townhouse. AAA w w . Scenie Route 
100, Plymouth, VT 05056. (802) 685-HAWK. 
(see our ad on page 85) 
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QUECHEE 

Quechee Inn at Marshland Farm. Historie 
1793 home features 24 beautifully fumished 
rooms and elegant candlelit dining. Ideał loca- 
tion for weddings, corporate retreats, family 
gatherings, etc. X-C ski trails, canoe and bike 
rentals, and golf privileges at the renowned 
Quechee Club. Clubhouse Road, Quechee, VT 
05059. (800) 235-3133. 
www.pinnacle-inns.com 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Traditional New England 
Inn combines warmth and friendliness with 
modem amenities. Comfortable guest rooms 
w/private bath. 1,300 acres with trails for 
mountain biking and hiking. Golf and tennis. 
Fitness center w/sauna, outdoor pool & 
whirlpools. Excellent dining in Morgams Pub 
& ninety-seat restaurant. Open for lunch and 
dinner. Wedding & Conference Facilities. 

Hosts of Vermont Symphony Outdoor Concert 
July 11. Summer Golf & Midweek Packages! 
Randolph, VT. (800) 424-5575. 
www.3StallionInn.com 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in the 1825 farmhouse includes excel- 
lent meals, served family style. Visit the cows, 
relax on the porch, swim in the river, hike in 
the woods. Children are always welcome! Yisit 
the farm! Bob & Beth Kennett. Rochester, VT 
05767. (802) 767-3926. E-mail: 
hberty.hill.farm@quest-net.com 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn. Pampering our guests is our 
pleasure. Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 

6 guest rooms, all w/private baths, guest con- 
trolled heat & AC. Enjoy our scrumptious 
breakfasts & aftemoon appetizers w/compli- 
mentary wines. We have meticulously created 
many amenities to make you feel right at 
home. In the heart of year-round activities. 
Near Stowe. (800) 366-5592. 
www.blacklocustinn.com 

Holiday Inn. “A new idea in old-fashioned hos- 
pitality.” Located at the recreational crossroads 
of Vermont, adjacent to Ben & Jerry's Ice 
Cream Factory. All-season activity center with 
swimming pool, hot tub, saunas, fitness center. 
Mountainview Restaurant with room service, 
Snowshoe Lounge with big screen TV and bil- 
liard table, Vermont country lobby with fire- 
place and sleigh. Blush Hill Road at Exit 10, 
Interstate 89, Waterbury, VT 05676. 

(800) 621-7822. 



Northern Ve rm o nt : 


EAST BURKĘ 


Darling’s at the Inn at Mountain View Cream- 

ery is a weekend treat, open Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday evenings. The most innovative 
restaurant in the Northeast Kingdom, Darling’s 
features Rack of Lamb with Apricot Mint 
Glaze, Bouillabaisse, and Moroccan Lemon 
Chicken. A well-selected international winę 
list completes the dining experience. Beautiful, 


breathtaking site. Located on Darling Hill Rd., 
East Burkę, VT 05832. Cali (802) 626-9924 
for reservations. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled 
with European and American antiques, is sur- 
rounded by perennial gardens. The woods are 
fuli of trails and there are friendly house and 
barn animals. Rates are $65 D/O. Fuli break¬ 
fast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465. 
802-899-4694. Mariot Huessy. 

SHELBURNE 

Sirloon Saloon. “Serving You Steak, Seafood & 
Smiles”™. Since 1963, we’ve built ourreputa- 
tion on quality, consistency, service and value. 
Designed around Western themes, The Sirloon 
Saloons are full-service dinner houses, serving 
traditional American Cuisine — hot, sizzling 
steaks, ocean fresh seafood, steamed lobster, 
grilled chicken, elaborate salad bar. Great kids 
menu, credit cards, reservations accepted. Rte. 
7, Shelbume, VT, (802) 985-2200; Rt. 7, Rut- 
land, VT, (802) 773-7900; and Rtes. 11 & 30, 
Manchester, VT, (802) 362-2600. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1800 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in 
New England, Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
A AA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980. 
www.stoweinfo.com/saa/brasslantern 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Unique condo- 
minium resort in a serene wooded setting. 1-3 
bedroom fully furnished condos have private 
phones, modem appliances and expansive 
decks with outdoor furniture and scenie views. 
Tennis courts. indoor pool, jacuzzi and gamę 
room. Walk to Recreation Path. Nearby hiking, 
mountain biking, horseback riding. Enjoy din¬ 
ing and shopping in the charming village of 
Stowe. 171 Cottage Club Rd., Box A-9, 

Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 458-4893. 

The Gahles Inn. A classic Vermont country inn, 
with views of Mount Mansfield. Convenient to 
Stowe’s Recreation Path. Century old inn, air 
conditioned, all with private bath. Romantic 
carriage house and country elegant river view 
suites have Jacuzzi, CTV, AC and fireplace. 
Internationally famous breakfast. Summer gar¬ 
den BAR-B-Q. Outdoor pool, edible flower & 
herb garden, hot tub. Smoke-free. BYOB. 

1457 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(800) GABLES 1 or (802) 253-7730. 
www.gablesinn.com 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in the 
European tradition, by the family that inspired 
“The Sound of Musie.” Austrian-style lodge on 
2,200 acres of mountains & meadows with 
magnificent views. Hiking trails, 3 pools, fit¬ 
ness center, tennis clinics, children's programs 
and concerts in our meadow. Ask about our 
family, gardeners & romance packages. 42 
Trapp Hill, Stowe, VT 05672. (800) 826-7000. 
E-mail: info@trappfamily.com 
www.trappfamily.com (see our ad on page 16) 
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Approved 

Charm, Comfort 

& Personal Attention 

Route 100, Box 715, Waterbury Center, 
VT 05677 • 802-244-7490 • 800-366-5592 
e-mail: blklocst@sover.net 
www.blacklocustinn.com 
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Mountain View 
Creamery 

A COUNTRY INN 

“Breathtakingly beautiful. ” 
“Wonderfully relaxing .” 

An historie farm estate 
set on 440 acres for you to explore 


Darling Hill Road 
E. Burkę Vermont 05832 
802-626-9924 • 800-572-4509 

email: innmtnvu@plainfield.bypass.com 
Circle Reader Service Number 107 



1-800-GABLES 1 


1457 MOUNTAIN ROAD, STOWE, VT 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to all Stowe has to offer , 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hilhide setting 


800 - 458-4893 
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Visit 

YERMONT 

STATE 

PARKS 

and make Yermont yours! 
Enjoy! 

Naturę Programs 
Naturalists & Naturę Centers 

Summer Series 1998 
Arts & Entertainment 

Outstanding Camping 
VeiTnont's Finest! 

Great Family Fun 
Picnicking, Recreation, 
Historical Locations 

Reserve Your 1998 
Campsite Now! 

Camping reservations 
for the 1998 summer 
season are now being 
accepted. 

Visit Vermont State 
Parks On-Line! 

With write-ups, pictures, 
and campground maps 
for all state parks, you 
can visit parks on-line 
and choose your campsite 
before your next stay. 
www.state.vt.us/anr/fpr/parks/ 



FORESTS, PARKS & RECREATION 


YERMONT 



AGENCY OF NATURALRESOURCES 


For free information 
please cali 802-241-3655 

Circle Reader Service Number 113 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

have one even better than that. How 
about // Ticklenaked // Pond in South 
Ryegate? Tve been there swimming 
and picnicking many times with my 
grandsons. The name really tickled 
them. I have asked several natives 
how the pond obtained that name but 
no one seemed to lcnow. As a matter of 
curiosity, perhaps you or some of your 
readers have the answer. 

R. Janice Babcock 
Walcefield, Rhode Island 

On the subject of Ticklenaked Pond, we 
quote Esther M. Swift’s Vermont Place- 
Names: “Ali kinds of explanations have 
been offered for this strange name, but Dr. 
[John C.] Huden said it may have been a 
modified Delaware Indian word meaning 
‘beaver kitten here.’” Ryegate town histo- 
rian Dwight White notes that settlers 
named it Witherspoon Lakę, after John 
Witherspoon, from whom the Scots-Ameri- 
can Company of Farmers bought the town- 
ship. “Its real name is Witherspoon Lakę, ” 
he said, “but ifyou get a name like Tickle¬ 
naked attached to it, you can imagine 
which one will prevail. ” He notes that 
there has always been a beaver dam on the 
pond. — Editor 

The Goodńches 

As a grade school student I had a 
rather nasty strealc. I influenced my 
friends to pick on certain unfortu- 
nates. One of these was a new seventh 
grader, G. Goodrich. I nicknamed the 
poor boy "Pinky," and Pinlcy he was 
called for his two years at the school. 

My mother pointed out I might be 
related to him. Her maiden name was 
Coolidge and my grandmother the 
name buff said Coolidge and Goodrich 
could well be doublets [related names]. 
Of course, I was irate at the possibility. 

Thirty-two years (four of which were 
as a student at Lyndon Institute) have 
changed my Outlook. I would be darń 
proud to be related to the Goodriches 
of Cabot [Spring 1998]! 

Mary Hilton 
Clearwater, Florida 

Bayside 

I want to thanlc you for the article 
"Swinging at Bayside" [Summer 1997]. 
I grew up in Winooski, not three miles 
from Bayside. It brought back some fine 
moments of my life, young and care- 
free. I was 15 in 1949, and I remember 
going to see Louis Armstrong and Harry 


James. Life was so simple then and 
everyone was happy and kindly. 

Keep up the good articles! 

Ralph Vartuli 

Hayesville, North Carolina 

Mack Derick Strikes Agaitt 

Mention has been madę recently of 
photographer Mack Derick's "eye for 
beautiful scenery — and pretty 
women," I may well ąualify as the 
youngest of those 
women captured 
in photos by him. 
The enclosed 
photograph was 
taken in August, 
1939, when I was 
about H/i years 
old. It was Pic¬ 
ture Day at Camp 
Wyoda on Lalce 
Fairlee, a girls' 
summer camp 
founded by my grandparents in 1916 
and directed, at the time, by my 
mother and my aunt. In between the 
numerous photos of the camp and the 
campers, Mack Derick toolc the time 
to photograph the director's daughter, 
who must have caught his eye. 

Peggy Bratley Mamet 

Montreal and Highgate Center 

Thanks from Bermuda 

Having just returned home follow- 
ing a most pleasant Christmas holiday 
in the indeed friendly State of Yer¬ 
mont, we thought we would use the 
medium of your excellent magazine to 
say thanlc you to the people of Yer¬ 
mont that we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing for their very warm welcome and 
helpfulness in a "Christmas away 
from home". 

We would especially like to make 
mention of the warm feeling of wel¬ 
come that we received from Al and 
Betty Geibel and their staff at the 
Three Stallion Inn in Randolph. What 
a super place to stay and cali home for 
Christmas! 

Corning from a tourist market vaca- 
tion island, it is easy to see that warm, 
sincere, friendly attitude that your 
populace possesses. Please don't ever 
lose it. 

Skip and Patti Tatem 

St. George, Bermuda 



Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: vtlife@lif.state.vt.us 






























Wermont Maił Order Gifts & Specialty Foods V 









'ermont 

~)erbal 

f healittg 


(joodricfi ’s Mapie ‘farm 


Route 2, Box 2932 
Cabot, VT 05647 


WHOLESALE • RETAIL 
• MAIL ORDER 

To order, cali: 

1-800-639-1854 
or fax us at: 
1-802-426-3388 

3f MasterCard, Visa, 
Discover or check - 
We ship nationwide 

Ask for our 
Catalog of wonderful 
Mapie Products! 


Circle Reader Service Number 106 


cuk for the cołxNlwot\ c lothcs 

Fćcl ^ood I OVCK u/itk OUK 
c&SU&l coh My U/OłrN«t\S ciotki^. 

farjtat 

factoryetc*...inc. 

*spirited hats ... careffee clothing 
Quechee, Vermont 

802-296-6646 
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Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Vermont Herbal Healing 

Ali Natural Medicinals & Cosmetics 


SAWY SALME® 

5t. Johns wort, comfrey, and 
calendula are blended into this 
soothing and rejuvenating blend. 

Use Sawy Salve® on bruises, burns, 
cuts, chapped or 
crackedskin.diaperrash ■ ^ 

&sunburn. $5.50-2 oz. 

FASULOUS 
FACE CREAMS 
rosę, sandalwood & rosę geranium 

Letthebeautyof naturę 
ST moisturizeand revitalize 
/ yourskin.$6.00-2oz. 


ECHINACEA 
immunity booster , ( 

Historically, Echinacea or purple 
coneflower has been used to 
strengthen the immune system 
and prevent sickness during 
timesofstress. $12.00 - 2 oz. 


LUSCIOUS \ 

LIP SALMS 
ruby, pink&natural ęfi 

Dynamizelips with this 
elemental, plant-based formula 
that protects and replenishes 
inherent softness. $2.5 0 -1/4 oz. 

Order at our website! www.vtherbalhealing.com (caiiforwhoie&aic) 


V 

mo 

^ VERagNT 

Dried Chanterelle Sauce Mix 
Prepare a gourmet meal 
for six in minutes. 

Perfect for pasta or poultry. 

$12.00 delivered. Available late Jidy. Supply limited. Orders filled as received. 

1 - 800 - 964-9980 802 - 888-9966 
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First Night 


Taplin Hill Farm 
East Corinth, VT 05040 


ph (502) 439-5306 
fax (502) 439-6006 
email: 

orders@vtherbalhealing.com 


CLAIRE MURRAY- 


Classic Vermont Memorles 

McWAYNE /3S) 

JEWELERS V®/ 

Manchester's Oldest Jewelry Storę 


Planning for Autumn? 

The “wherc & when” video on VT’s autumn 
splendor: locations, timing... & morę. 


Customer comments: 

“.. .relaxing and beautiful...” 

“...superbly crafted..“...excellent...” 
“...want to watch it again and again.” 


$20 (+$4 S&H) chk/MO/Visa/MC [Run time 61 min.] 

Fourteenth Star, Inc. 

PO Box 819, Shelburne VT 05482-0819 
Visa/MC orders: 1-888-236-5424 

Q?: e-mail: autumn@peakcolor.com www.peakcolor.com 


Each year the hrst syrup off ihe evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest gracie. 


In u 1.2 piiit 

re-usable, 

gliLSS 

decanter 
for $19.95 

l)elivere( 
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MORSE 


For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm. 
Montpelier, VT 

1-800/242-2740 

1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 

Maplespeak @ A0L.com 


VERMONT COVERED BR1DGE 
CHARM 

Now available in two styles — 
the Wolcott Raił rond Bridge (left) 
and the Aflmgton Cooered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 


Corner of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 

Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 

802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it Special..Make it McWnyne's" 
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Great Art to be Walked On 


Claire has changed the way we look at our 
floors...now she will change the way we look at 
our homes. 

Route 5 • Ascutney 
Route 7A • Manchester 


Claire Murray Catalog • (800) 252.4733 
$5 refundable with first purchase 
PO Box 390 • Ascutney, VT 05030 
www.clairemurray.com 
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On Bristols Ledges 

By John Elder 
Illustration by Linda Jones 



M y wife, Rita, and I walked up 
to the Bristol Ledges after sup- 
per on an April night for an im- 
promptu camp-out. It was to be a fuli 
moon, and the evening — if not ex- 
actly warm — promised to be our 
mildest of the season so far. We both 
carried our backpacks, though they 
were lightly loaded — minę with just 
the tent, our pads and pillows, hers 
with our sleeping bags, water bottles 
and a thermos of coffee. 

We often come up to this beautiful 
spot overlooking our home in the vil- 
lage below. The trail to the Ledges is 
the best used in Bristol, in every sea¬ 
son of the year. It is a short hike, and 
never offers the fruitful confusion of 
getting lost amid the ancient relics of 
the heights in the mountains around 
us. But it still has a special richness 
because of the countless times our 
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Editor’s Notę: This article is 
adapted from Reading the Moun¬ 
tains of Home by John Elder, Stew¬ 
art Professor of English and Envi- 
ronmental Studies at Middlebury 
College, and reprinted by per mis - 
sion of Harvard University Press. 
Elder’s book, which was published 
this spring, is a walking meditation 
on humanity and naturę based on 
his reading of the Robert Frost 
poem, “Directive” and Elder } s 
hikes on North and South moun¬ 
tains, near the town of Bristol. Our 
excerpt focuses on an interlude in 
the town of Bristol itself. 

Copyright ©1998 by The Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard Col¬ 
lege. Ali rights reserved. 


family, in every permutation and com- 
bination, has come up here over the 
past 16 years. The Ledges consist of a 
beautiful terrace of ąuartzite, sloping 
down over a western vista that in- 
cludes the entire village as well as the 
distant Adirondaclcs and Lakę Cham- 
plain. 

Bristol, because of its several lumber 
yards and its chain grocery storę and 
pharmacy and because it is home to 
Mount Abraham Union High school, 
two banks and several churches, is the 
region's unofficial Capital. Forestry, 
gravel extraction, hunting, and cabins 
in the woods all contribute to the char- 
acter of our district. It's traditionally 
been a pretty rough place, with morę 
than its share of proud, cantankerous 
individualists. 

When Rita and I moved here with 
our two-year-old, Rachel, in the sum- 











mer of 1979, we had a couple of experi- 
ences that agreed with the frontier- 
town atmosphere of Main Street and 
that heightened the contrast between 
this morę brawling, precarious town 
and the relatively sedate shire town of 
Middlebury, where I teach at the col¬ 
lege. At that time, one of BristoTs 
landmarks was an elegant little restau- 
rant on Main Street called Mary's 
(which has sińce moved a few miles 
out of town to become a bed and break- 
fast). After one of our first weeks of 
steaming off moldering wallpaper, 
having floors refinished, patching plas¬ 
ter and otherwise settling in, a friend 
took us out to dinner at Mary's. 

We were sitting at a round table in 
Mary's little bay window, our space 
defined by the candles and the winę 
glasses beside our plates, when all of a 
sudden there was a tremendous raclcet 
from just about five feet away. Cars on 
Main Street are parlced facing into the 
curb. Immediately across from our 
window was the long hood of a faded 
green Pontiac, and one young man had 
thrown another up on this hood the 
better to pound on him. The din was 
terrific, as if someone were wailing 
away on a large piece of sheet-metal 
with a hammer, and we could see very 
clearly the aggressor's rising and falling 
fist. With the clove-and-cinnamon 
aroma of our pumpkin soup rising 
around our faces and the bases of our 
winę glasses nestled in our hands, we 
experienced a severe case of cognitive 
dissonance while hearing and witness- 
ing that beating so close by. While we 
sat there stupefied, a woman from a 
nearby table bolted out the door and 
began yelling "Stop that! Leave him 
alone!" The spell was brolcen, and the 
rest of us near the front door of Mary's 
rushed after her to lend morał support. 
The conąueror, a skinny kid in jeans 
and a T-shirt, loolced around at us as if 
he too had been startled from a dream, 
jerked his victim up by his own T- 
shirt and hustled him down the alley 
beside Mary's, beating him at intervals 
as they scuffed off in the direction of 
the New Haven River, one błock away. 
Along with the restaurant's other pa- 
trons, we watched them leave, looked 
at the blank, undented hood, and trick- 
led back to our meals without further 
comment. Did this just happen? What 
next? 





YERGENNES 


VERMONT 


0 V E R 2 0 0 CRAFTS AND A N TIQ U E BOOTHS 


Rt 22A (Just off Rt 7) • 802.877.2975 • www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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^zawinę into zetkement takes time... 


It takes years of planning to gain 
a fulfilling retirement lifestyle. 
Kendals years of experience 
have led to accreditation as one 
of the nation's best facilities. 
Kendal is located near 
Dartmouth College and Dart- 
mouth Hitchcock Medical 
Center—stimulating adult 
classes and outstanding health 
care to help keep you growing. 


Kendal 8 

atHanover 


80 Lyme Road 
Hanover, NH 03755-1218 
(603) 643-8900 


Pictured above in the Kendal at Hanover 
garden: resident Bee Gee Tuttle, her 
daughter Leslie, and granddaughter Lily. 


Equal Housing Opportunity Visit our web site at www.kah.kendal.org 
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Some say the race belongs 
to the swift. We suggest it's 
the professionally coached. 



Key PrivateBank 

There's no doubt that your 
finances couid benefit from 
Professional, personal 
attention. Let Key PrivateBank 
put you on a steady course 
towards achieving your goals. 
Cali Scott Carpenter at 
802-660-4271 
to find out morę. 
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YERMONT YERNACULAR DESIGNS, INC. 


RD 1, EAST CALAIS, (802) 456-7020 write or cali for portfolio 

YERMONT 05650 1-800-639-1796 of designs - $20.00 


Reproduction 18th &. 19th C. Yermont homes built on your site 


Within that same week came an- 
other event reinforcing our sense that, 
in moving 12 miles northeast of Mid- 
dlebury, we had somehow come to the 
Wild West. Rachel was asleep upstairs 
and Rita and I were scraping morę 
wallpaper off the dining room walls 
with the help of a steamer and wide 
putty knives. Through the window we 
couid hear the F-16 whine of a truck 
and a motorcycle racing each other at 
top speed up North Street toward our 
house. The motorcycle was on the 
right side of the road, and the truck 
was rewing along beside him in the 
left lane with an exuberant youth fir- 
ing a shotgun as he stood in the truck's 
bed. 

Perhaps it was the gunfire, or per- 
haps the truck madę a companionable 
swerve. But half a błock before the 
contestants pulled even with our 
house, the motorcyclist lost control 
and flew out over his bike. Hurtling 
along as if auditioning for a job as the 
Humań Cannonball, he collided head- 
on with a telephone pole that marked 
the division between our driveway and 
our neighbor's. His helmet split right 
down the middle and he lay, felled, 
across our yard as we and our neigh- 
bors waited for the police and rescue 
squad to arrive. Rita and I telephoned 
the hospital the next day to see what 
had happened to the cyclist, expecting 
that death or paralysis were the only 
alternatives. But he was, apparently, 
fine except for a few scrapes and a 
speeding ticket. 

A vibration had been set up for us, 
though, by these glimpses of violence 
in our new hometown. Driving home 
from Middlebury each aftemoon as the 
college year started, Td pass the young 
guys sitting in their cars by the Green 
or smoking in the town bandstand. 
They'd stare at all the passers-by, look- 
ing, I felt, for trouble. When Halloween 
approached, we learned that Bristol 
staged the most ambitious program in 
the county on October 30th, or Cab- 
bage Night, the traditional datę for 
pranks, and it had gotten morę and 
morę out of hand. A few years back, 
some of the boys on the Green had 
started jumping on the hood and roof 
of a car that stopped at the light one 
Cabbage Night. I never heard whether 
or not they knew the driver. Regard- 
less, he was not amused, took a pistol 
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from his glove compartment, lowered 
his window, and shot one of them. 

In this new era, between dances for 
the big kids and a paradę for the 
younger ones, Cabbage Night and Hal- 
loween went off without a hitch. But 
just as Rita and I were beginning to re- 
lax with colder weather and a respite 
from what had seemed a dangerous 
summer and fali, a finał event honed 
the edgy feeling of our new home. 

We'd gone to bed at the end of a long 
day in early November. In my dream I 
heard a loud pounding, like the fight in 
front of Mary's, but was so disoriented 
it took a while before I realized where 
it was coming from. Someone was 
standing on our front porch beating on 
the door as loudly as he could with his 
fists. I finally shook myself awalce, 
pulled on a robę and ran downstairs to 
open the door. As I loolced across 
North Street, though, I saw that he 
had run to our neighbor on the corner 
of Pine and, after having knocked fran- 
tically there, was just being admitted. I 
had not met that neighbor, an elderly 
woman who moved away shortly after 
that. To this day, I have no idea who 
the pounder in the darkness was, what 
he needed, what cali I did not answer. 
A little too sleepy, and perhaps a little 
scared as well, I came to the door only 
in time to see him run away as wildly 
as he'd come. 

• 

Before it got too dark on the evening 
that Rita and I hiked to the Ledges, we 
set up our little dome tent on a rela- 
tively fiat place tuclced between two 
red oalcs and on some cushioning soil 
between the Ledges and the trail. We'd 
been thinking about those early, wild 
impressions of Bristol in part because 
our son Matthew, at 14, seemed to be 
turning into a local tough-guy in train- 
ing. He was smoking, spitting, and per- 
fecting his drop-dead stare. We some- 
times felt in our own home as if we 
were clueless middle-aged drivers 
cruising bacie and forth beside the vil- 
lage Green with its contemptuous ado- 
lescent gallery. But now, having con- 
templated the grid of streets below us 
that mapped our present and our past 
alike, we spread out the bags and got 
ready for nightfall. 

The sky was elear, and the moon 
was already rising behind us. There 
seemed absolutely no chance of rain, 



Estate & Custom Jewelers 

11 Central Street • Woodstock, VT 05091 
ntQewlry@aol.com 


Remember YermonCs Charm 


Covered bridge charms are custom designed replicas. 
Available in Sterling Silver, 14K and 18K yellow or wbite gold. 
Order Toll-free at 1-800-538-9641 
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Some FolksArenl Happy 

Unless They Have 

The Sun, The Moon, And The Starsi 

If you're one of them, youll love Uermont! 



Vermont is beautiful sunsets, 
moonlit nights...and just about 
everything else you could hope for. You want 
to know about Places of Interest, our Calendar of Events or 
Recreational Activities? Want to rent a vacation home, book a room or 
a campsite, or obtain driving directions to specfic locations? 

Check out LinkVermont...it’s all there! 
www. linkvermont.com 
“EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT VERMONT, ANO THEN SOME!’’ 
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The Machinę ~ 
Tool Trail 


Windsor Mt. Ascutney Springfield 

t was known as “Precision Valley,” the 
birthplace and center of the machinę 
tool industry in Vermont—and the indus- 
trial world. 


I 


Now, a broadly interpreted, multi-faceted 
historical tour celebrates this rich history 
and acknowledges the present-day manu- 
facluring businesses that have grown up in 
its shadow. Eleven distinctly different sites 
capture the ingenuity, and the entrepre- 
neurial spirit of the region. 

Begin your tour at the American Precision 
Museum in Windsor, and explore at your 
own pace. For information 802-674-5781. 


Sponsored by Ascutney Mountain Resort, inviting you to 
stay with us wbite exploring the Machinę Tool Trail. 
1-800-243-0011. www.ascutney.com 


A?.»y 


Most sites handicapped accessible 
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THE 

CLEAN 

YIELD 


Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter 


SOCIALLY 
RESPONSIVE 
FINANCIAL 
S E R VIC E S 
SINCE 1985 


For morę information ca II 800.809.6439 or write: 

The Clean Yield 

P.O. Box 1 17 

Gawin Hill Road 

Greensboro, VT 05841 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 
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so we didrPt bother putting the fly on 
the tent. We did zip up the screen door 
to keep out a rising choir of mosąui- 
toes and gnats, but with the tent's 
opened flap and its mesh top it was 
still about as bright inside as out. We 
watched as the village and the high 
school were outlined by emerging 
strands of light. Over the next hour, 
those lamps seemed to dim again as 
the moon slid overhead and into view. 
First, it bathed us in light from behind 
the tent, then it cast black shadows 
from the oak trees down over our bags, 
and finally it blazed right in the door 
so that we could see each others' faces 
with perfect clarity. A wind arose with 
the moon. We lay as if drugged under 
that sky that was brilliantly moonlit 
until after 3 a.m., in a tent whose sides 
billowed in and out with the night's 
slow pulse. 

Eventually, when we stopped chat- 
ting and lay ąuietly in our warm bags, 
my own thoughts ran to another event 
associated with the Ledges. It was a 
forest fire in the summer of 1982 that 
changed my perspective on the tough 
boys who hang around the Green. I al- 
ways think of it when I hike up to the 
Ledges, sińce it was a fire that found 
its epicenter in this rock. Because of 
our rainy climate and moist soil, as 
well as the generał dampness of decay- 
ing matter that carpets these wood- 
lands, the mountains of Vermont are 
sometimes called the asbestos forest. 
Unlike the woods west of the lOOth 
meridian where, as Smokey warns, 
one match can start a forest fire, it's 
next to impossible to get a respectable 
conflagration started out here. But in 
late July of that year, one did kindle, 
right below the Ledges. 

In the morning a column of light- 
gray smoke was rising from the ridge, 
and by afternoon it had thickened into 
a dark-gray cloud. By 5 p.m. it was 
looking ąuite serious, with the orange 
of flames snapping through the smoke. 
Men returning home from work began 
walking up the reservoir trail with 
shovels and axes over their shoulders 
to settle this blaze right next to our 
village. When I arrived at the Ledges 
with my own garden spade, in a linę 
that looked to me like the dwarfs on 
their way home from the mines in 
Snów White, I found Claire Lathrop, 
owner of the main mills in town, mar- 
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M C KERN ON 

DESIGN • CONSTRUCTION • INTERIORS • FURNISHINGS 

Brandon, Vermont ( 888 ) 484-4200 Glens Falls, New York 

www.sover.net/~mckernon 
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Revolutionary “2-in-1” 

TRIMMER/MOWER™' 

Takes the place ofboth your hand-held 
trimmer and small-wheels rotary mower! 

• The DR® TRIMMER/MOWER rolls 
light as afeather on two BIG WHEELS! 

• TRIMS far easier, better 
morę precisely than hand- 
held trimmers. Plus, 



MOWS everything from 
whole lawns (even wet!) 
to tough waist-high 
grass and weeds with 
ease! 

• Rocks, roots, 
stumps, etc...do it 
no harm because 
the “DR®” has no 
Steel blade 
to bend 
or duli. 


Peifect 
for ALL 
mowing and 
^ trimming 
ff around smaller 
properties, vaca- 
tion homes, etc., 
and for finish-up 
mowing and 
trimming after 
riding mowers 
on larger parcels. 
A delight for 
anyone to use! 

*Tbu> fdee 
i(8oo)q06-8T<46 


FREE SHIPPING thru June 3rd! 


shalling the forces. Most of us worked 
at digging a trench to contain the 
blazes. Members of the Fire Depart¬ 
ment donned Indian-packs — tanlcs of 
water they wore on their baclcs with 
hoses and nozzles through which they 
pumped a hissing stream onto the em- 
bers. It was hot work and they were 
streaming with sweat in the afternoon 
sun. A couple of guys with three 
wheelers were zipping up and down 
between the trees with refilled tanlcs 
from the reservoir. 

By the time most of us got up to the 
Ledges, the main fire was out. But the 
flames were still roaring right below 
the rock, where the cliff dropped 
straight down toward the elementary 
school. And that's where the hard boys 
from the Green were doing their own 
work. There was a strip of oalcs sepa- 
rated by just a few feet from the morę 
continuously wooded face below, and 
just beginning to talce flame in their 
upper branches. The guys lowered 
each other down on ropes to lop off the 
burning tops and prevent the fire from 
descending to the yillage. These 
slcinny 20-year-olds in blacie jeans and 
white T-shirts, with their tattooed 
forearms and their faces that had 
rarely, it seemed to me, shown the 
town anything other than a scowl or 
snarl, were smiling and laughing as 
they swung through the smółce. Grip- 
ping the ropes with one hand and their 
keening chainsaws in the other, they 
dropped toward the fire and did the 
town's most dangerous work. 

Eventually, the flames were extin- 
guished and mop-up operations were 
well in hand. At that point, I gave my- 
self an honorable discharge and stum- 
bled bacie down toward the village and 
bed. In my fatigue and in the darkness 
of those moonless woods, I somehow 
got off the trail and decided just to 
head downhill rather than backtrack- 
ing to find the place Td gone wrong. 
The slope was steep, my footing was 
uncertain, and I ended up sprawling 
fiat on my face among the roots and 
leaf-litter. My glasses were knocked 
off and, though I patted the ground on 
all sides for 20 feet or so, I never did 
find them. My hand did fali on my 
shovel, though, and I ended up finding 
the rest of the myopic way down hold¬ 
ing it just below the blade and using 
the handle as a walking stick. The 


So, WHY HASSLE with 
hand-held trimmers or 
small-wheels mowers? 
Please cali TOLL FREE or 
mail coupon at right for FREE 
DETAILS of the Revolutionary 
DR® TRI MM ER/MO WER 7 


YES! Please rush FREE DETAILS of the Revolutionary i 
DR TRIMMER/MOWER' including prices and spec i fi- j 
cations for Manuał and Electric-Starting Models and “Off -1 
Season” Savings now in effect. 

Name___•£ 

VTL ł 

Address_<-> 

® 

City_State_Zip-5 

To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS . Dept. 3759T i 
Meigs Road. P.O. Box 25, Yergennes, VT 05491 
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earth madę a hollow thump beneath 
my stick as I tapped downhill on the 
wrong side of the ridge, eventually 
ending up on Route 116. This long 
march gave me a chance to think about 
the remarkable service that nobody 
else in town could have done so well, 
if at all, offered by exhilarated young 
men who usually got called, and prob- 
ably called themselves, losers and 
punks. Watching them at worlc had 
helped me realize something that I 
should have understood long before. 
Hanging around the Green, they had 
all been waiting. For the excitement, 
and the danger, wars might have repre- 
sented to their fathers and grandfa- 
thers. For the sense of purpose on be- 
half of their entire community that 
came with staving off this natural dis- 
aster. Finally, for something to do that 
madę better use of their courage, imag- 
ination and playfulness than the dead- 
end jobs awaiting high-school drop- 
outs in a depressed rural area, and to 
which they would be drifting soon 
enough, whatever their sullen resis- 
tance while hanging out around the 
bandstand for a few years. 

Losses enliven our sense of place. 
They tell the interwoven histories of a 
forest and a community. Danger madę 
these young men feel alive, and useful, 
up in the mountains where adventures 
were still possible. After listless days 
while they felt left behind by the pur- 
poseful traffic of North Street, they re- 
membered in swinging below the 
Ledges what it felt like to play. 

Our own three children aren't old 
enough to remember the fire of '82, 
but this spot has meant play for them, 
too. It's been a place to throw rocks 
out over the tree tops and, from Au¬ 
gust on, to gather blueberries that 
grow thickly in the charred soil just 
north of the Ledges. As a seven-year- 
old, our son Caleb liked to fili one 
hand with the smali, wild berries, in- 
comparably morę flavorful than the 
plump ones we can buy in the super¬ 
market. Then, carefully removing the 
twigs and the odd green ones, he tossed 
them into his mouth and crunched 
down on 20 minutes of picking in one 
enormous, unforgettable bite. 

We ventured up to the Ledges from a 
house that we never quite lost sight of 
below, to play the gamę of animals eat- 
ing the seasons of our lives. 



Vacation 
with Vermont’s 
best and visit 
these fine Ver- 
mont attractions. 

See famous 
Vermont Products 
\ while they’re being 
madę and redis- 
| cover your heritage 
through world- 
class museums. 
Explore Vermont’s 
spectacular 
countryside and 
experience its 
natural beauty. 



Yisit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 




Rte. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 


New location: 

100 Dorset St. 

S. Burlington, VT 


Famous nationwide for 
fine corn cob smoked 
meals, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 
free slide show. 


www.dakinfarm.com 


The Very Best From Yermont! 
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Vermont’s Largest Agricultural Fair! 

AUGUST 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1998 


Route 17, New Haven, VT 
For information 802-545-2557 
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Historie Cruises Daily 

LARItABEE’S POINT, SHORIIIAM. M\ 
MOUNT INDEPENDENCI*:, 
and FORT TICONDEROC* A. NA 

802-897-5331 
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The Sheldon Museum 



“Preserving Vermont history sińce 1882” 

Visit an elegant 1829 rnarble merchant's hanie. 
Wiew changing history and art exhibits in our 
ga ller i es. Museum Shop, Research Center, 
many special programs and events. 

1 Park Street, Middlebury • 802/388-2117 
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COUNTRY STORĘ 
ANTIQUE MALL 
ARTS & CRAFTS CENTER 


Miniaturę Train Rides 
Antiąue Carousel 
Vermont Sugar House 
Canoe and Kayak Rentals 

EVENTS: 1-800-438-5565 

1-89 Exit 1, Route 4, Quechee, VT 05059 
Reader Service Number 179 



The Scandinavian Country Shop 


Largest selection of Scandinavian gifts and handerafts 
in Vermont. Located in a delightful Swedish cahin. 
Crystal, table linens, Norwegian sweaters, Christmas 
decorations, lingonberries, and much morę. 

Warm Brook Rd., Arlington, VT 
(802) 375-6666 
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'An Absolutely 
Amazing Gardeners 
Gift Shop" 

Tropical Conservatory 
850 Perennial Varieties 
Herbs • Roses • Watergardens 
17 Greenhouses • Dwarf Conifers 
Complimentary Cappuccino 

EQUINOX VALLEY NURSERY 

Historie Rte. 7A, Manchester, VT 
2 miles south of the village 
(802) 362-2610 
Zn 
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Sagę Sheep Farm 

Stowe, Vermont 
Afternoon tea on the farm 
Homegrown Spring Lamb 
Sweaters • Blankets • Woolens 

Tea 12:30-4:30 

Reseruations 
Recommended 
Mid June to Mid 
October 

802-253-2955 



STOWE LLAMA RANCH 

Stowe, Vermont 

Educational Farm Tours 
Llama Treks for most ages 
Open June 20th thru fali foliage 


Welcome to the fascinating 

World of Llamas 

by appointment only 

802-253-5118 

Chris & Linda Wood 
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July 1 7,1 8,1 9 1 998 

Middletown Springs, Vermont 

Featuring national and regional acts of great 
diversity - from balleł and African dance to 
storytelling; puppet shows and marionettes to folk, 
blues, reggae, Irish, funk and rock-and-roll musie! 

In adaition, there are alternative eneray 
workshops, demonstrations and vendors; Tiands- 
on activities for children, art & craft exhibitors, 
and morę! 

For morę information, performer list and updates, 
visit our website at www.solarfest.com 
or cali 802 - 235-2641 


An exfrraordinavy summer festival 
powered entirely by the sun! 
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^Sl^pyer 200 Crafts and 
\Antiques Booths 



At Kennedy 
Brothers * 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiąues and Food. 
Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron, 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet, 
Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. A scoop shop 
and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rl. 22A (Just off Rt. 7) (802) 877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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FAIRBANKS 

MUSEUM & PLANETARIUM 


Discover northern New England’ s lar gest 
natural science collections, plus... 



• toys, tools, dolls 

• dinosaurs, weapons, 
the Civil War 

• summer Children's 
Naturę Corner, 
Planetarium, and morę! 


It’ s family fun at its best! Open daily. 
Main Street-St. Johnsbury, VT 
802 748-2372 

www.fairbanksmuseum.org 
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Visitors Center: Open daily May 1- Oct. 31 (closed July 4) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:00, Sun. noon-5:00 
Historie quarry - Video - Displays - Vt.-made gifts - 
Free Admission 

Narrated Quarry Tour: June-mid-Oct. M-F. Exciting 
tours to 50-acre, 600 ft. deep ACTIVE quarry. Smali fee. 

anufacturing: M-F 8:00-3:30 year-round, 
closed holidays. Cutting, polishing, 
SCULPT1NG. Free admission. 

Exit 6,1-89 Follow signs to 
Visitors Center/Quarrv 
Rock of Ages Tours, Dept. VL, 
PO Box 482, Barre,VT 05641 
802-476-3119 
http://www.rockofages com 



OF AGES 

WORLDS 
LARGEST 
GRANTTE QUARRIES! 
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VERMONT RAPTOR CENTER 


AT VERMONT WTTUTE O NATUOAL SCIENCE 

EXPERIENCE CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERSWITH 
BIRDS OF PREY 

EXPLORE NATURĘ 

- TRAILS 

- PICNIC AREA 

- EXHIBITS 

- DEMONSTRATIONS 


CHURCHHtIROAD.WOOOSTOCX.VTQG091 002-467-2779 




Exit 4 or 5 off 1-91, Putney, VT 

800-726-8299 
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Robert TodcC LincoCn ’s 

fJdiOene— 


Abraham Lincoln’s descendants lived until 1975 in 
this 24-room Georgian Revival mansion in the scenie 
Vermont vi!lage of Manchester. The formal gardens, 
established in 1907. display a spectacular bloom of 
pconies, roses and lilies during the summer months. 

Newly restored kitchen gardens. 


Tours Daily — Mid-May through October 
Grounds open 9:30 A.M. Last tour begins at 4:00 P.M. 
Historie 7A South, Manchester. VT 05254 

Information 802-362-1788 • Fax 802-362-1564 



Okyis 


• Complete Fly-Fishing & 
Wingshooting Outfitters 

• Classic Country Fashions for 
Men & Women 

• Rugged Outdoor Wear 

• Distinctive Gifts for the 
Country Home 

• Guaranteed Quality Since 1856 

Orvis 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester, VT 
802-362-3750 • Open daily 9-6 
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By Carol Maurer 
Photographed by 
Natalie Stultz 


I magine yourself on an old dirt 
lane overhung with huge eastern 
cottonwoods, box elders, and black 
willows. Look beyond the vine- 
covered barbed-wire fences strung 
from weathered wood posts and you 
can see planted fields, woodland and 
open meadow. Dense foliage offers 
habitat to morę than 50 species of 
birds, and to deer, red fox, coyote, 
skunk, raccoon, woodchuck, otter, 
mink, and an occasional moose or 


black bear. Low marshy areas harbor 
tali swamp grass, cattails and frogs. A 
narrow path winds through the woods 
to a meandering river along which you 
can sit ąuietly for hours. 

A remote corner of the Northeast 
Kingdom? A pastorał farm village in 
central Vermont? No, this scene is set 
within the state's most urban area — 
the City of Burlington. It's called the 
Intervale. 

Intervale is an old New England 


Farming the 


Burlington’s Blossoming Urbai 


















Left: Andy Jones and Erin Hanley run 
the Interuale Community Farm , one of 
many agricultural endeauors in 
Burlington's Interuale. Bottom , they 
said it couldn't be done: Yermont 
artichokes , grown by Erie Rozendaal. 
Below , Gardener's Supply founder 
Will Raap, a mouing force behind the 
Intervale's rebirth. 


term for lowland. Burlington^ Inter- 
vale covers about 700 acres of the 
1,300-acre flood plain straddling both 
sides of the Winooski River just before 
the river takes its last meander and 
empties into Lalce Champlain. Because 
most of the Intervale floods every 
spring, it has been spared the commer- 
cial and residential development that 
surrounds it in Burlington, Colchester 
and Winooski. 

Four thousand years ago, hunter- 
gatherers roamed the area near the 
banlcs of the Winooski, or Winoskik, 
the Abenaki term for the "land of the 
wild onion." Archeological evidence 
indicates that early Abenaki farming 
communities flourished there begin- 
ning around 750 A.D. 

Next came the French, then the Eng- 
lish, who explored the Winooski delta 
in the 18th century. While scouting 
the area in 1772, Ethan and Ira Allen 
were so impressed with its potential 
for farming that they purchased 46,000 
acres from the governor of New Hamp- 
shire. The original Intervale home- 
stead of Ethan and Fanny Allen is now 
a museum of early Vermont life (see 
page 39). 


by Rena Calkins, a resilient woman in 
her 90s who herded her cows with an 
old, white, mufflerless Buiclc. 

When Will Raap came to the Inter- 
vale in 1985, it was a dumping ground. 
Once the site of the city dump, the 
area continued to attract people who 
had developed the habit of discarding 
trash there. Old cars, car parts, house- 
hold appliances, furniture, and as- 
sorted debris littered the landscape. 
Even the city's Public Works Depart¬ 
ment dumped sludge from its waste 
treatment plant. 

Raap leased five acres from Rena 
Calkins for his Gardener's Supply 
Company, the successful retail and 
catalog business he had started in 
Winooski in 1983. Often called a vi- 
sionary, Raap has been the motivating 
force behind almost everything that 
has happened in the Intervale in recent 
years. His stewardship began with the 
removal of hundreds of tons of trash. 

Favored with fair-haired good looks, 
insightful intelligence, and an inven- 
tory of people slcills, Raap, in his late 
forties, is a '90s-style reincarnation of 
the '60s activist. Lilce Paul Hawlcen, 
founder of the Smith & Hawlcen gar- 
dening catalog, he studied economics, 
started a garden supply business, and 
preaches the gospel of sustainability. 
He practices the slogan "thinlc glob- 
ally, act locally." 

Born and raised 
in rural Califor- 
nia, the son of a 
high school agri- 
culture teacher, 


nteryale 


Garden 



During the 19th to mid-20th cen- 
turies, the land was owned by promi¬ 
nent Burlington families who hired 
tenant farmers. But with the decline of 
farming throughout Vermont in the 
last few decades, and no opportunity 
for commercial development, the In- 
tervale fell into disuse and neglect, of¬ 
ten becoming a haven for the lawless 
and homeless. In 1955, there were 13 
active farms, but by the 1980s that 
number had dwindled to one, owned 


Raap has long been interested in farm¬ 
ing issues. In 1977, on a trip abroad to 
study community planning, he yisited 
Findhorn, an alternative community 
in Scotland renowned for its spiritual 
yalues and outstanding yegetables. He 
stayed 18 months, returned with a 
new career direction and eventually 
went to work for the then-thriving 
Vermont branch of Garden Way, a 
mail-order garden supply business. 

His own company, Gardener's Sup¬ 


ply, has become a catalyst for change 
in the Intervale. Although the Burling¬ 
ton Electric Department had pur¬ 
chased 400 acres in 1983 to build its 
wood-fired McNeil Generating Plant, 
and the Winooski Valley Park District, 
a regional land trust, has owned 284 
acres of land on the opposite side of 
the Intervale sińce 1972, the Intervale 
was not really controlled by anyone. It 
had no constituency, so Will Raap 
filled the vacuum and toolc possession 
of an empty canvas upon which he be¬ 
gan to create his vision for the futurę. 

"I saw the Intervale as very under- 
utilized and very special," he recalls. 
"What's profound about this place is 
that it has been used for community 
agriculture for longer than there were 
Europeans here. Our purpose is to 
bring it into prominence." 

By "our purpose," Raap means the 
continual effort he and his company 
have madę to direct the attention of 
city government and the public to the 
importance of the Interyale. A major 
step was establishment of The Inter¬ 
yale Foundation in 1988 to restore the 
place as a vital social, economic, and 
natural resource. Raap has used the 
foundation as a yehicle to reinvigorate 
urban agriculture and restore the over- 
cultivated, depleted soil using crop ro- 
tation, composting, non-chemical pest 
control and di- 
verse crop culti- 
yation. The Inter¬ 
yale Foundation 
does not own 
land, but it man- 
ages 350 acres, 
some of which it 
leases to small- 
scale farmers. 
This "ineubator" 
arrangement of- 
fers the farmers 
an opportunity to 
acąuire experi- 
ence, low-cost 
land, compost, 
and farm equip- 
ment. In return, farmers must agree to 
grow their crops according to North¬ 
east Organie Farming Association stan- 
dards. In other respects, each farm op- 
erates in its own uniąue way. 

Daphne Malcinson, executive direc- 
tor of the foundation, is a native of 
rural England who raised sheep in 
Worcester, Vermont, for 23 years. She 
sees her job as bringing in morę farm¬ 
ers and connecting them to the re¬ 
gional food system. "A link to the city 
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is happening morę and morę/' she ob- 
serves. The goal is to supply at least 10 
percent of Burlington^ food. 

Digger's Mirth is a seven-acre col- 
lective farm with five members. Typi- 
cal of the young, non-traditional farm- 
ers in the incubator program, Dylan 
Zeitlyn has a social philosophy that 
accompanies a love of growing things. 
Kneeling to weed a neatly tilled field 
of lettuce, tomatoes, sąuash, and cu- 
cumbers, he tallcs about farming the 
Intervale. "We wanted to have a col- 
lective where everyone is a manager 
and gets the same wagę/' he explains. 
"It keeps us all invested and involved." 

Because they sell their produce di- 
rectly to the public, their location 
within a mile and a half of three 
farmer's markets is ideał. Digger's 
Mirth started the Old North End 
Farmer's Market that serves the low- 
income community bordering the In- 
tervale. "It's our favorite," Dylan says, 
"because we're bringing fresh, organie 
food to people who otherwise wouldn't 
be able to afford it. Because we have 
Iow oyerhead," he says, "we can keep 
our prices Iow. We enjoy direct contact 
with people who eat our stuff." 

In addition to the six incubator 
farms, the foundation operates its own 
demonstration area, Green City Farm. 
Green City supplies produce to 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, Vermont's 
largest hospital, which, in turn, recy- 
cles its food waste at the foundation^ 
composting operation. Managed by 
Jaina Clough, a recent Barnard College 
graduate, Green City also sells its pro¬ 
duce at the Intervale Farm Stand, to 
the New England Culinary Institute, 
and Trattoria Delia, a local restaurant. 
The farm is an active member of the 
Vermont Fresh NetWork, an organiza- 
tion of chefs and food producers work- 
ing cooperatively to promote the use 
of local produce. 

The Compost Project, started in 
1993, has matured into the founda- 
tion's most successful endeavor. Its 
mission, to sustain farming in the In- 
tervale by restoring the health of the 
soil, has expanded into a lucrative en- 
terprise, producing revenue through 
tipping fees and the sale of compost. 

Although the huge piles of compost, 
swarming with large, swooping gulls 
and pushed around by heavy eąuip- 
ment, may not be one of the Inter- 
vale's most scenie attractions, it is one 
of its most viable. Compost Project di- 
rector Andy Harper says he works hard 
at ąuality control. "We start with our 




Above, mountain bikers Jay 
McKee and Steve Gumey on 
an Interuale trail. Right, the 
Cook's Garden plantings. 
Opposite, Acadia Davis 
(front), Alya Stoffer and a 
haruest of tomatoes. 


own recipe. You have to put 
together the right ingredients 
in the right way," he ex- 
plains. "The ratio of carbon 
to nitrogen is very impor- 
tant. You need a certain amount of wa- 
ter and oxygen to feed the microbes 
that eat the carbon and nitrogen. 
Then," he goes on, "farmers supply 
horse manure, and the UVM farm 
brings cow manure. Leaves are 
dumped, and restaurants, supermar- 
kets, institutions, and Ben & Jerry's 
supply food waste." 

The piles are turned freąuently, and 
six months later the compost is fin- 
ished, then cured for another three 
months. Most is sold to landscapers 
and individual gardeners. 

"People are enthralled with it," 
Harper exclaims, "We can't keep the 
product in stock!" 

The Intervale Foundation has 
stacked up an impressive record in a 
relatively short period, but it's not the 
only gamę on the Intervale. 

On Monday and Thursday after- 
noons at 4 o'clock from June through 
October, people stream through the 
gate at the Intervale Community 
Farm. I carry my big canvas bag to the 
check-in stand, and scan the black- 
board for information on what vegeta- 
bles, fruits and herbs are available for 
pickup or for picking. I enter a large 


shed with long wooden tables holding 
plastic bins, filled with produce, and 
scales on which to weigh the amount 
allocated according to the size of my 
share. In addition to all the main- 
stream salad greens and vegetables, 
I've learned to cook creatively with 
kale, chard, turnips, parsnips, and 
other wallflowers I generally overlook 
in the supermarket. Large beds of aro- 
matic herbs make my job easier. I chat 
with friends and friendly strangers, 
and enjoy the sight of two massive 
draft horses pulling an old wooden hay 
wagon fuli of grinning kids. I might 
buy a loaf of homemade bread, or pick 
up some recipes before heading out to 
the fields for flowers, berries and other 
fresh edibles. Here I can experience all 
the joys of a fresh-picked harvest with- 
out any of the work. 

The Intervale Farm is a model of 
community-supported agriculture, one 
of morę than 500 nationwide. It was 
launched from Gardener's Supply, 
whose staff were its first shareholders. 
It is now an independent, non-profit or- 
ganization run by Andy Jones, assisted 
by Erin Hanley and two apprentices. 

Community-supported agriculture 
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is a collaboration between farmers and 
consumers to produce healthy food in 
a sustainable way. Members of the 
community buy shares, and the pooled 
money is used to finance land, eąuip- 
ment, supplies, and the farmers' 
salaries. The shareholders get together 
for meetings, work days, and potluck 
suppers that help build community 
and add to the fun. 

To Andy Jones, whose fantasy is that 
some day the Intervale will supply 
most of Burlington's produce, the so- 
cial aspect of his job is the most enjoy- 
able. But he sees a danger hidden in the 
success of the farm, which is now at 
capacity — morę than 300 shareholders 
— and has a waiting list. "There is a 
tension between economies of scalę 
and disadvantages of large scalę," he 
says. "Getting to know people and hav- 
ing a relationship with members is im- 
portant. The thing that distinguishes 
us is that there is a lot morę opportu- 
nity for participation. People get out to 
pick and have active involvement in 
governing. It's the next best thing to 
having your own garden." 

A relative newcomer to the Inter- 
vale community is Shepherd Ogden, 
whose Cook's Garden display and trial 
gardens lavishly adorn the lot next to 
the Gardener's Supply building. Raised 
beds neatly framed in wood and sepa- 
rated by bark-mulch walking paths 
yield giant stallcs of ornamental corn, 
decorative pole beans hanging from 
wooden frames, and unbelievably lush 
pale green and purple lettuce among 
many other vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. Huge golden sunflowers, out- 
rageously red poppies, and bright, mul- 
ticolored hollyhocks dominate the col- 
orful scene. 

Shep, a poet motivated by the need 
for a livelihood, and his wife, Ellen, 
started their market gardens in Lon- 
donderry nearly 20 years ago. Eventu- 
ally, they developed a seed catalog 
business that specializes in what they 
describe as "consummate varieties 
such as the ultimate pesto basil from 
Italy, heirloom melons from France, 
pak choi from Japan, and leeks from 
England to name just a few." The Og- 
dens claim to offer the widest selec- 
tion of salad greens in the country and 
they comb the world for outstanding 
flower specimens. 

Raap, impressed by the Ogdens' Lon- 
donderry gardens, invited the Ogdens 
to the Intervale. Now, Rich Davidson, 
a local gardener, and his wife, Libby, 
tend the demonstration gardens that 



test every seed in the beautifully illus- 
trated Cook's Garden catalog. 

Talcing all this agricultural innova- 
tion to the next level, Raap, in cooper- 
ation with city officials, is advancing 
the concept of an eco-industrial park 
based on European models and some 
U.S. projects still on the drawing 
board. The eco-park, proposed for 10 
acres of high ground next to the Mc- 
Neil Plant, would probably be over- 
seen by a public-private-university 
partnership. 

The idea is to capture excess steam 
from the McNeil Plant to fuel smali, 
environmentally conscious businesses 
whose waste products would be used 
by other businesses — one's waste 
would be another's resource. For ex- 
ample, steam could heat a greenhouse. 
The food produced by the greenhouse 
could be coolced into frozen gourmet 
dinners and shipped to hotels and 
restaurants. The waste from the green¬ 
house could be composted to enrich 


the Intervale's soil for farming. If it 
works as proposed, the eco-park would 
create jobs and serve as an academic 
learning lab for sustainable develop- 
ment. 

For morę than a decade, Raap's 
empty Intervale canvas has been fill- 
ing with the variegated colors and pat- 
terns of his vision — with harvest fes- 
tivals, naturę trails, bike paths, com¬ 
munity gardens, and youth employ- 
ment programs. But, his vision goes 
beyond the confines of this fertile 
flood plain. 

"It has a broader relevance," he says, 
"to a Vermont that has to find a way 
to carry the best of itself into the next 
century. The Intervale cannot lose 
contact with the land and environ- 
ment. It can be a demonstration area 
for the values that are sustaining and 
relevant to the futurę." <&> 


Writer Carol Maurer and photographer 
Natalie Stultz both live in Burlington. 
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In the lntervale 

The lntervale is just a short distance north of downtown 
Burlington, and worth a visit any day. Take lntervale Road, otf 
Riverside Avenue (routes 2 and 7), and you’re there. 

In addition to the beauty of the surroundings, there are 
many attractions. The Gardener’s Supply storę is the starting 
point. From there, getthe map and brochure for a self-guided 
tour of the area, including the Gardener’s Supply and Cook’s 
Garden demonstration gardens, the lntervale Community 
Farm, the Compost Project, the wood-recycling depot and 
Burlington’s McNeil power plant. Depending on the season, 
fresh produce from Green City Farm is available at Gardener’s 
Supply. Stroił the naturę trail along the Winooski, or ride the 
bike path to the nearby Ethan Allen Homestead for a look at its 
18th century gardens and a connection with Burlington’s 
recreation path, which runs along Lakę Champlain. 

For lntervale information: (802) 660-3505; for Ethan Allen 
Homestead information: (802) 865-4556; for information on 
the Winooski Valley Park Districfs naturę trails and commu¬ 
nity gardens: (802) 863-5744. 

Among events this summer: 

June 6: Gardener’s Supply warehouse sale. 

June 20: Opening tour of Cook’s Garden demonstration 
gardens. 

September 12: lntervale Festival, fresh food, hay rides, 
musie, kids’ events and garden tours. $2 per car. 



Machinery mixes the ingredients in the Intervale's large-scale 
composting project. In about nine months, it turns leaves and 
food waste from restaurants, markets and institutions into 
salable compost. Top , draft horses till the soil; above right, 
fresh produce for sale at the Interuale Farm Stand. 











































The Marsh-Billings mansion, home to two 
of Anterica's earliest conseruationists, 

George Perkins Marsh and Frederick Billings, 
and later to conseruationists and philanthropists 
Laurance and Mary Rockefeller. 
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WOODSTOCK'S NEW MARSH-BILLINGS NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Wliere Conservation Was Bom 

By Marialisa Calta 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


/ Jast January, when Laurance S. Rockefeller moved out of the ele¬ 
gant three-story Woodstock home he and his wife, Mary, had shared for 
morę than 40 years, he handed over the lceys, symbolically speaking, to the 
people of the United States. 

Actually, the lceys went to representatives of the National Park Service, 
but the result was that the Rockefellers' 26-room Queen Annę mansion 
and surrounding land — a total of 555 acres of managed forest, including part of Mount 
Tom, the 1,300-foot mountain that rises above Woodstock — are now part and parcel 
of the Marsh-Billings National Historical Park. 



The park, which officially opens with a 
smali celebration in early June, is Vermont's 
first national park property. It is the only na- 
tional park in the country dedicated to the his- 
tory of conservation, and house and land have 
far-reaching ties to the conservation move- 
ment and to Vermont history. 

Built in 1805, the house was the home of 
George Perkins Marsh (1801-1882), considered 
by many to be a founder of the science of ecol- 
ogy. In 1869, it was purchased by Frederick 
Billings (1823-1890), a man who carried on 
Marsh's vision of land 
stewardship and whose 
gran ddaugh ter, Mary 
French, became Laurance 
Rockefeller^ wife. The 
Rockefellers themselves 
have long been a part of 
the Woodstock commu- 
nity and the international 
community of conserva- 
tionists. 

According to Rolf Dia- 
mant, the newly named 
park superintendent, the 
Marsh-Billings property 
constitutes "perhaps the 
oldest continuously man¬ 
aged forest in the United 
States/' It would be hard, 
in fact, to find another par¬ 


cel of land so steeped in the history of this 
country's environmental movement. 

George Perkins Marsh grew up in the house 
in the early 1800s when it was a much morę 
humble Federal-style brick building. Marsh 
was a Renaissance man who mastered 20 lan- 
guages, read widely in science and philosophy, 
and worlced energetically in the fields of law, 
business, and foreign affairs. He helped shape 
the finał design of the Washington Monument 
and helped found the Smithsonian Institution. 
He headed the commission that designed the 
new Vermont State House 
when the old one burned 
in 1857. Most importantly, 
he became the first Ameri¬ 
can writer to articulate, in 
his seminal boolc Man and 
Naturę, what today we 
would cali an environmen- 
tal ethic. 

As an American ambas- 
sador stationed for years in 
the Mediterranean region, 
Marsh saw firsthand the 
devastating effects of "civ- 
ilization" upon naturę, of 
the turning of lush 
forested lands into arid 
deserts by man's indis- 
criminate use of natural 
resources. Man, he deter- 
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mined, was no asset to the planet. "Even now," he 
declared ominously, "we are breaking up the floor 
and the wainscotting and doors and window frames 
of our dwelling [Earth] to warm our bodies " 

"The great lesson of Man and Naturę was that na¬ 
turę did not heal herself," wrote David Lowenthal in 
the introduction to the 1965 Harvard University 
Press edition of the book. Marsh taught us that 
"land, once dominated and then abandoned by man, 
did not revert to its primitive condition but became 
impoverished," said Lowenthal. But Marsh also de¬ 
clared that man could intervene to help restore na¬ 
turę, and his work laid the foundations for the mod- 
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ern notions of land stewardship, forest management 
and sustainable agriculture. 

Frederick Billings, a native of Royalton who moved 
to Woodstock as a youth, was some 20 years Marsh's 
junior. He left Vermont for California during the 
Gold Rush and amassed a fortunę there after hanging 
out his shingle as one of the first lawyers in San 
Francisco. Later, after returning to Vermont, he be¬ 
came president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, the 
man who saved the company from collapse and saw 
its transcontinental route through to completion. 

Already involved in the preservation of Yosemite, 
Billings was deeply affected by Man and Naturę, 


* 














* 



which he read upon its publication in 1864. He re- 
turned to Woodstock with his eyes opened to the 
widespread deforestation of Vermont's hillsides. By 
the time of the Civil War most of the state's forests 
had been cut for lumber and potash, and the land 
grazed by sheep. Hillsides were eroding drastically, 
and only 20 to 30 percent of the original forest re- 
mained. 

Having purchased MarsłTs home (Marsh, by this 
time, was living abroad), Billings set about putting 
into practice new forestry management techniąues, 
including those he used to reforest Mount Tom. (The 
stately Norway spruce that linę the walk to the 



Left, Frederick Billings renovated the original Marsh 
home into an elegant Queen Annę mansion. Ahove , 
Billings memorabilia from a career that included the 
California Gold Rush and completion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. Below, Marsh's walking stick and 
his provocative book, Man and Naturę. 


Marsh-Billings house were his handiwork.) He was 
named to the first Vermont Forestry Commission, a 
body similar to those formed all over the country in 
direct response to Marsh's book. He also built his land 
into a state-of-the-art gentlemani farm, practicing the 
most advanced agricultural techniąues available. 

He purchased Marsh's 1 l,000-volume library — 
noted for its holdings in science and philosophy — 
and donated it to the University of Vermont, throw- 
ing in an additional $100,000 to build a library (now 
Billings Hall) in which to house the collection. And 
he played a role in the preservation of Yellowstone, 
which became our first national park in 1872. 

• 

The Marsh-Billings National Historical Park is un- 
usual because it is being run as a partnership by the 
National Park Service and the Woodstock Foundation, 
which operates the adjacent Billings Farm & Museum 
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Forester John Wiggin amid the trees ofreforested 
Mount Tom. Right, Mount Tom rises 
above Woodstock; at left is the village and 
the Ottauquechee River, at right, the 
Marsh-Billings estate. 


on privately owned land within the park boundaries. 
Billings Farm, according to foundation president 
David Donath, will continue to operate under his or- 
ganization's aegis, while the mansion and the wood- 
lands will be managed by the National Park Service. 
To be surę the property will endure, the Rockefellers 
provided funds for maintaining it, and for payments in 
lieu of taxes to the town of Woodstock. 

For the public, the opening of the new park means 
a chance to see agricultural and forestry practices at 
work, as well as to understand the men who helped 
put forward ideas about conservation and natural re- 
sources at a critical time in our history. It's also a 
chance to get a glimpse of Gilded Age splendor,- the 
house retains the feel of the elegant late 19th-cen- 
tury renovation done by Billings and his wife. (Lady 
Bird Johnson herself presented the plaąue designating 
the house as a National Historie Landmark in 1967.) 
Furniture, carpets, and books belonging to the 
Billingses all remain. Several Hudson River School 
landscapes are on display, inviting us, says Marsh- 
Billings Mansion curator Janet Houghton, to "under¬ 
stand how people of that time saw themselves in re- 
lation to naturę." The Rockefeller^ china and family 
memorabilia are also on display. 

In giving the estate to the park service, Rockefeller 
— a long-time Woodstock benefactor who is now 
well into his 80s — continued a tradition on several 
counts. 

First the gift is part of the legacy of his wife, Mary 
Rockefeller, who died in April of 1997, a recognition 
of her connection to Vermont and to her grandfather 
Frederick Billings and his ideas about conservation. 
It is also a continuation of Laurance and Mary Rock¬ 
efeller^ own preservation and economic develop- 
ment work in Woodstock, which includes establish- 
ing the Billings Farm & Museum and operation of 
the Woodstock Inn. 
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The new park is also part of the Rockefeller fam- 
ily's continuing interest in conservation and parks. 
The extended family has "done morę to promote na- 
tional parks than any other family in American his¬ 
tory," according to Robin W. Winks, chairman of 
Yale University's history department, author of a bi- 
ography of Laurance and of an upcoming book about 
the national park system. Among the parks the fam- 
ily's contributions helped create: New York's Adiron- 
dack Park, as well as Acadia National Park, Grand 
Teton National Park and Virgin Islands National 
Park. 

Laurance Rockefeller, says Winks, "did morę than 
any Rockefeller of his generation to carry on the fam¬ 
ily legacy," including acąuiring and donating the 
land for Virgin Islands National Park. Yet his most 
important contribution, writes Winks, "was his cre- 
ation, in partnership with his wife, Mary, of the 
Marsh-Billings National Historical Park ..." 

In opening the Marsh-Billings estate, the National 













Park Service has its work cut out for it, says Dr. 
Winks. 

"Defining and interpreting this abstraction called 
'stewardship' is not going to be easy," he notes. 

While other parlcs are devoted to morę concrete 
ideas — like volcanoes (Hawaii Volcanoes National 
Park), or ranching (Grant-Kohrs Ranch National His¬ 
torie Site in Montana), or the Industrial Revolution 
(the Lowell National Historical Park in Massachu¬ 
setts) — the Marsh-Billings Park is dedicated to an 
ethic, to man's relationship with the earth, to the 
sustaining of life. Not easy stuff to shoehorn into an 
exhibit. 

"But," adds Winks, "the park service is very intel- 
ligent at this sort of thing. I trust them to get it 
right." 

So, apparently, did the Rockefellers. 


Writer Marialisa Colta lives in Calais, fon Gilbert Fox’s 
photography appears regularly in Yermont Life. 
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The Marsh-Billings National Historical Park, just 
north of Woodstock on Route 12, opens June 7. Entry 
is through the parking lot at the Billings Farm & Mu- 
seum, where the farmhouse serves as a visitors center 
for both sites. A new visitors center to be shared with 
Billings Farm is to open in 1999. 

Access to the forest and the hiking trails on Mount 
Tom, with the mountain’s views of Woodstock, is free. 
Visitors will be able to tour the mansion, by reserva- 
tion, for a fee. A few tours will also be available without 
reservations. Visitors can also tour the Billings Farm & 
Museum, which offers exhibits of turn-of-the-century 
Vermont farm life and a chance to view the farmhouse 
and the dairy barn — including the cows, horses and 
sheep that are part of the working farm. In addition, 
visitors can watch a film about the property’s history, 
done by academy-award-winning documentary film- 
maker Charles Guggenheim. For information: (802) 
457-3368. 
























A-LAKELY-STORY 

TOLD IN DEPTH AT THE 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum 


O n a sparkling June day last year, as wind- 
surfers skirted the South Hero shoreline 
and ferries crowded with sightseers chugged 
from Charlotte to Essex and back, the Lalce 
Champlain Maritime Museum showed the world 
that Lalce Champlain is morę than just a place to 
play, fish, swim and sail. 

With the glistening waves of the lalce as a back- 
drop, the museum^ executive director, Art Cohn, 
announced the discovery of a 221-year-old Revolu- 
tionary War gunboat from Bene- 
dict Arnolda fleet. The gunboat 
was the find of a lifetime and a 
sound bite on the night's national 
news. But it was morę than that. 

For the smali, decade-old mu¬ 
seum, the discovery confirmed 
the need for a place dedicated to 
preserving and sharing the her- 
itage of Lalce Champlain, one of 
the nation's most important bod- 
ies of water, a place where battles 
were fought, commerce blos- 
somed and history was madę. 

"Lalce Champlain, by accident 
of location and by world events, 
found itself to be in the uniąue 
position of being both an artery 
for warfare, then later a major 
artery for trade," says Cohn, who 
co-founded the Lalce Champlain 
Maritime Museum in 1986 with 
Bob Beach Jr. "Most people come 
here because they have an interest 
in history. Usually one of the great 
surprises, almost shoclcs, when 
they arrive, is they discover the 
richness of the lake's story." 

Don't let the title "museum" fool you. If you go to 
the Lalce Champlain Maritime Museum prepared to 
view dusty dioramas, you'11 be disappointed. This 
place is not the stuff of third grade field trips. 

"Museum is hardly the word for it," blacksmith 
Hilton Dier III said as he pumped a giant bellows to 
fan the flames in the blaclcsmitlTs shop. "I don't 
think we have one word in this language that really 
describes what we do here. How about 'place of 
teaching, learning, exhihiting and investigation?' " 
Spread over 34 acres of pristine Ferrisburgh lake- 
front, the museum loolcs morę lilce a cross between a 
maritime playground and a summer camp than an 
historical institution. Composed of 14 buildings 


ranging from an old stone schoolhouse to an assort- 
ment of rustic pine sheds, the Lalce Champlain Mar¬ 
itime Museum preserves thousands of years of his¬ 
tory in the form of video, artifacts, and boats you can 
touch. The museum fosters the lcind of learning that 
can only come from wandering, reading, watching 
and doing. 

Climb aboard the Philadelphia II, a replica of an- 
other Benedict Arnold gunboat found in Lalce Cham- 
plain's waters, and try to imagine how 45 men lived 
and worlced on the open, 54-foot- 
long ship. Learn about the mu- 
seunTs efforts to curb the spread 
of zebra mussels at its new state- 
of-the-art conservation lab. Or 
marvel at the sheer immensity of 
the five-ton engine from the Val- 
cour, a ferry still being used to 
carry passengers across the lalce. 

"I thought you said this was 
boring," a 10-year-old boy told a 
friend as the two raced away from 
a Rumsey hand pump used for 
fighting fires on ice boats. 

His friend's reply was barely au- 
dible as the boys scampered to the 
tent where R.P. Hale of Concord, 
New Hampshire, was demonstrat- 
ing the harpsichord as part of the 
museunTs "Weekend in the 18th 
Century" event. 

"I did," he admitted gleefully. 
"I was wrong." 

As for the stories, talce your 
piele. For starters there's the yel- 
low submarine Explorer, built by 
Duane, Steve and Elmer Baker of 
Burlington and Milton. Now faded 
to a pale banana from its seven summers outside on 
display, the 370-pound aluminum sub was built by 
the brothers in 1985 simply because they were fasci- 
nated by mysteries of the underwater world. Or what 
of the collection of dugout canoes, used by genera- 
tions of Native Americans and Vermonters even 
though they were said to be stable only "if you 
parted your hair straight." 

But the tales of the hundreds of shipwreclcs on 


Left, the how cannon of the Philadelphia II gunboat 
suweys the lakę at the Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum in Ferrisburgh. Above , making a paddle at 
the museum's annual "Weekend in the 18th Century." 
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Lalce Champlain's floor prove to be 
the most captivating. Talce the 
Phoenix, the oldest surviving 
steamboat hull in the world, which 
was brought down by fire off Col- 
chester shoal on September 4, 1819. 

Six people died in the lake's most 
tragic maritime disaster. Was it a 
curse from the witch of Lalce 
Champlain, arson by competitors, 
or an act of an angry God because 
the steamer was operating on the 
Sabbath? You decide. 

And what about the Burlington 
Bay Horse Ferry, the oldest known 
horse-powered vessel in the world, 
discovered in 1983 in 50 feet of wa- 
ter. At the museum's shipwreck 
exhibit, lcids can strap on a harness 
and provide the power for a model 
ferry. 

These shipwreclcs don't exist 
solely at the darlc, cold bottom of 
the lakę where only divers can view 
them as part of the state's underwater 
preserve system. At the Lalce Cham¬ 
plain Maritime Museum, shipwreclcs 
forgotten for years come to life with 
the benefit of video, artifacts, photos 
and narratives. Visitors come away un- 
derstanding why Lalce Champlain con- 
tains what Cohn calls "'one of the rich- 
est and best-preserved collections of 
shipwreclcs in North America/' 

The big lalce was once described by 
Vermont historian Ralph Nading Hill 
as "a silver dagger from Canada to the 
heartland of the American colonies 
that forged the destiny of France and 
England and the United States." This 
wasn't hyperbole. The long, 
natural highway saw 200 years 
of warfare, beginning with 
French explorer Samuel de 
Champlain's slcirmish with 
Iroąuois warriors in 1609 and 
extending through the Revolu- 
tionary War and into the War 
of 1812. Lakę Champlain was 
the birthplace of the American 
Navy in the 18th century and 
home to cutting-edge maritime 
technology during the golden 
era of waterborne commerce in 
the 19th century. These days it 
is a recreation center. 

"You loolc out on the lalce 
today and what happened here 
is not apparent," says Cohn, 
who is tanned from spending weelcs 
out on a boat as part of a crew survey- 
ing the lalce's bottom. "Yet there is a 
lot of evidence today of the lalce's his- 
tory that's above and below water." 


smith who helped build Philadel- 
phia II in 1991. "You go to the 
Smithsonian and see the real 
Philadelphia and you can say 
"Wow!" but you can't touch it. 
This one you can climb on, you 
can jump on, you can see what it 
was really lilce." 

Cohn, 48, was an attorney when 
he fell in love with diving and 
changed careers in the 1970s. He is 
passionate about the museum and 
its mission, the lalce and its his- 
tory. It was this passion, and the 
partnership with Bob Beach Jr. of 
the neighboring Basin Harbor Club, 
that gave the Lalce Champlain Mar¬ 
itime Museum its start in 1986. 

For decades most of what was 
known about the lalce's history was 
extremely local, Beach says. "What 
we found was that many shipwreclcs 
were known about in individual 
towns," he says. "If you went up 
and down the lalce and tallced to people 
in the towns and there's a shipwreck in 
the area, they'd lcnow about it." 

Since 1980, the Champlain Mar¬ 
itime Society, a group of divers and 
historians interested in Lalce Cham¬ 
plain^ history, had been meeting and 
discussing a variety of nautical arche- 
ology programs and publishing articles 
about the history of the lalce. But Beach 
and Cohn wanted morę. "Wouldn't it 
be great if there was a place where all 
of this came together?" they aslced. 

They started out smali in 1983 with 
a display at the Basin Harbor Club 
chronicling 10,000 years of Lalce 
Champlain's history. The next 
| year, a maritime society mem- 
i ber offered to give the pair a 
| ramshaclcle stone one-room 
schoolhouse from 1818 that 
was located six miles down 
the road from Basin Harbor. 
Beach and Cohn started to 
raise money for their new ven- 
ture, The Lalce Champlain 
Maritime Museum, in 1985 
and toolc out a $30,000 loan to 
move the schoolhouse. During 
six weelcs the following sum- 
mer, all 2,700 pieces of Panton 
limestone were moved one by 
one and the schoolhouse was 
reconstructed on land donated 
by Basin Harbor. The museum opened 
in the smali gray school in the sum- 
mer of 1986, little morę than an ex- 
panded version of the 1983 display. 

Since that first season, the museum 
(Continued on page 92) 


Part of what malces these stories so 
accessible is the museum's dedication 
to using life-sized replicas of actual 
ships. The original Philadelphia, dis- 
covered in Lalce Champlain in 1935, is 
on display at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, but visitors can experience life 
aboard a Revolutionary War watercraft 
via the replica Philadelphia II. A 
replica of a Native American bateau 
called the Perseverance, is tied off be- 
hind Philadelphia II. 

"These aren't artifacts — they're 
wonderful worlcing tools," explains 
Dale Henry, a Lalce Champlain Mar¬ 
itime Museum boatbuilder and blaclc- 


Boats lined up during the museum's 
annual Smali Boat Show. 

Left, blacksmith Hilton Dier III 
demonstrates old-time smithing skills. 
Top , Philadelphia II at anchor. 
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And Well-Connected 
In the Community 



By Susan Keese 
Photographed by 
S. Michael Bisceglie 


I t's a blue July Saturday in the 
hills of southeastern Vermont. 
The dew is just starting to evapo- 
rate out of the Guilford clearing 
Alison Macrae and Bill Murray have 
chosen as the site for their new house. 
Dan MacArthur, the builder, is stand- 
ing on the decking over the concrete 
foundation, grinning the wide grin 
that never seems to leave him. 

"Perfect day for a house-raising," he 
decrees. Dan has orchestrated nearly 
100 house-raisings sińce he and his 
brother Gary started building timber- 
frame houses and barns 25 years ago. 
Over the years, the excitement has ob- 
viously not worn off. 

Dan has been here sińce 7 a.m., dou- 
ble-checking the timbers laid out on 
the deck, an array of H-shaped assem- 


blies, eight-by-eight-inch posts joined 
by massive horizontal girts. The tim¬ 
bers are notched at carefully measured 
intervals and fastened with the 
wooden pegs and braces that are the 
hallmark of timber-frame construc- 
tion. Timber framing, or post-and- 
beam as it's often called, relies on the 
simple geometry of mortise-and-tenon 
joinery rather than metal nails or fas- 
teners to hołd a building together. 

Alison and Bill have been planning 
this day for a long time. Bill, a real es- 
tate broker, has spent many years ob- 
serving the merits of old Vermont 
houses whose sturdy frames, hewed 
from the surrounding forest, have long 
outlived the settlers who raised them. 
Many nights last winter he and Alison 
parked at the bottom of Dan's hill in 


I 
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Marlboro and trudged up 
to sit at his Computer, 
hashing over plans for a 
post-and-beam house of 
their own. 

The timbers for the 
house are local hemloclc, 
milled at a sawmill in 
West Guilford. Native 
hemlock is a good wood 
for timber framing, too of- 
ten overlooked in favor of 
western spruce, Dan says, 
adding: 'Td rather have 
the money go back into 
the local forest, the local 
woodlot owner, the local 
logging operation, the local mili." 

For the past week or so the 
MacArthurs and their crew have been 
working on the timbers: oiling, drilling, 
chiseling, cutting every notch and 
pocket at exactly the right angle. Now 
the whole frame is ready to be assem- 
bled at a house-raising — a daylong cel- 
ebration of work and friendship that 
has become a favorite community rit- 
ual in this corner of Yermont. 



The house Alison and Bill have 
planned is a relatively modest one, a 
single big rectangle with a wing and an 
ell. Dan and Gary have estimated that 
25 people will raise it easily. There 
will probably be three times that many 
here today. 

Alison has put up signs near the 
road aslcing people to park in a field 
volunteered by a neighbor. She and Bill 
have told their friends to come at nine. 
Weil before that, people start appear- 
ing over the hill, bearing coolers and 
cameras, loaves of bread, bowls of gar¬ 
den greens and pasta salad. Some ar- 
rive carrying babies in backpacks; oth- 
ers have tool belts on their hips. One 
woman lugs a watermelon down the 
hill and parks it in the shade by a row 


Friends push a timber-frame wali or 
"bent " into place as the new house 
goes up in Guilford. Left: top, 

Dan MacArthur and crew position a 
beam; bottom, Alison Macrae and 
Bill Murray, the owners, 
and their beams. 

of chairs under some maples, where 
Alison has set up tables, a vase of flow- 
ers, a supply of lemonade and a copy of 
the house plans. Alison's son Jamie 
and daughter-in-law Amy have trav- 
eled up from Philadelphia for the occa- 
sion. Her younger daughter, Holly, is 
here, too, with a siew of former class- 
mates and teachers from the Putney 
School. Dan MacArthur's son and 
daughter, home from college for the 
summer, are on the crew. Bob Switzer, 
an old friend, has brought his mother, 
Roma, who is 93. She sits on the side- 
lines in a blue tent, where later she'11 
be joined by a steady stream of moth- 
ers and babies. 

Alison and Bill watch, amazed, as 
friends from every part of their lives 
come together to lend a hand, or sim- 
ply to witness this most important en- 
terprise. “We forgot to tell you, we put 
a sign up on Interstate 91," jokes Dan. 
In fact, there are a number of people 
here that Alison and Bill have never 
met: friends of friends, members of the 
MacArthur family, veterans of previ- 
ous house-raisings who wouldnh miss 
the next one if you paid them to stay 
away. A couple of weeks hence Bill 
will be on hand to help at the next 
MacArthur house-raising. Over the 
years Dan and Gary have built a good- 
sized cadre of knowledgeable volun- 
teers in just this fashion. "If they ever 
make house-raising an Olympic 
sport," says one friend, Andy Reichs- 
man, "the team from Marlboro, Yer¬ 


mont, will definitely win 
the gold." 

Timber framing was al- 
most a lost art when the 
MacArthur brothers 
picked it up in the early 
1970s. It had gone out of 
fashion a hundred years 
earlier, when cheap metal 
nails and two-by-fours 
ushered in an era of sticlc- 
frame construction, a 
cost-effective building 
style that lent itself well 
to America's homebuild- 
ing needs in the age of the 
assembly linę. 

Dan and Gary's interest in an earlier 
way of building dates back to their 
childhood in an old Vermont farm- 
house. "It started with us looking up 
at the ceiling in our bedroom when we 
were lcids," says Gary. The house, 
built around 1800, had been in a sorry 
State when the MacArthur family 
bought it in the early 1950s. But its 
150-year-old post-and-beam frame was 
still rock solid. Removing the rotted 
plaster-and-lathe walls to expose the 
old beams became a family project and 
the source of the MacArthur brothers' 
earliest building experience. 

Dan, who is four years older than 
Gary, is technically the owner of the 
timber-frame business, along with his 
wife, Gaił, who manages the books. 
("But it wouldn't work without Gary," 
says Dan.) Dan was 23 when violist 
Michael Tree and his wife, Jani, asked 
if he might be interested in building 



them a summer cabin on Ames Hill in 
Marlboro. The Trees, who were in- 
volved with the Marlboro Musie Festi- 
val, wanted a house that reflected the 
surrounding forest. 

Dan and Gary had been wanting to 
try their hand at timber framing. "At 
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Musie and potluck lunch during 
a break in construction. 

Right, the remaining crew at day's 
end, with Alison and Bill in the 
peak of the roof. 


that point there weren't any books on 
how to do it," says Dan. "But we were 
pretty surę we could figurę it out. One 
of the things we like best about a post- 
and-beam frame is that it's not hidden 
away in the walls. It's right there to 
see. You can go to a hundred barns 
around here and see how they're put 
together." 

"What we weren't surę about with 
that first one," he adds, "was how long 
it would take and how much it would 
cost." 

The Trees decided to take a chance. 
"Dan told us, 'We'11 have to have a 
house-raising/ " fani Tree recalls. "We 
didn't exactly know what that was. 
But we called all our friends and they 
called theirs, and everyone came with 
potluck food. It was a great event." 

"After that, it just kind of snów- 
balled," says Gary. 

"It became a social thing," says 
Bruce Cole, the MacArthur brothers' 
former elementary school teacher and 
a regular volunteer in those early years. 
"In the same way that people might go 
to a football gamę on a Saturday, we'd 
all go spend a day working on a house. 
It was a party. And it was awesome 
how much got accomplished." 

After a few years of building around 
Marlboro, the brothers found their cir- 
cle of clients expanding. "At some 
point, we started asking people to 
draw on their own friends, rather than 
ours, to raise their frames," says Dan. 
Other things changed as well. In the 
early days of the business, the pegs 
holding the timbers together were 
carved by hand, often during the 
house-raising. Those first timbers 





were madę with old-fashioned mortis- 
ing machines and other vintage tools 
picked up at yard sales. But as time 
passed, the MacArthurs found it harder 
to justify the extra hours of labor — 
and expense — the antiąue tools and 
methods entailed. Dan acknowledges 
that timber framing is not necessarily 
the cheapest form of construction, but 
he says, "We've tried to build houses 
that are within rangę of people who 
live and work in the community." 

In the last decade or so the 
MacArthurs have also raised several 
frames with cranes. It's almost as 
cheap and efficient as doing it by hand, 
Dan confides. He casts a gleeful eye 
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over the gathering labor pool. "But this 
way is much morę fun." 

When morę than enough people are 
assembled, Dan addresses the crowd 
from the deck. The first order of the 
day, he explains, is to lift the H-shaped 
assemblies — called 'bents' — until 
the vertical posts thunlc down into the 
mortises in the sills along the decking. 

"These pieces of wood are heavy but 
collectively we outweigh them/' he 
assures the crowd. He gives the word 
and 30 volunteers scramble onto the 
deck. 

"Let's have the tali people in the 
middle and the shorter people on the 
ends," Dan says. "We'll raise the bents 


to waist height and talce a breather, 
then go to shoulder height ... Ali right 
... Up she goes!" 

Almost effortlessly the first end of 
the frame goes up. A member of the 
building crew pulls back on a ropę to 
lceep the bent from going over too far. 
When the posts are perpendicular to 
the decking, crew members tap them 
with sledgehammers and they sinic 
into their slots. 

Next the middle bent goes up, then 
the third bent at the far end of the 
house. Then it's time to lift up the 
piąte beams, the horizontal timbers 
that connect the bents. One group 
stands on the deck and lifts the first 


beam to a second group standing on a 
five-foot staging. The second group 
hoists the heavy timber to the top of 
the frame. Everyone claps and cheers 
as Bill — one of several people perched 
at the top — pounds in his end of the 
first beam with a large mallet. 

Once the piąte beams are in, the 
frame is self-supporting. Now things 
piele up steam. Gary calls for volun- 
teers to help with the second-story 
floor joists while Dan prepares to raise 
the bedroom ell. "Okay, this one's go¬ 
ing to be the women's bent," he yells. 
Several women who've been watching 
on the sidelines step forward. Over- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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St. Johnsbury, by C.B. Johnson. 


I /l/ hat aspect of Vermont do we see every day, 
r r but generally take for granted even though it 
has volumes to tell us if we open our eyes to it? 

It is a part of life in this State that is guaranteed 
to enrich your experience whenever you take the 
time to observe it. 

It is something, lilce many things in Vermont, 
that is often unspoiled compared to many other 
parts of the country, where its luster has some- 
times been dimmed by competing forces. 

It is as solid as briclcs and mortar and it speaks 
forcefully about every generation of Vermonters in 
the state's history. 

It's also something evident throughout the fol- 
lowing pages of photographs of summer in Ver- 
mont. So take a look, and guess. 
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Brookfield's famous Floating Bridge, by Andre Jenny. 
Previous pciges, hayitig in Cambridge , by Alan L. Graham. 
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Lupines, first planted in the 1930s, bloom in a hillside garden in Middlebury, by Toni Pollak. 
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Yard sale, Barnet, by Paul O. Boisvert. 




PEACHAM STORĘ Jf 


Farmers' market, Chelsea, by 
Kirtdra Clineff. 



TJlC &TIS*ISD61 to our riddle? 

Vermont's historie structures, from 
bridges to barns, farmhouses to 
churches. 

In country villages, on the edges of 
farmed fields or in the linę of facades 
marching down a smali town's main 
Street, Vermont's historie buildings re- 
flect the lives of Vermonters past, 
their struggles to make a living, their 
concessions to the capricious but inex- 
orable weather of northern New Eng- 
land, their interpretations of beauty 
and function, and their expressions of 
success. 

Pause this summer for a glance 
around you at all of that. Except in the 
woods, where the imprint of humans 
may be limited to cellarholes and the 
remains of old stone walls, it is every- 
where. — f.C.L. 


Downtown Peacham, by Kindra Clineff. 
Opposite page, West Arlington, by Jemy 
LeBlond. 
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A Real Country 

Is Morę Than Just a Storę in the Country 
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By Jack McKnight 
Photogiaphed by Richard Howard 


W hen I was growing up in Proc- 
torsville, you could buy just about 
anything you needed at Pollard 
Brothers Storę. To a child, it was a wondrous 
place, a three-story fortress of a building 
where the stuff of living, working, and recreat- 
ing in Vermont was stacked floor-to-ceiling. 
The floorboards creaked, the corners were 
dark, and on special weekends church groups 
would hołd food sales across the broad wooden 
counters. 

When I'd stop by, whoever was working be- 
hind the counter would greet me by name, of- 
ten ask about my family and, on a good day, 
hand me a piece of hard candy or a ropę of 
licorice. It was a ąuiet time, when my world 
was populated by people I lcnew and trusted. It 
was home. 

That's the way it is with real country Stores. 
A country storę, the kind that bonded Ver- 
mont communities a century ago, was morę 
than a place to buy groceries, hardware and 
supplies. It was a gathering place, a focus for 
town affairs, a surrogate town hall where you 
could hash over local politics or swap stories 
as you warmed your bones by the wood stove. 
It was where you met your neighbors, caught 
up on the news, and, to a 
large degree, found your own 
place in the scheme of 
things. The storę was the 
heartbeat of the community. 

Thankfully, that real 
country storę is still alive 


Storę 


Harold "Bucky" 
Joy and customers 
greet the day at 
the breakfast 
counter of the 
Barnard General 
Storę. Right, the 
donation jar for 
Good Neighbor 
Day at T]'s 
Country Storę in 
Waterbun/ Center. 
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and well in Vermont. You'11 
find changes, updates and im- 
provements, to be surę. You're 
likely to see fax machines and 
copiers next to the gourmet 
coffee dispensers, and the pro- 
prietor's accent may carry a 
hint of New Jersey or of Mass¬ 
achusetts rather than the ven- 
erable nasal twang. But the 
fundamental concept is still 
there. 

What defines these estab- 
lishments is morę than their 
location or the products they 
sell. It's the responsiveness, 
caring and dedication of the 
people who run them, and the 
support and assistance they 
receive in turn from their cus- 
tomers. It's putting the storę and the community first, 
sometimes at the expense of what some would cali finan- 
cial prudence. 

"It wouldn't be a real stretch to say that effectively run- 
ning a storę like this is a partnership," says Ted DiCicco, 
who with his wife, Carolyn, owns and operates the Barnard 
General Storę. 'Tve always seen it as a partnership be- 
tween the owners and all of the suppliers, but it's also a 
partnership between the customers and the storę." 

It's a concept the Massachusetts couple hadn't fully 
grasped when they bought the storę in the spring of 1994, 
Ted explains. They'd been told the doors had always 
opened at 7 a.m., and they were getting dressed in their up- 
stairs apartment on their first day when they heard a com- 
motion down in the storę a little before 6:30. 

"We came down and the owner [helping with the transi- 


tion] said 'Yeah, the storę does 
open at 7. But being that Joe 
and Buck are here, it's 6:30 to- 
day.' " 

Since then the DiCiccos and 
their children, Peter, 15, and 
Laura, 13, have settled into the 
community and into the job of 
running one of the oldest con- 
tinuously operated country 
Stores in Vermont, established 
in 1832. They've painted in- 
side and out, installed new 
coolers, bought a convection 
oven and fixed a leaking porch 
roof so customers could sit and 
talk during a shower. But 
mostly they , ve worked on forg- 
ing a close relationship with 
their neighbors. 

"I think one of the things we're trying hardest to do is to 
create a sense of community here," says Carolyn. "That 
we haven't moved into town to try and change things, but 
to give the town what it wants." 

Their efforts have paid off. In 1996, The Barnard General 
Storę was one of six winners in the first annual Local 
Storekeeper Award competition, sponsored by The Ver- 
mont Country Storę of Rockingham and Weston and the 
Preservation Trust of Vermont. The award recognizes the 
tradition of local storekeepers serving their communities 
not only as purveyors of merchandise, but also as active, 
invested citizens of their towns. Each of six winning store¬ 
keepers gets an award of $3,500 to help improve or reno- 
vate their storę. 

Winners in 1997 were Buxton's Storę in Orwell, Chick's 
Market in Winooski, Tallman's Storę in Belvidere, the 



Carolyn DiCicco , on the job, serues a summer treat to 
Eoerett Towne at the Barnard General Storę. 

Top , co-owner Ted DiCicco delioers 
moming newspapers to customers' boxes. 
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Teago General Storę in South Pomfret, the Tunbridge Vil- 
lage Storę and the Chelsea Country Storę. 

In 1996, the winners were Beaudry's Storę in Hunting¬ 
ton, Lynn's Market in East Fairfield, Currier's Market in 
Glover, Hastings Storę in West Danville, Sherman's Storę 
in West Rupert and the Barnard General Storę. 

Barnard resident Jayne Hull wrote in support of the Di- 
Cicco's entry in the storekeeper competition: 

"As you enter you are greeted with the aromas of fresh- 
baked cookies, bagels and many other treats, but morę im- 
portant, you are entering an atmosphere that, unfortu- 
nately, is becoming harder and harder 
to find. The 'old timers' at the back 
counter talking politics, the parents 
talking about the kids in school, and 
just a few farmers left to talk of hay- 
ing weather or the upcoming sugaring 
season. The generał storę is many 
things, but in Barnard it is still the 
center of the community." 

Indeed it is. The DiCiccos talce 
phone calls from people in Southern 
New England asking about condi- 
tions on the nearby snowmobile 
trails, or from someone in Europę 
who spent a vacation at Silver Lalce 
20 years ago and would lilce to find a 
rental. They relay messages to car- 
penters and plumbers from follcs who 
need to have worlc done on their 
homes. They give directions to 
tourists. Both Ted and Carolyn have 
yolunteered their help with the town 
recreation center. 

But perhaps the DiCiccos' proudest 
example of working with the com¬ 
munity is the annual Street dance 
they started in 1995. For one night 
each summer, the Street next to the 
storę becomes a dance floor, and 
everyone from kids in strollers to el- 
ders comes out for a night of non-alcoholic fun. 

"We talce care of ordering supplies and organizing the 
food and where to have it," says Carolyn, "but the road de- 
partment comes and bloclcs off the road, and they give us 
their barrels and flashing lights. The school loans us a 
stage, which happens to be exactly the same 
height as our porch, and it's great for the band 
to be out on. It's a heclc of a lot of worlc, but 
it's fun for everybody and everybody enjoys it." 

The partnership between the storę and the 
town, and their appreciation for each other, be- 
came evident to the DiCiccos after their first 
year in Barnard. As a way of thanlcing cus- 
tomers for their patronage, they scheduled a 
customer-appreciation day and offered free cof- 
fee and pizza, a luncheon special, and mugs 
with the store's name printed on them. The re- 
sult both surprised and touched them. 

"People brought us gifts," says Carolyn, still 
with a tracę of amazement. "People brought us flowers, 
they brought us plants; it was really overwhelming. We 
were having customer appreciation day, and we were being 
brought gifts." 


Over in West Danville, where Vermont Route 15 and 
U.S. Route 2 converge at the east end of Joe's Pond, Jane 
and Garey Larrabee own and operate Hastings Storę. Un- 
lilce the DiCiccos, Jane Larrabee didn't need to learn the 
demands and rewards associated with the business. Her 
grandmother and grandfather, Jennie and Gilbert Hastings, 
bought the enterprise in 1913, and her mother and father 
later toolc it over from them. As a result, Jane grew up liv- 
ing upstairs over the storę and tending the counter. 

And she learned early on that she wanted no part of it. 

"I went away to college and I had 
absolutely no desire at all to have 
anything to do with the storę," she 
says. "I was never, under any circum- 
stances, going to run a storę. I pur- 
posely did not talce business courses. 
I got a degree in art education and art 
history and I was going to be this 
wonderful 'artiste.' Then Garey came 
into the picture and — never say 
never." 

The Larrabees toolc over the storę 
in 1974 when Jane's parents retired, 
and it was the sense of community 
and the chance to be involved in all 
aspects of it that influenced their de- 
cision. Besides running the storę, 
they have the post office — Garey 
succeeded Jane's father as postmaster 
in 1992 — and a drop-off for UPS 
shipping. Customers can buy baby 
food, get married by Jane, who's a jus- 
tice of the peace, or order a granite 
headstone, making it a "cradle-to- 
grave" business according to the 
Larrabees' son, Curtis. 

They also rent out waterfront cot- 
tages for their customers, hołd deliv- 
eries for them, and watch over chil- 
dren who arrive there on the bus be- 

fore anyone's home. 

"It's morę than just a place to get groceries," Jane says. 
"It's really the center, the heart of the yillage." 

Jane tells the story of a woman who called the storę one 
day, screamed that her house was on fire, then hung up. 

"Thanlc goodness I recognized her voice and 
we got the fire department," she says. "If 
she'd called 911, they'd have had no idea." 

The Larrabees have both been active in 
their community. Jane has served as a trustee 
of the library, president of the West Danyille 
United Methodist Church women's group, 
and director of the Joe's Pond Association. 
Garey has been a school director, selectman, 
library trustee, president of the community 
club, and a trustee of the United Methodist 
Church. 

Hastings Storę also was a winner of the 
1996 Local Storekeeper Award, and neighbors 
aclcnowledged the Larrabees' efforts, their involvement in 
the community, and their caring naturę. One patron wrote 
of going to the storę in desperate financial straits and offer- 
ing to sell some personal possessions to raise money. 




A family portrait at a family storę: 
Jane and Garey Larrabee and their chil- 
dren, Curt and Jenny , at Hastings 
Storę in West Darwille , by the shores of 
Joe's Pond. The storę has been in 
Jane's family sińce 1913. 
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"Garey Larrabee, without missing a beat, agreed and 
gave me cash as though it were the most regular thing in 
the world. He never madę me feel embarrassed about my 
circumstances, and I saw genuine compassion in action. 
They see the storę as an opportunity to know and care for 
their community in an attitude of service that is rare in 
this day." 

• 

Tom and Jackie Spence 
bought TJ's (their initials) 

Country Storę in Waterbury 
Center in 1987, after want- 
ing it for many years. Tom 
grew up in nearby Water¬ 
bury, and he and Jackie had 
lived in Waterbury Center 
before moving to Massachu¬ 
setts. Jackie had worked at 
the storę for its previous 
owners. They knew what 
the storę was, and what it 
could be, and they wanted to 
be part of it. 

"The country storę is a 
second home," says Tom. 

"If people need something in the middle 
of the night, if they need a place for their 
lcids to go, if they need a little credit, it's 
just the place they turn to, historically 
and naturally, for information and reas- 
surance. You're a communication center, 
and you have to work it that way." 

"They're not just customers, they're 
friends," Jackie echoes. "They're people 
we've known for 20 or 30 years. They're 
'storę family/ and it's just like an exten- 
sion of your own family." 

Those "relatiyes" start showing up at 6 
o'clock every morning for breakfast or 
coffee and one of Tom's donuts, madę 
fresh every day. They're members of 
town highway departments, carpenters, 
painters, folks on the way to work. Tom 
expects them, and they, in turn, expect 
him to be ready for them. It's part of the 
contract. 

One morning a visitor tried to buy 
Tom's entire batch of donuts, but he 
wouldn't sell. 

"I know what I need for my people," he 
says. "I said '111 make you a special order 
tomorrow, but you can't have these.' " 

Later in the morning, groups will linger 
over coffee and talk over the town's poli- 
tics. Jackie is a selectman and Tom is a member of the 
board of adjustment and chairman of the recreation com- 
mittee. A while back, those conversations started a cam- 
paign to build a new recreation complex, which began with 
a jar for donations at the store's checkout counter. Towns- 
people responded, money was raised, and six months later 
a playground unit was completed. The jar is still on the 
counter, and donations go toward maintaining the facility. 

It's this sort of interaction between the storę and the 
community that residents appreciate. 


"It's part of what makes Waterbury Center a place where 
I am happy my kids are growing up," says Cheryl Edwards. 
"Jackie refers to 'storę family' — that's what we are." 

Children are important to the Spences. And the storę is 
important to children, Tom says, just as the storę he grew 
up with was an important part of his life. 

"As a little kid, the storę was usually the first place you 

got to go alone. That was 
your first major adventure in 
life. And we have 'em. [The 
parents] will cali up and say 
'so and so's on their way. 
Make surę they get there. 
Cali me when they leave.' " 
Jackie tells of a little girl 
who somehow missed her 
ride to day care and wound 
up at the storę. Jackie recog- 
nized her and called the day 
care center, which was fran- 
tically looking for her, and 
arranged for them to get to- 
gether. 

On late afternoons, 30 or 
40 older school children are 
left at the storę by the "sports bus" and 
cali home for a ride. 

When those young Vermonters grow 
up, move away, and then come back to 
visit, it's not who's running the storę but 
the storę itself that's important, Tom 
says. It's where the memories live. 

"When people come back, this is what 
they come to. They stop in here and walk 
around and reminisce about when they 
were kids and used to come in here and 
how it looks the same, and to them it 
feels that this is their home. And then 
they go back. This is their birthright. 
This storę is important to them." 


West Rupert is farm country, with its 
600-or-so residents scattered throughout 
the hills and valleys of picture-book Ver- 
mont real estate. At the center is Sher- 
man's Storę, which, under one name or 
another, has been here sińce the Civil 
War. 

John and Marian Pelton bought the 
business in 1980, a year after the building 
had been gutted by fire. John had grown 
up right there in West Rupert, Marian a 
short distance away in Rupert. Both had 
been teachers before coming back home 
to start a family. They saw the storę as an opportunity. 

"It just looked like it would be a challenge," John recalls. 
"We like associating with people, working with people and 
... it's been 17 years now." 

But meeting that challenge was hardly a one-sided en- 
deavor. In fact, even before the Peltons bought it, volun- 
teers had cleared out the debris and begun renovations — 
to their storę. 

"They had come in and helped clean it out and helped 

(Continued on page 101) 


Paul Kellett goes over inventory at 
TJ's Country Storę. Below, Tom and 
Jackie Spence , who ozon and operate 
TJ's, out front with Kellett. Right , 
Ted DiCicco takes dozun the flag on 
Tabor Day at the Barnard Storę. 
By the zuay, they don't sell logs. The 
wood that appears to be stacked in 
the zoindow is the reflection of a log 
truck parked out front. 
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John L. Zimmerman/Green Mountain Power 



A WIND-WIND 
SITUATION 


L ooming above a ridge in southwestem 
Vermont, they look like something from 
a planet in a distant Star Wars galaxy. 

But what they really are is wind turbines, 11 of 
them, anchored atop Searsburg's Waldo Moun¬ 
tain, and they may be part of the futurę of elec- 
tric power generation in the Northeast. 

That's why Green Mountain Power Corp. 
put them up with the aid of the Federal Energy 
Department and a utility research organiza- 
tion, the Electric Power Research Institute: to 
find out the extent to which wind power — an 
altemative to the environmental costs of gen- 
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erating electricity with fossil fuels and nuclear 
power — can work in a cold climate. And 
whether people consider the visual impact of 
the 132-foot-tall towers and their 60-foot rotor 
blades worth the power they make. 

The $11 million project, the largest wind 
power installation east of the Mississippi, be- 
gan commercial operation in June of 1997. 
Lessons learned in operating a wind turbinę on 
Little Equinox Mountain in Manchester from 
1990 to 1994 have been incorporated into the 
Searsburg turbines, among them the use of 
black rotor blades covered with a elear Teflon- 


based coating so that they absorb solar heat to 
melt and shed ice. 

During the site's projected 25-year life, the 
company estimates it will produce enough 
electricity for 2,000 households a year, the 
equivalent of the power produced from morę 
than 23,000 barrels of oil. Results from the 
winter months of 1998 indicate that those 
estimates may be on target. 

You can see the turbines spin for yourself 
from Route 8 south of Searsburg and from 
points along Route 9, the main road between 
Bennington and Brattleboro. c 
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The Courtly Strafford Storekeeper 
Who Changed America 
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A decision to visit the Justin 
Smith Morrill Homestead either 
begins with absolutely no delib- 
eration — a ąuick foot on the 
brakes as you're entering Strafford, aston- 
ished by what loolcs lilce a massive pink 
gingerbread house on a hill — or with the 
meticulous planning that might go into a 
religious pilgrimage. There doesn't seem 
to be a middle ground when it comes to 
the homestead, arguably Vermont's most 
undiscovered historie site. 

Take visitors Raleigh and Ingrid Slaw- 
son from Northwood, Ohio. While de- 
scending into the village in search of the 
home of long-lost friends one early fali 
afternoon, they saw an "Open" sign by 
the gates of the homestead and rushed 
inside, assuming the century-and-a-half 
old Gothic Revival cottage was ... a 
restaurant. 

"We thought we might be able to get 
directions to our friends' house, and 
maybe a bowl of soup," Ingrid Slawson 
recalls, "and we ended up staying for 
hours." Prior to their afternoon visit, 
they knew virtually nothing about the 
19th century Vermonter who designed 
the ornate house and picturesąue grounds 
himself before leaving for Washington, 
D.C., to serve the State as a congressman 
and senator for close to 45 years. 

Texans Keith and Nancy Andersen, on 
the other hand, knew exactly who Justin 
Smith Morrill was. They knew he was 
responsible for the 1862 Land-Grant Act 
— legislation that paid for establishing 
76 colleges and universities around the 
country that today claim a staggering 20 
million alumni. They madę a special side 
trip north to the Vermont site while they 
were visiting family in Massachusetts. 
They wereiTt disappointed. "It's just a 
beautifully preserved home — not a 
house — a home. You almost expect the 
old gentleman to walk out of the 19th 
century and join you in his library," 
Nancy Andersen says. 

Along with the dizzyingly tali spire of 
the 1799 meeting house, the homestead 
anchors the smali and tidy village of 
Strafford. And lilce the village itself, the 
homestead is just far enough off the 
beaten tracie that it has been able to pre- 
serve its 19th century character and 
charm. It's a 15-minute drive northeast 
of 1-89, through a stretch of Vermont rich 
with switchbacks, steep hills, and mead- 


ows morę lilcely to be peppered with 
Morgan horses than Holstein cows. 

To fully understand the homestead, 
however, it's necessary to understand the 
complex Vermonter behind it: Justin 
Smith Morrill, the son of a blacksmith in 
rural Vermont who would have the 
gumption at 21 to reąuest and receive an 
introduction to John Quincy Adams, 
then just two years out of the White 
House; an apostolic believer in college 
education who never went to college 
himself; and an uncompromising protec- 
tionist who believed in high tariffs, yet 
sprinkled his landscape gardens with 
species from Europę and the Far East. 

• 

Morrill (pronounced, fittingly, some 
would suggest, "morał") was born in 
Strafford in 1810, and lived in almost 
preternaturally good health for 88 years. 
He died of pneumonia within months of 
the death of his wife of almost five 
decades. 

Historians often notę the significance 
of the fact that MorrilPs life spanned al¬ 
most the entire 19th century. "Morrill is 
a fabulous example of that American 
ideał that anyone can do something 
here," observes John Dumville, the his¬ 
torie sites operations chief at the Ver- 
mont Division for Historie Preservation. 
"He grew up living a simple life in a sim- 
ple village, and became a very influential 
person. But to get there — and I thinlc 
this is the point of his story — you have 
to worlc incredibly hard and you have to 
want to learn." 

Morrill left school at 15 when his 
blacksmith father told him that sińce he 
could not afford to send all of his four 
sons to college, nonę could attend. Mor¬ 
rill toolc a job for six months with a local 
storekeeper, before being spirited away 
by Jedediah Harris, the town's leading 
merchant. Evidently the young Morrill 
was a precocious businessman, and when 
he turned 21 the much older Harris madę 
him a partner. 

Astonishingly, what local historians 
believe was the house in which Morrill 
was born still stands across the Strafford 
green from the meeting house. A few 
hundred yards north of the homestead is 
the lilcely location of the storę where 
Morrill first worked, now the location of 
Stone Soup, Strafford village's sole restau¬ 
rant. And next door to the restaurant, in 


By Chris Bohjalian 
Photographed by 
Jon Gilbert Fox 



Left, Justin Morńll's 
house and grounds wait 
behind fence and gate in 
Strafford , an irwitation 
to get to knozu one of 
Vermont's most fascinat- 
ing and influential figures. 
The walls of the house 
appear to be pink 
sandstone, but are really 
madę ofwood. 
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what is currently the post office and a 
bicycle shop, was the storę operated by 
Harris and Morrill until 1855. 

There's no ąuestion that Morrill was 
a voracious reader and a tremendously 
hard worker. He was also ambitious, 
using an 1831 buying trip to Boston to 
meet John Quincy Adams, a U.S. sec- 
retary of State for eight years and the 
President from 1825 to 1829. And he 
chose not to wed until his 
fortunę was madę,- he mar- 
ried Ruth Barrell Swan when 
he was 41 years old. 

Harris and Morrill pros- 
pered at least in part because 
only a mile and a half out of 
town was Copperas Hill, a 
copper minę that had been 
employing between 50 and 
200 workers sińce 1793. Re- 
gardless of whether it was 
good luck or good business 
or a combination of both, 

Morrill was sufficiently well- 
off to "retire" at the ripe old 
age of 38, expecting he'd live 
the serene life of a gentleman farmer 
in Strafford. But MorrilPs ąuiet lasted 
a mere six years. It was just long 
enough for him to marry Swan, build 
what would become the largest part of 
the existing homestead — using plans 
inspired by Hudson Valley architect 
and landscape designer Andrew Jack¬ 
son Downing — and start a family, (al- 
though his first son, named for his 
business partner and mentor, would 
die as a toddler). Not unlike an even 
morę famous 19th century statesman, 
Abraham Lincoln, Morrill learned a 
great deal about politics and what mat- 
tered most to his neighbors while 
working at his generał storę. Perhaps 
morę importantly, it also madę him a 
fairly high-profile 
member of his com- 
munity. 

As a result, when 
the incumbent repre- 
sentative to Congress 
chose not to run for 
re-election in 1854, 

Morrill was recruited 
to seek the position. 

He would serve in 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 12 
years, and in the Sen- 
ate for another 32. 

His accomplish- 
ments, by any mea- 
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surę, are impressive. They also reflect 
his interests with uncanny precision: 
architectural aesthetics; sound busi¬ 
ness practices; and a seemingly insa- 
tiable thirst for knowledge. He was in- 
strumental, for example, in construc- 
tion of the Library of Congress as well 
as completion of the Washington Mon¬ 
ument (which had stood unfinished for 
two decades). Though he'd formally 


Morrills homestead, from his beautiful 
library , opposite page, to the bams 
and other outbuildings, above, reflects 
the life of a man who was interested 
in almost everything. 

left business by the time he went to 
Washington, he used the wisdom he'd 
gained as an entrepreneur to help the 
government recover from the stagger- 
ing debt it had incurred fighting the 
Civil War. And, of course, the fact that 
he himself had been denied a college 
education no doubt played a tremen- 
dous role in what is considered his 
greatest achievement: The Land-Grant 
College Act of 1862. 

Its purpose was to 
make college acces- 
sible to "farmers, 
mechanics, and all 
those who must win 
their bread by labor." 
Every State received 
30,000 acres of fed- 
eral land for each of 
its members in Con¬ 
gress. The State 
could then sell the 
land to build an en- 
dowment for at least 
one (and, in some 
States, morę than 
one) college. Mor¬ 


rilPs legacy lives in State universities 
around the nation, including, of 
course, the University of Vermont 
College of Agriculture. 

How influential was the Morrill 
Act? 

Very. The bill expressed the then- 
radical idea that common working 
people could — and, for the good of the 
country, should — benefit from a col¬ 
lege education. 

"Up until then, people usu- 
ally went to college only if 
they intended to become a 
doctor or a lawyer — that sort 
of thing," explains Emmę 
Doyle, one of the home- 
stead's guides and the infor- 
mal caretaker of the site. 
"They weren't likely to go to 
college for engineering or 
land management or farming. 
Suddenly, they could. The 
act may have been the most 
important piece of education 
legislation in the 19th cen¬ 
tury." 

In 1890, three decades after the first 
Morrill Act was passed, Morrill would 
introduce a second land-grant college 
bill to supplement the initial funding 
the schools had received from the gov- 
ernment. 

The irony of MorrilPs service, of 
course, is that he'd planned to live the 
second half of his life in tiny Strafford, 
enjoying the gardens and verandahs 
and magnificent library he'd designed 
as a part of his homestead. Instead, for 
the rest of his life he'd only see the 
pink house on the hill when Congress 
was recessed. 

• 

MorrilPs home was called a cottage, 
but it has 17 rooms, and there's plenty 
to see. Moreover, in addition to the 
residence itself are a variety of out¬ 
buildings, some of which now house 
meticulous exhibits on MorrilPs con- 
tributions as both a legislator and gen¬ 
tleman farmer, on ice harvesting in 
19th century Vermont, and the hand 
tools and carriages that would have 
been a part of the senator's life. There 
are also the remains of MorrilPs land- 
scaped gardens, orchards and ornamen- 
tal lawn. 

Gwenda Smith, a Strafford historian 
who has studied MorrilPs life and 
house, estimates the cottage cost 
roughly $7,000 to build — a sizable 

(Continued on page 74) 



How to Co 


The Morrill Homestead is 
open from mid-May through 
mid-October, Wednesday 
through Sunday from 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Closed Mondays and 
Tuesdays. 

Take Exit 2 (Sharon) from In¬ 
terstate 89 and fol Iow Route 132 
northeast for six miles to South 
Strafford. Go left on the Justin 
Morrill Highway and drive two 
miles to Strafford vi11age. The 
homestead is on the right at the 
south end of the viIlagę. Info: 
(802) 828-3051. 
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MEET JUSTIN MORRILL 

Continued from page 12 

amount for a house in central Ver- 
mont in the mid-1800s. To put that 
figurę in perspective, she notes that a 
U.S. senator was earning about $3,000 
a year when Morrill went to Washing¬ 
ton, versus an annual salary today of 
$133,600, plus expenses. 

Visitors are invariably pleasantly 
surprised by how approachable every- 
thing at the homestead is. There are 
no velvet ropes cordoning off bed- 
rooms, no Plexiglas walls in front of 
the fine china. Almost everything is 
close at hand. 

And there are indeed wonders worth 
viewing. Some are directly attributable 
to MorrilPs interest in Gothic Revival 
architecture,- others are the result of 
MorrilPs ąuintessentially Victorian in¬ 
terest in ... everything: fruit trees; hot- 
houses; stained glass. 

The light pink house sits midway up 
a smali hill. Its walls look for all the 
world like they're madę of sandstone. 
They're not; it's merely good Vermont 
wood that Morrill had painted to re- 
semble stone soon after completing 
the house. But the boards are not over- 
lapped like clapboards, they're pressed 
flush against one another, and the re¬ 
sult is a wali that looks seamless — 
like rock. 

The angles of each roof are sharp, 
and finials descend like stalactites 
along the eaves. There are bay Win¬ 
dows facing north and west, and a long 
verandah along the south wali. The 
Windows are Gothic: Brackets, 
canopies, and Tudor moldings border 
them all. 

Guided tours offer insights into both 
the house and the senator, but visitors 
are allowed to roam freely throughout 
the residence and the property. One 
can wander into the attic and savor the 
slcylight, or peek into the closets — 
which were a rarity in 19th century 
Vermont. Visitors can explore the ele¬ 
gant parlor where guests were received, 
or run their hands across the imposing 
woodwork of the headboard of the bed 
in which Morrill slept. 

This sort of access would be rare at 
any historie site, but it's an especially 
welcome gift at the Morrill Home¬ 
stead, given the fact almost all of the 
furniture and rugs datę back to the 
19th century. High school teacher and 
guide Andersen Thorp notes that the 
house has some of the oldest wall-to- 


wall carpeting in the United States. 

Yet most of the guides agree that 
those parts of the house that most con- 
sistently elicit wide-eyed wonder are 
MorrilPs personal library and the 
painted screens on the dining room 
Windows. The dark paneling of the li¬ 
brary is offset by a tali stained-glass 
window of the ruins of Holyrood 
Chapel in Scotland. Morrill imported 
it from France. The dining room 
screens feature a variety of romantic 
landscapes, including one of an Italian 
gondola about to disappear under a 
bridge. 

Those screens are magie, allowing a 
diner to see out from the dining room, 
hut preventing an outsider from seeing 
in. 

• 

The Division for Historie Preserva- 
tion's John Dumyille knows that part 
of the charm of the Morrill Homestead 
is its remarkably relaxed atmosphere, 
and the fact that there are never 
throngs of people cluttering the 
kitchen or ice house. 

"We don't ever expect to have morę 
than 5,000 visitors a year. We think 
that's about all the site or the town 
can handle," Dumville says. 

By comparison, the Plymouth Notch 
Historie District, where Calvin 
Coolidge was born, has close to 30,000 
yisitors a year. Yet Dumyille knows 
there's still plenty of room to grow. 
Barely a thousand people yisited the 
homestead in 1996. 

And 1998 offers rare opportunities 
for yisibility. First, it marks the cen- 
tennial anniversary of MorrilPs death, 
and that will be marked by a two-day 
symposium in July (see page 75). Sec- 
ondly, Vermont Public TV, the Uni- 
yersity of Vermont, and the Strafford 
Historical Society have completed a 
one-hour documentary about Morrill 
and the land grant colleges. Emmę 
Doyle hopes the film will both in- 
crease the homestead's yisibility, and 
introduce the senator to whole genera- 
tions. 

"Morrill was a good man. And while 
he accomplished a lot in his life, when 
Pm in the homestead I think mostly 
about how much he loved his family 
and how much he loved this town," 
Doyle says. Morrill, an almost arche- 
typally refined Victorian (he was nick- 
named Courtly Morrill in Washing- 
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ton), was seldom one to gush — un- 
less, it seems, he was speaking of Straf- 
ford: 

"I was born here. Here to me even 
the stars, the planets, and the moon 
seem to shine morę brightly than else- 
where," he said when he was 73. 
"Whosoever passes over the chief high- 
way of the town, along by our pet 
branch of the Ompompanoosuc ... 
cannot fail to recognize the fact that 
the town, even with all of its New 
England competitors, possesses, in its 
varied and heartwinning scenery, un- 
surpassed attractions." 

Perhaps this year a few morę travel- 
ers than usual will see those stars from 
Strafford. 

A Justin Morrill 
Symposium 

This July 16-17, Land for Learning, a 
centennial symposium on fustin Mor- 
rilFs life and legacy, will be held at the 
homestead. 

It will include programs on MorrilPs 
contributions to American education 
and his influence on federal buildings 
in Washington, as well as sessions on 
his libraries and art collection, his 
farm, house and gardens. There will be 
tours of the homestead, and horse- 
drawn wagon tours of Strafford. 

Dr. Judith Ramaley, president of the 
University of Vermont, will give the 
keynote address. M. Peter McPherson, 
president of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, will also speak, and there will be 
a showing of the film Land for Learn¬ 
ing: fustin Morrill and the Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 

On Friday the Reverend William 
Sloane Coffin will deliver a eulogy at 
MorrilPs hillside mausoleum. There 
will be musie by Village Harmony and 
the Constitution Brass Quintet. 

The $150 fee covers all programs, 
two lunches and two dinners. Atten- 
dance limited to 200. For information: 
(802) 765-4412. 


Chris Bohjalian is the author of five nov- 
els set in Veimont, including Midwives, 
which will be published this summer in 
paperback. Photographer fon Gilbert Fox 
also covered the Marsh-Billings National 
Park on page 40 of this issue. 



When Justin Smith Morrill was 15, he dropped out of school to help support his 
family. After a successful business career, his ambitions led him to Congress 
where he championed the creation of the nation's Land Grant Colleges - 
introducing science and the mechanical arts into America's educational system. 


Today, the ornate homestead of this native of Strafford, Vermont, stands testament 
to MorrilFs accomplishments, as well as his life 
long study of architecture. Come pay 
us a visit, and see what you can learn. 
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Retire in the Adirondacks! 




Now your dream can come true at Parkview at 
Ticonderoga. a new community for adults who 
want morę time to enjoy life. Overlooking the wa- 
terfalls where Lakę George meets Lakę Champlain, 
we’re just minutes from the golf course, country 
club, and ferry to Vermont. Maintenance-free; no 
association to join. Adaptable for the physically 
challenged. Cali for information and model hours. 

Parkview at Ticonderoga 

Curt Kołakowski, REMAX Unlimited Realty 
P.O. Box 110, Ticonderoga, NY 12883 
(800) 795-PARK (7275) 
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S r- mail, sophisticated Brattleboro is a per- 
fect gateway to southeastern Vermont, 
a region of rolling mountains, pic- 
turesąue river valleys and attractive vil- 
iages. 

Brattleboro is an historie city of 12,000 that of- 
fers good bookstores, a fine art museum, many in- 
teresting restaurants and its own river cruise boat. It boasts 
the disposition and Outlook of a city twice or three times its 
size and an international flair bestowed upon it by several 
nearby colleges and the World Learning Center. 

Situated along the Connecticut River, it is near the site of 
the first English settlement in the State, Fort Dummer, built in 
1724 to protect neighboring Massachusetts from Indian 
raids. Gradually farms and businesses grew along the river, 
and in the 1800s Brattleboro enjoyed a reputation as a rail- 
road town, a mili town and a resort destination. 

Like a smali town girl with big-city relations, Brattleboro 
today gives off a casual air, but is acutely conscious of its 
connection to the larger world. Foreign students from the 


World Learning Center mix with skiers, mer- 
chants, aging hippies and professionals. From 
sporting goods to coffee houses, downtown Stores 
sell a mix of Vermont necessities and products 
catering to the large population of urban trans- 
plants. 

Recently voted one of America’s five top smali 
towns, Brattleboro is home to strong opinions and an in- 
volved citizenry. One can watch a protest march coming 
down the same Street as the Fourth of July Paradę; eat at the 
oldest health food restaurant in the country, the Common 
Ground; shop in the amazing Brattleboro Food Co-op; and 
wander through any of five bookstores, each supported by its 
own constituency. 

Saturday mornings from May through October are re- 
served for the Brattleboro Farmers’ Market, off Route 9 west 
of town. Plan to spend the entire morning among the booths 
of fresh produce, meats, flowers and crafts, all the while be- 
ing entertained by musicians and the displays of farm animals 
and cottage industries from the surrounding area. An abbre- 
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The musie of summer plays every year at Wardsboro’s Fourth of July Paradę. 
Left, spring comes to the little uillage of Atbens. 



viated version of the Farmers’ Market 
happens on Wednesday mornings at the 
town common. 

On the first Friday evening of every 
month, Brattleboro hosts a Gallery Walk 
during which pedestrians make their 
way around town to see the work of lo- 
cal artists. Maps are easy to find, and 
many people enjoy the 
evening for the opportunity 
to mingle, munch and stroił, 
as much as to see the art- 
work. It’s also worth looking 
in earnest at both art galleries 
in town as well as the Brattle¬ 
boro Museum and Art Cen¬ 
ter, housed in the old Brattle¬ 
boro Railroad Station at the 
foot of Main Street. 

Brattleboro is where the 


West and Connecticut rivers meet. For a 
view of the area from the water, take a 
sunset cruise on the The Belle of Brattle¬ 
boro, a motorized boat that seats about 
50 and runs from June through October. 
If you prefer navigating on your own, 
rent a canoe from Connecticut River Sa¬ 
fari by the Veterans’ Memoriał Bridge. 
Along the islands and shoreline are 
beavers, egrets and blue herons, and you 
can occasionally spot the local bald ea- 
gle. 

Like Brattleboro, the rest of southeast- 
ern Vermont is one of those rare places 
that is rural and charming, as well as 
lively and sophisticated. It’s the mixture 
of contemporary sauoir faire with coun¬ 
try intimacy, history and beauty that 
makes Vermont’s southeastern corner so 
unusual and attractive. 

Not only is there an absence of indus- 
try and shopping sprawi, there is the 
world-famous Marlboro Musie Festival. 
Not only is there the pristine white-clap- 
boarded beauty of Grafton and the ele- 


gance of the Newfane yillage green, 
there’s the bustle of dówntown Brattle¬ 
boro with its many shops, its art mu¬ 
seum, restaurants and galleries. 

It’s the coexistence of the modern 
world with the country setting that sets 
southeastern Vermont apart. 

The Marlboro Musie Festival is but 
one of the attractions of Route 9, the 
winding, sometimes precipitous highway 
that climbs over the mountains to Ben- 
nington. Little Marlboro’s rustic charm, 
the resort bustle of Wilmington and the 
Mount Snów area, and the scenie over- 
looks and forests along the way make 
this road an adventure. 

Exploring Route 30 

Leaving Brattleboro to the northwest 
is Route 30, a winding road that eventu- 
ally crosses Vermont almost to the New 
York State border before heading north 
again to Middlebury. Within the first 25 
miles, a traveler can find enough hiking, 
fishing and swimming to take up several 
summer days, and still need 
morę time to explore the ar- 
chitecture, shopping and 
restaurants in the towns 
along the way. 


Riders head out at the 
West River Lodge in 
Newfane. 
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On Sundays from May to 
October, Newfane bosts 
one of tbe lar gest flea 
markets in New England. 


Beginning in Brattleboro, 

Route 30 stays close to the 
West River. Clusters of 
parked cars by the side of 
the road invariably indicate 
a good swimming hole 
where you can lay your 
towel on a rock or sandy 
beach and cool off in min- 
utes. Not far along you’11 
see the first of several cov- 
ered bridges along the 
route. 

The first town after Brat¬ 
tleboro is Newfane, which 
might best be described by 
saying that the entire vil- 
lage is listed on the Register 
of Historie Places. Once 
you’ve taken in Newfane’s 
classic New England town common with 
its white Federal Style and Greek Revival 
buildings, and stopped into the Newfane 
Country Storę to see the ąuilts, you may 
feel it’s time to explore the greater out- 
doors. Fish are plentiful in the mountain 
streams outside town, and hanging out 
at the Newfane Market may net you a 
few helpful tips. Behind the market is the 


home of Newfane Off-Road Biking, 
where bike rentals and maps are avail- 
able, as are experienced bicyclists to take 
you on guided tours. 

Outside of town there are two stables, 
both offering lessons, trail rides, and the 
opportunity to mix with local eąuestri- 
ans. The West River Fodge in Brookline 
has stables, and guests can bring their 




horses with them. Winchester Stables 
has an indoor ring for riding in in- 
clement weather. 

If you travel on a weekend, Newfane 
has one of the largest flea markets in the 
State, Sundays, from May to October. 

The village also offers two famed dining 
experiences at the Four Columns Inn 
and the nearby Newfane Inn. 

Along Route 30, you will come to the 
yillage of Townshend where, on the first 
Saturday in August, they hołd Fair Day. 
In addition to good food and games, the 
highlight is a paradę in which everyone 
born at the local Grace Cottage Hospital 
marches around the Common following 
a giant stork. Outside of town is the 
enormous Townshend Dam swimming 
area and park, offering boating, hiking 
trails and campsites. 

Farther along Route 30 is a wonderful 
opportunity to camp, swim, hike and 
fish in Jamaica State Park. Trails are 
clearly marked, and hikers of all abilities 
will enjoy following the old railroad bed 
next to the West River, and perhaps 
stopping for a swim along the way. 

A drive farther up Route 30 takes the 
traveler past pienie areas, numerous gen¬ 
erał Stores and an endless number of 
inviting spots to stop the car and ex- 
plore. It also offers freąuent antiąue 
shops, galleries and restaurants in the 
yillage centers, as well as surprising 
sights such as the Mary Meyer Stuffed 
Toy Factory, where you can stop in the 
gift shop and learn about 
the family business, 
started morę than 60 
years ago near Town¬ 
shend and now known 
around the world. 

West of Brattleboro, 
Route 9 climbs past the 
tiny town of Marlboro. 
Here the smali liberał arts 
school. Marlboro College, 
serves its students 
through the springtime, 
and then during summer 
weekends becomes home 
to the world-renowned 


The entire elegant yillage 
of Newfane is on the 
National Register of 
Historie Places. 
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Each spring south- 
eastern Wermont 
bosts a gathering of 
Morris Dancers like 
tbese, ready to per- 
form next to Town- 
I shend’s historie 
I green. 

! Marlboro Musie Fes- 
tival. Fali brings the 
New England Bach 
Festiwal, which also 
I draws audiences 
I from all over the 
I country. 

Farther west on o 
| Route 9, you inter- -g. 

I sect with Route 100, 1 
which takes you 
into the heart of 
Wilmington, which 
bustles with visitors 
all summer long. The town has many 
restaurants and shops, and people who 
take the time to park and walk can see a 
collection of architectural gems from the 
1800s. 

Activities just outside of town include 
the Wilmington Flea Market and swim- 
ming and boating on Harriman Reser- 
voir, known locally as Lakę Whiting- 
ham. Another spot for swimming and 
canoeing is Somerset Reservoir, which is 
morę remote, a good 10-mile drive off 
Route 9 west of Wilmington. 

Continuing up Route 100, you will 
pass Haystack and Mount Snów ski ar- 
eas, and farther on, you will intersect 
with Route 30 just south of Stratton 
: Mountain. In recent years, many of Ver- 
mont’s ski resorts have turned them- 
selves into four-season destinations by 
adding golf courses, mountain biking, 
swimming pools, tennis and hiking 
trails. These mountains are no exception, 
and offer meticulously kept golf courses 
with views of Vermont’s hills and valleys 
in addition to other activities for all ages. 

Madę in Vermont 

Southeastern Vermont boasts enough 
home-based businesses, artisans of every 

Wilmington, an historie uillage at the 
I interseetion of routes 9 and 100, is a 
I gateway to the resort area around 
Mount Snów and Haystack Mountain. 

. 


type, and gourmet food producers to 
blanket the rest of the country with Ver- 
mont-made produets. These smali busi¬ 
nesses are proud of the care they have 
given to the development of their craft, 
and are eager to show visitors their stu- 
dios and showrooms and tell their stories. 

Putney has the unofficial reputation of 
having morę artists per square mile than 
anywhere else in the State. Recently the 
Old Tavern Building in the center of 
town was restored and holds a bakery, 
bookstore, book bindery and other smali 
businesses. Striking off from there in any 
direction, visitors will come across stu- 
dios, theater and musie as well as coun¬ 


try lanes, hiking trails and farms. 

The biggest operation in town is the 
Basketville factory and storę, which of- 
fers tours of its basket-making process as 
well as an enormous shop filled from 
floor to ceiling with baskets. On Putney’s 
Main Street, up from the General Storę, 
you will pass Silver Forest (jewelry and 
clothes), the Clayschool, Firefly Perenni- 
als and Zellmer’s Cabinets. Also nearby 
is the Sandglass Puppet Theater where, 
in a landmark barn-theater, puppeteers 
Erie and Ines Bass perform their tales, in 
between international tours. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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MAP LOCATION OF 
ADVERTISERS: 

O Vermont Artisan 
Designs 

© Dalem's Chalet 
© Stone Soldier Pottery 
© Three Mountain Inn 
© the turnpike road 

© Fine Art 

Woodcarving 

0 Newfane Business 
Association 

0 The Newfane 
Country Storę 

© Newfane Greenhouse 
& Nursery, Inc. 

0 Santa's Land 
© Yellow Barn 
© Taft Hill Collection 

0 Townshend Business 
Association 

© Windham Hill Inn 
© Adams Farm 

© The White House of 
Wilmington 

© The Mt. Snów Valley 
Chamber of Com- 
merce 

© Haystack Golf Club 

Numbered green circles 
indicate Interstate exits. 
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Adams Farm 

’v\V 7 £ fyĄ. 77/e Ultimnte iti AgricuUunti Aduentures 

f\\ Vole<1 ”^ op ^ enBestp,aces in ' er ‘ 
7 tnont for a Family Outing" - VTMagaziiw 

gieenjiouge *»«/... 

‘ N " stop by! 

...for qlorious annuals and perennials 


Looking like the past, but lively with the present. 

Unique Stores, country inns. fine dining & historie places... 
Newfane Business Association P O. Box 348. Newfane. VT 05345 


♦Hayridds *Hands-on Farm Activities *Hay Maże 
*Pony Rides *Farm Animals* 

Wilmington, Vermont Stop by the fann at our new web site: 

(802) 464-3762 www.southvermont.com/wilnungton/adants 
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Contimied from page 79 


On the Southern edge of town is 
Green Mountain Spinnery, New Eng- 
land’s smallest spinning mili, and the 
West Hill Shop, which caters to biking 
enthusiasts and all their needs for on and 
off-road riding. The Yellow Barn Musie 
School gives chamber musie concerts 
several times weekly during July and 
early August. On the outskirts of town 
lie both the fields of Harlow’s Sugar 
House and Green Mountain Orchards, 
where visitors can pick their own straw- 
berries, blueberries, apples and raspber- 
ries in season, June through the Fali. 

Leaving Putney by the Westminster 
West Road takes you past the pottery 
studios of Lilii Crites and Josh Gold. In 
Westminster West is the Major Farm, 
home of Vermont Shepherd Cheese. 
Cindy and David Major tend a flock of 
about 200 sheep, and make their French- 
style sheep’s milk cheese from April 
through October. The cheese matures 
for four to eight months, and is for sale 
from mid-August through the spring. 
Cave tours are available to see where 
they age this delicacy, with its hints of 
clover, wild mint and thyme. 

From Westminster West, continue 
northwest to Grafton, a restored 1 9th 
century town with the remarkable 
Grafton Inn and restaurant at its center. 

Many of Grafton’s buildings have 
been meticulously restored by the Wind- 
ham Foundation, which also operates 
the award-winning Grafton Village 
Cheese Company. Visitors can watch the 
cheese being madę and then explore on 
foot the town that seems to be part his¬ 
torie tableau, part modern yillage. 

Continue up Route 35 to Chester, 
where you can see the Old Stone Village, 
a cl uster of rare stone houses, no w pri- 
vate residences, built by two brothers in 
the decade before the Civil War. You 
can also visit Chester via the Green 
Mountain Flyer, a restored passenger 
train that makes daily round trips to 
Chester Depot from Bellows Falls. 

Bellows Falls itself is an historie rail- 
road town on the Connecticut River, 

I now involved in a major effort to restore 
I its downtown area. It is worth visiting 
I for the railroad-era architecture in its vil- 
I lagę square or the tiny, atmospheric Miss 
I Bellows Falls Diner. On the weekend of 
I July 31-August 2, there will be a special 
I “Transpo '98 ” festival celebrating Bel- 
I lows Falls' heritage as Vermont’s trans- 
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Flere in the Mount Snów 
Valley we have summertime 
fun for kids of all ages. From 
golf to mountain biking, clas- 
sical musie to fine dining, 
shopping to antiquing, our 
wide variety of activities 
means there's something to ful- 
fill every idea of fun-in-the- 
sun. 

And when you visit our spe¬ 
cial comer of the world, you'll 
be discovering why this is 
Vermont's best kept secret. 
Quiet lakes, cool mountain 
streams and secluded swim- 
ming holes await you. More- 
over. our unique brand of 
wami hospitality and friendly 
service promise to enhance 
yo^sta>. „ 

To tind out ąvet:ytnmg oiir 
atea^has to offer, ca|J^f wrife 
loday.for our Guide to South- 
eifi yermont. You^łte on > our 
way to the niżośf unforgcttable 
summer of your lite. 


The Mount Snów Valley 

p or information cali 802-464-8092 
or write The Mount Snów Yalley 
7 ś afe | Chamber of Commerce 

m J ■ *■" ' • i PO Box 3 • Wilmington, VT 05363 

X w 

Web address: http://www.visitvermont.com/ E-mail: info@visitvermont.com 
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fresk air, lunch, cocktails... 


‘ŁUgatit JĄccommodations 
( J\omantic CcmdCeCigft ‘Dining 

802-464-8301 
Wilmington , VT 


Indoor and Outdoor TooLs 
‘Wfińpook & Sauna 

Route 9 Kast, Wilmington, VT 05363 


(802) 464-2135 or (800) 541-2135 
www.whitehouseinn.com 
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Experience a virtual VISIT AT 

http ://windhamhill. com 

150 PAGES, 300 PICTURES 
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Musie School & Festival 


Putney, VT 

1998 Season • June 20 - August 2 

Fine chamber musie in an intimate 
setting *3-5 concerts weekly • pre- 
concert suppers • childrens concerts 
• mid-season garden tour • special 
events year-round 

802-387-6637 • 800-639-3819 
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THREE 

MOUNTAIN INN 


JAMAICA 

Classic 1790’s Inn only 4 blocks to 
hiking/biking/fishing in State Park along 
West River • Swim in our pool • 
Explore backroads • Golf/tennis nearby • 
Special mid-week rates • Smali weddings • 
Meetings • Family reunions. 

P.O. Box 180 VL, Jamaica, VT 05343 
(802) 874-4140 
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Dining <$> Lodging 
Shops <$> Recreation <%> Antiques 

Visit us 

www.westrivervalley.com 
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Alpine 
Lodge & 
Restaurant 


Off highway. Relaxed setting on 
25 acres with swan ponds. Comfortable 
rooms/suites. Outstanding restaurant 
serving European & American Specialties. 

802-254-4323 or 800-462-5009 

West Brattleboro • Take Exit 2,1-91. 

1 mile west on Route 9, left at fire station. 
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Rt. 30 at Ehe Common, Newfane, VT. 
Exquistite ąuilts and accessories, 
historie building, old linie fun, 
specialty foods, folkart, fripperies, 
falderal and fudge! 

We ship. 365-7916 Open daily. 
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Other Advertisers Located in This Reg ion: 

MAP: 6 Fine Art Woodcarving 

Gallery Open Daily, Newfane, VT 
800-/10-1872 (see our ad page 12) 

map: 8 Santa's Land 
Family Fun — Putney, VT 
1-800/SANTA99 (see our ad page 33) 

map: 3 Stone Soldier Potteiy 

Contemporary Crafts, Jacksoiwille, VT 
802-368-7077 (see our ad page 11) 

map: 5 the turnpike road wood-fired pottery 

please cali for hours and directions 
802-254-2168 (see our ad page 12) 

map: 1 Vermont Artisan Design 

So. VT's largest contemporary crafts gallery 
106 Main St., Brattleboro 
802-257-7044 (see our ad page 12) 



portation crossroads. There will be train I 
rides, tours of refurbished Victorian 
houses, fireworks and morę. For infor¬ 
mation, cali the Great Falls Chamber of I 
Commerce (see below). 

Just up the road is the Rockingham 
Meeting House, a Vermont architectural 1 
icon. Located north of Bellows Falls on a I 
knoll overlooking Route 103, this aus- 
tere Federal-style building was built in 
1787 and has the distinction of being 
Vermont’s oldest public building. 

Travel 

Information 


• Cali 1-800-VERMONT for a 
travel and tourism kit, brochures, 
a calendar of events, and informa- 
tion for different regions. 

• For the state’s VTFAX automated 
fax service for events, cali 1-800- 
833-9756. 

• For information on places to stay 
and dine, cali the Vermont Lodg¬ 
ing Sc Restaurant Association, 1- 
800-VTROOMS (1-800-987- 
6667). 

• By Computer, visit the Vermont 
Department of Tourism and Mar¬ 
keting Web site at www.travel- 
vermont.com; the Vermont Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce at www.vtcham- 
ber.com; the Discover Vermont 
Internet page at www.discover- 
vermont.com; and Yermont Life 
at www.vtlife.com. 


For information on southeastern 

Vermont, contact: 

• Belle of Brattleboro river tours, 
(802) 254-1263. 

• Great (Bellows) Falls Chamber of 
Commerce, (802) 463-4280. 

• Brattleboro Area Chamber of 
Commerce, (802) 254-4565. 

• Brattleboro Museum and Art Cen¬ 
ter, (802) 257-0124. 

• Green Mountain Flyer in Bellows 
Falls, (802) 463-3069. 

• Jamaica State Park, (802) 874- 
4600. 

• Marlboro Musie Festival, (802) 
254-2394. 

• Townshend Dam, (802) 365-7500. 

• Yellow Barn Musie School in Put¬ 
ney, (802) 387-6637. 
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Gad, Ziikes! 

Lud Iow Celebrates the Squash We Love to Ridicule 

By Tom Slayton 




W hat 7 s green, 

Italian and 
makes peo- 
ple laugh? 

If you said "zuc¬ 
chini," Ludlow wants 
you to come visit this 
August 20-23. That's 
the datę of one of Ver- 
mont's newest and 
most successful 
events: The Vermont 
State Zucchini Festi- 
val. 

Last August, be- 
tween 12,000 and 
15,000 people came 
to town over the four 
days of the festival to 
eat, decorate, judge, 
celebrate, weigh, give 
away, and generally have a wild and 
zany time with several hundred pounds 
of elongated green summer sąuash. 

There was a "Taste of Zucchini" 
potluck banąuet; a zucchini art con- 
test; a zucchini golf tournament (no, 
they didn't blast green sąuash down 
the fairway!); a zucchini auto hill 
climb; a Duke and Duchess of Zuc¬ 
chini; four "Zucchini Bucks" auctions; 
a zucchini limerick contest — even a 
zucchini kidnapping. 

"We knew as early as Thursday (the 
Hrst day of the festival) that we had hit 
on something that was going to be 
fun," said Ed Eagan, executive director 
of the Ludlow Area Chamber of Com- 


zucchini festival after 
a lackluster balloon 
festival that lost 
money the year be- 
fore. Just about every- 
one wanted a differ- 
ent kind of event, and 
after sonie research 
Eagan decided to fo- 
cus on a local agricul- 
| tural product. Then 
_ he came across a zuc- 
| chini festival in Ore- 
** gon, and lightning 
strucle. 

At the first plan- 
ning meeting, local 
business leaders 
brainstormed morę 
than 20 bright green 
ideas. By the time the 
weekend actually rolled around, things 
were, as they say, cooking. 

Zucchinis grow prolifically in Yer- 


Innkeeper John Murray weighs in 
the winning entry during last 
year's Vermont State Zucchini 
Festival. Below, a contestant 
w ars up Okemo Mountain during 
the Zucchini Hill Climb. 


mont's warm, moist summer soil — so 
prolifically, in fact, that it is said that 
the only time Vermonters have to 
worry about locking the doors and 
rolling up the Windows of their parked 
cars is during zucchini-harvesting sea- 
son. If they don't, they may find them- 
selves recipients of a mystery zucchini 
or two — or five! 

This was especially true in Ludlow 
on the Thursday that opened last year's 
festival. It was designated "Give-a- 
Zucchini-to-a-Friend-or-an-Enemy 
Day," and, as Eagan noted: "Man, if 
your car window was open, you were 
gettin' a zucchini!" 

Among other events at last year's 
festival: 

• The Zucchini Hill Climb. Sports- 
car enthusiasts raced to the top of 
Okemo Mountain, hitting speeds in 
excess of 100 miles per hour with a 
zucchini duct-taped to the hood of 
their cars. "No one got hit with a fly- 


merce. 

Eagan came up with the idea of a 
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ing zucchini," Eagan recalled, "but we 
know for a fact that there are zucchini 
seeds in the woods!" 

• The Taste of Zucchini Banąuet. 
Held at the Okemo Base Lodge with 
dishes that had to include zucchini in 
some form, the banąuet fed several 
hundred people and drew 67 food en- 
tries ranging from the predictable (zuc¬ 
chini bread) to the sublime (a shrimp 
and zucchini basil sauce). 

• The Zucchini Art Contest. Orga- 
nized by local artist Barbara Russo, it 
drew 49 entries that were both whim- 
sical and serious. One of the best: a 
hand-dyed silk scarf with a gorgeous 
design of sąuash blossoms. 

• Zucchini Bucks Auctions. The 
"buclcs" were play money printed up 
by the chamber and distributed to lo¬ 
cal businesses, which gave away $1 in 
"Z-Bucks" for every dollar in pur- 
chases madę in town over the four 
days of the festival. Auctions using the 
funny money were held every day, 
with donated items. 

"Pizza gift certificates were going 
for $400," Eagan grinned. "After all, 
what are they going to do with this 
money when the festivaPs over?" 

• The Big Zucchini Contest. A grow- 
ers' contest that featured awards for 
the longest, the fattest and the heavi- 
est zucchinis. The Super Z Award for 
the biggest zucchini of all was won by 
Tom Potvin of Ludlow for a sąuash 
that was almost two feet long, morę 
than 17 inches in girth, and tipped the 
scales at 11 pounds. 

• The Zucchini Limerick Contest. 
The literary part of the festival was 
won last year by Emily Schlessinger. 
Her winning verse: 
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Ludlow 

Area 
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Servittg the Heart of Verniontl 


Great bike riding, crafts, trout fishing, lakes, 
mountains and attractions. 

Ask about special lodging packages. 
beartovt@ludl.tds.net (802) 228-5830. 



The Black River Inn 

LUDLOW, VT 
Stay & Play this Summer! 

Ride the Green Mt. Railroad, visit the Coolidge 
homestead, tour the Billings Farm and Museum. 
Golfers welcome! 

Packages available, cali for specifics. 

800-844-3813 

brinn2@ludl.tcls.net blackriverinn.com 
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CLOVER KNOLL 
CRAFTER fnc. 

QuiCts - Cjifts 
yermont J-fancCcrafts 
fabric - MapCe CancCy 

Sylvia Fairbanks, prop. 

140 Main Street 
Ludlow, VT 05149 
802-228-4830 
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THE GREEN MOUNTAIN FLYER 

Southern Yermont ’s scenie train ride 



Open Memoriał Day May 23-25. 

Summer Schedule: June 27 - September 7. 
(Closed Monday except on holi days.) 

Fali Schedule: September 19 - October 18. 
(7 days a week.) Fali Foliage Specials. 

Cali 800-707-3530, 

802-463-3069 or write: 

Green Mountain Railroad 
P.Ó. Box 498, 1 Depot Street 
Bellows Folls, VT 05101 




Distinctive 
Lodging on 
the Millage 
Green 


K 


ChesterHouseInn.com 
Chester Yermont 




There once was a man named Duke, 
Who dressed himself up as a zuke. 
He was far too teeny 
To be a zucchini , 

So everyone thought him a cuke! 


There were special rides on the 
Green Mountain Flyer steam train out 
of Bellows Falls,- the naming of a Duke 
and Duchess of Zucchini; the zucchini 
nursery rhyme costume contest (in 
which contestants dress up as a nurs¬ 
ery rhyme character incorporating the 
famous green sąuash — such as "The 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Zuc¬ 
chini"); and other events, including 
(Continued on page 87) 
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OKEMO VALLEY 
Summer 

Happy Tmits Motet MOTEL 




Ludlow, Vermont 


800-228-9984 888-228-8100 

Including: Deluxe accommodations 
Choice of attraction: ■ Calvin Coolidge Homestead ■ Billings Farm 
■ Green Mountain Railroad ■ Weston Piayhouse ■ Golf and Others 

Package Rates From $20. Midweek$ 33 . Fri. -Sat. ppdo piustax 
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Crowley Cheese, Inc. 

established 1882 

Oldest cheese factory in the USA 



5 miles north of Ludlow 
in Healdville, Vermont. 

Cali for our FREE Catalogue 

( 800 ) 683-2606 
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An Inn for all Seasons in the State for all Seasons 
warm and friendly 
family owned,farnily operated 
on the village green in Chester, Vermont 

Toll Free 888-CHESINN 

www.chesterinn.com 
ask about our tour packages 

Circle Reader Service Number 222 



( dnn ^Uictoria 

Chester, Vermont 

‘iSictorian eCegance 
zoitb modem amcnities. 

JAir conditioned rooms, 
jacuzzi tubs . 

Pienie and theater 
pacfćages avai(ab(e. 

CaCCfor broehure (800) 732-4288 
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Trails End Accommodations 

We have the places you want to come home 
to... Fully equipped luxury condos with heated 
pool & tennis courts on site - Private homes 
and secluded cabins. Scenie mountain 
settings, golf & summer 
theater close by. 

Cali us for details 

1 - 888 - 872-4544 
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HAWK 


'e/Tne/// 'i /o-t/f óear)o/t, metm/a/'// u/Afi 

/'('■/w/. wAr/r//.r/oacy /-) /Afi 7uxu/y. 

HAWK INN & MOUNTAIN RESORT 

ROUTE 100 • PLYMOUTH, YERMONT 05056 • 1 .800.685. HAWK 


Letyourspirit soar in a Iwcuńous Hawk 
villa, perched high on a Vermont 
mountainside, surrounded by endless 
Green Mountain vietus and sileni sunlit 
woodlands. 

In the Black River uatley helów, Hawk's 
50 rootn inti bustles with summer 
actwities, from swimming in the new 
rwerside lap pool and boating on Lakę 
Amherst to horseback riding, biking and 
hiking on miles of trails that lace the 
1,200 acre resort. 
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The 


LiidLow 

Area 


—- <+-- 

Serving the Heart of Vermont! 

Great bike riding, crafts, trout fishing, lakes, 
mountains and attractions. 

Ask about special lodging packages. 
heartovt@ludl.tds.net (802) 228-5830. 



,Jcweli Brook Inn 

A turn of the centuiy country home with 
ten individually appointed guest rooms. 
Sumptuous breakfast. Lodging Packages 
available for Golfing, Guided Flyfishing, 
Weston Playhouse or Historie Vermont. 
Families welcomed, great for reunions. 

82 Andover St. (Rte. 100), Ludlow, VT 05149 
(800)681-4855 

or email: jewelinn@ludl.tds.net 
Circle Reader Service Number 216 
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Ci COUNTRY 

^ WEDDINGS 

Find your perfect wedding site 
Order your video tour. 

VERMONT'S BEST WEDDING LOCATIONS 

Tour weddings in progress. 

Visit great Inns. 

Experience unmatched 
year-round scenery. 

802-228-5830 

$19.95 including shipping 
Ludlow Area Chamber of Commerce 
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Tell us 

what you want. 

B 


>u create the-łook-* 

of your furniture — 
choose the style, size, shape, 
wood, and finish — 
and we custom-craftjt 
from fine. hardwnads - 



http/ /www.dearlakevt.com 

Visit our shomoom and workshop to see the Clear Lakę difference. 
Open Daily, 10 a.m.-ó p.m., Sunday, 12 ■ 5 p.m. 

Cali for special seasonal hours and events. 

Route 100N. Ludlow, VT • 802.228.8395 
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Continued from page 84 

the annual craft show held at Fletcher 
Farm Craft School. 

Then there were some surprise 
events — such as when a group of 
masked bandits representing other 
vegetables, supposedly upset by all the 
attention zucchinis were getting, kid- 
napped a particularly large, succulent 
example of the breed and held it 
hostage. This year, Eagan says, there's 
likely to be a protest march by the Or- 
ganization for Alternative Vegetables. 

In any case, it was a successful 
weekend for just about everyone. 

"I had merchants telling me they 
had their best weelc on record," Eagan 
noted, "and when you see people Corn¬ 
ing to the auction with great big thick 
staclcs of Zucchini Bucks," he said, 
"y° u know somebody's making some 
sales." 

The weekend was designed to boost 
local businesses, and John Murray, 
owner of the Jewel Brook Inn on Route 
100 , said it helped his inn on what 
might have otherwise been a slow 
weekend. Murray's pleasant, family- 
oriented 10-room inn is within walk- 
ing distance of downtown in a secluded 
location on Jewel Brook. His guests got 
involved in the weekend activities and 
had a great time, Murray said, noting 
he expects the event will, over time, 
draw morę guests to his inn. 

At the very least, he said, he'll have 
a good outlet for his garden's prolific 
output of zukes. 


Ho w to Go 


This year's Vermont State Zucchini 
Festival will be held in Ludlow August 
20-23. The Schedule: 

Thursday: Give-a-Zucchini-to-a- 
Friend-or-an-Enemy Day ; Taste of 
Zucchini Dinner; Z-Bucks Auction. 

Friday: Zucchini Open Golf Tourna- 
ment; Z-Bucks Auction,- Zucchini 
Nursery Rhymes Costume Competi- 
tion ; Race Car Exhibit. 

Saturday: Zucchini Special Train 
Trip,- Zucchini Hill Climb; Z-Bucks 
Auction; Zucchini Limerick Contest; 
Zucchini Art Contest. 

Sunday: Zucchini Hill Climb; Z- 
Bucks Auction. 

Ludlow is in south-central Vermont, 
on Route 103. For festival information: 
(802) 228-5830. 

Tom Slayton is the editor of Yermont Life. 



Mrs. Eva Grusendorf, 25 years, handfinisher 


Bennington 
Potters is 
Voted #1 
Factory 
Outlet in 
Vermont. 


Factory Outlet: True discounts from retail with the factory on property. 
Production overruns and unique, one-of-a-kind pre-production prototypes. A 
recent study by an independent Consumer Group recognized Bennington 
Potters as the number one factory outlet in Vermont. 

Potters Yard in Bennington has been the outlet center for the widely 
collected Bennington Pottery for over fifty years, and is the third most asked 
for location in Southern Vermont. This destination point is a true gateway to 
Vermont and Historie Route 7A. 

David Gil, the original founder of Bennington Potters, announced that 
Potters Yard will now 
include five new potteries. 

Now, for the first time, you 
can visit one location and 
see the complete lines of the 
last remaining art potteries 
in America. Bennington 
Potters now hosts the largest 
current collection in the 
United States. 

The newly renovated 
antique 1922 gristmill 
houses five American art 
potteries and one pottery 
from Sweden. In total, 

Bennington Potters offers an 
inventory of about 5,000 
different shapes and colors 
of pottery. The David Gil 

Gallery - a showroom for potters, designers and other artisans - offers 
unique gifts, collectibles and antiques. 

Cali for a Schedule of Potters Yard events which include “Throwing 
Your Own Pot, two annual potters’ exhibits and shows, weekend flea 
market, free factory tours, and dances under the stars. 

A visit to Potters Yard is fun, inexpensive, educational and a great way 
to explore Vermont history. Spend a few hours or spend the day! 

* bennington potters 

324 County St., (off Rt. 7, 2 blocks from Bennington center), Bennington, VT 05201 
802-447-7531 • 800-205-8033 (Cali for free catalog) 

Now open 6 days from 9 am till 8 pm, Sunday 11 am till 5 pm. 

Also in Burlington on 127 College Street and in Manchester on Rt. 11/30. 


EIGHT NEW REASONS TO VISIT 
THE POTTERS YARD 
IN BENNINGTON 

• Free factory tours daily 

• Free gift with purchase 

• Six American art potteries 

• Ten Stores in one location 

• The Brasserie Restaurant 

• Pienie facilities 

• Potters yard events - cali for 
Schedule 

• Production presentations on 
video 
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V ER IWONT 
ATLAS 

kcAZŁTTŁŁR , 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 9826 

8 AM-i-30 PM ET, or use our bound-in Order Form opposite. 


T T from T ,£ 

YermontLiie 


Travel Vermont 

by Andrew Nemethy 
Find Vermont’s best mountain 
views, hiking trails, bike routes, 
canoeing, fishing, historie sites, 
art and musie events — even 
pastry! 16 regional tours with 
tips on what to do and see. 
Recently updated with 
dozens of color photos. 

8 Vix 11, 136 pp., paperback. 
BTRV031 $24.95 

Vermont Atlas & Gazetteer 

The most complete, up-to^date, 
detailed maps of Vermont, with 
secondary and back roads, 50 
city and town maps, topographic 
contours, scenie drives, plus 
hundreds of museums, points 
of interest, natural wonders 
and morę. 

72 pp. 11 x 15 Vi, paperback. 

BDLM534 $16.95 

Vermont Walks: 

Village and Countryside 

This wonderful guidebook offers 
walkers’ tours of 43 Vermont villages, 
from Peacham to Bennington. Maps 
include impressions of each village, 
and are works of art themselves. 96 
pp., 7x7, paperback. 

BWLK072 $12.95 


Save $5.00! 

when you order Travel Vermont } the Vermont Atlas , and 
Mermont Walks together. Use this special item number: .. 

BJRN097 3 Trayel Guides $49.85 JJ 


Vermont Life Mantel Clock 

In a handmade, solid cherry cabinet, this 
elegant timepiece features a precision ąuartz 
movement and a beautiful glass door with 
art by Kathleen Kolb. Behind the door, an 
inscription commemorates 50 years of 
Vermont Life. Individually numbered limited 
edition of 350. 13K h. x 7/ w. x 3 d. 

Battery included. 

ZCLK090 Reduced $1^00“$ 145.00 


Man With a Plan Video 

Reahlife Vermonter Fred Tuttle is 
charming and disarming in this delight- 
ful film about the Tunbridge farmer’s 
campaign for Congress. It’s “grass 
roots” politics at its funniest. 

The Netu York Times calls it “hilarious!” 
90 min. YPLN511 $19.95 






Where the Rwers Flow North Video 

On nearly everyone’s “10 Best Films” list for 
1994, this movie, set in the Northeast Kingdom 
by Vermont independent filmmaker Jay Craven, 
garnered honors at film festivals worldwide. 
Exceptional performances by Rip Torn and 
Tantoo Cardinal make this both a powerful 
drama and a touching love story. 105 min. 
YRIY501 $19.95 


Vermont: A VideoTour 

This great óO^minute arm- 
chair tour explores Vermont’s natural 
beauty, farms, food, fairs, folk art, skiing, 
fishing, famous inns, rural villages, covered 
bridges and morę. YAYT458 $24.95 


Northern 
Railroads 


Northern Railroads: 

Vermont and 
Her Neighbors 

A fascinating ride through 
the age of steam railroading to 
the diesel age. This Uhour video from 
Vermont Public TV includes rare vintage 
footage, lively interviews and actual scenie 
train excursions through Vermont. 
YNRR502 $29.95 


Handmade Vermont 
Birdfeeder 

Madę in Barnet, Vermont, 
this handerafted pine feeder 
weathers naturally — no 
need to stain or paint. It has 
no-rust brass screws and 
plexiglass Windows. The 
roof slides up the nylon 
hanger ropę for easy filling. 

7/ w. x 7 h. x 5 Vi d. 

ZFDR535 $14.95 
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V e r m o n t Foods 

* 

Yeraionts Fiill Platter of Pasta Makers 



By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


W hen Julie Jamele was growing 
up in Barre, she watched her 
grandmother make fresh pasta 
for Sunday dinner each weelc on the 
family's big round oak table. First, 
Gertrudę Jamele madę a pile of flour. 
Then she cracked a couple of eggs into 
the center of it. With a wooden spoon, 
she worked the eggs and a little water 
into the flour to form a dough that she 
kneaded for several minutes with 
strong, experienced hands until it was 
firm and smooth. Then she rolled out 
the dough with a large wooden rolling 
pin. 

Almost magically, the shapeless 
lump was transformed into a smooth 
sheet. Working at top speed with a 
large knife, she cut the dough into rec- 
tangles for manicotti or lasagna. Then 
she filled the dough with cheese (for 
manicotti), or layered it with meat 
sauce and cheese (for lasagna), and 
baked it. Jamele remembers that there 
were always at least 10 people gath- 
ered at the table for Sunday afternoon 
dinner, though often relatives and 
neighbors expanded their numbers. It 
was all part of what went into a Sun¬ 
day dinner at the Jamele household — 
and at the homes of many other Ital- 
ian-Americans in Barre. It was a lot of 
work, hut that's what the women in 
the family did. 

Today, Jamele's Cottage Street Pasta 
carries on the tradition, as do the other 
culinary entrepreneurs who make the 
delightful array of fresh Vermont- 
made pasta that's readily available in 
supermarkets, food co-ops, and spe- 
cialty Stores. The connection to an 
Italian heritage is tenuous at best 
among most of today's pasta makers, 


but they share a fierce 
commitment to malcing a 
high-quality product with 
fresh ingredients and fuli 
flavors. 

Fresh pasta is some- 
thing special. With most 
dried pastas, the pasta is 
the neutral vehicle for the 
sauce, so the finished dish 
is only as tasty as the 
sauce, which means there 
has to be a skilled cook in 
the kitchen. Not so with 
fresh pasta. Here, the fla- 
vor is in the noodle. An 
anointment of olive oil, a 
whisper of garlic and 
herbs; that's all you need. 

Now that I am in my "soccer mom" 
years, easy-to-prepare fresh pastas, 
complemented with bread and salad, 
have enabled me to carpool and cook 
decent meals for my family. But I can 
imagine other scenarios where fla- 
vored and filled pastas save the day: 
the single person who can't cook; any- 
one trying to woo a datę,* the worried 
worker hoping to impress a neighbor/ 
boss/client. You just can't go wrong 
with freshly madę pasta. 

• 

Central Vermont food lovers know 
that when the "Open" flag flies in 
front of Cottage Street Pasta (4/4 Cot¬ 
tage Street, Barre, VT 05641, tel. 802- 
476-4024), it's time to stock up on fine 
fresh pasta, madę just that morning. 
Julie Jamele and her partner, Karen 
Gordon, have parlayed a fondness for 
pasta into a business that makes deli- 
cious fresh pasta for retail sale in vari- 
ous supermarkets and specialty food 


Putney Pasta's basil pesto and aged 
Asiago striped pasta, left, and other fine 
V ermont-made pastas by fnliana's 
and Cottage Street, top, and Vermont 
Fresh, bottom. 


Stores around Central Vermont. They 
also sell it from a little counter right in 
their kitchen and they supply restau- 
rants, too. Their linę includes flavored 
linguine, angel hair and fettuccine, as 
well as cheese- and meat-filled ravioli. 
They are the only Vermont pasta mak¬ 
ers who are USDA certified to handle 
meat, so they are the only ones who 
make a non-vegetarian ravioli. 

When my 10-year-old son, Rory, 
first sampled Cottage Street Pasta's 
tomato and basil linguine, which I 
dressed lightly with olive oil and 
freshly grated Parmesan cheese, his re- 
sponse was almost a swoon: "Oh, 
Mom! I think this may be the best 
food Pve ever eaten!" It was that good. 
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Enjoy Historie 
Bennington 


Why drive any further for the 
- beauty of Vermont? You’ll find special 
shops and friendly merchants, 
clean, beautiful inns and 
motels, a wide variety of wonderful 
restaurants to choose from, a world class 
museum, many opportunities for outdoor 
reereation and the opportunity to take a 
step back in time in historie Old Benning¬ 
ton. Bennington truły has something 
for everyone. Join us on your next 
trip to Yermont. 


HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• WorkJ’s largest 
collection of Grandma 
Moses paintings 

■ Unique Museum Shop 

■ Exceptional collection 
of Bennington pottery, 
military artifacts, 
antique touring car, 
furniture, paintings, toys, tools, dolls 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 
(802)447-1571 

Circle Reader Service Number 161 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cablc 
color TV. Some rooms havc privatc balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscapcd grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

(®) OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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Apple^Barn 

& Country Bakę Shop 

Route 7 South • Bennington 
802-447*7780 
toll free 1-888-8APPLES 

Orchard Apples, Fresh Apple Cider, 
Homemade Pies, Cider Donuts, Muffins, 
Vermont Specialty Products, Mapie Products, 
Fudge, Gift Baskets, Seasonal Vegetables, 
Dried Flowers, Hard Cider & Wines 
Open Daily • Nationwide shipping • Air Conditioned 
Qualiły Products 

From the * of Southern Vermont Orchards 
Circle Reader Service Number 192 


YERMONT FOODS 


Gordon and Jamele have been mak- 
ing pasta for about five years. They 
bought an existing business, then fine- 
tuned the recipes. I visited them one 
morning while they were making lin- 
guine. Their shop is rather smali, as 
befits a two-person business that ac- 
complishes many jobs by hand. That 
morning Jamele was mixing and cut- 
ting the dough, and Gordon was pack- 
aging the finished noodles. 

First, Jamele fed about 24 pounds of 
flour, a blend of semolina and durum 
wheat, into the hopper. She added a 
few dozen fresh eggs as well as some 
flavoring (in this case, tomato pastę 
and dried basil) and the machinę 
worked and kneaded, then pressed out 
a sheet of pale orange dough that 
looked something like flooring and — 
when I broke off a little corner — felt 
something like carpeting. I was 
amazed at how firm the dough was, 
how little it resembled food at this 
point. Jamele fed the sheet of dough 
through the rollers again and again, 
until it was as thin as she liked, about 
the thickness of a window shade, 
which is also what it looked like. Then 
she fed the two-foot length of dough 
through another machinę that cut it 
into 3/8-inch-wide ribbons of fettuc- 
cine, which she caught with her hands, 
coiled into little nests, dipped into a 
fine flour, and set on a baking sheet. 

Gordon took over at this point, 
weighing out the coils and packing 
and sealing the packages in a vacuum 
sealer. With the vacuum seal, the fresh 
pasta has a shelf life of about three 
weeks. Any pasta not sold at that point 
is pulled off the shelf and fed to some 
contented dairy cows. When you buy 
Cottage Street pasta at the storę, what 
you get is a very fresh product — and it 
tastes that way. 

• 

Another Vermont pasta maker with 
Italian roots is Juliana Cassino Fechter. 
Juliana's Pasta (4 Trący Street, Mont- 
pelier, VT 05602) makes fettuccines, 
linguines and fusillis that have been a 
high point of the Montpelier and Wa- 
terbury farmers' markets for several 
years. Her pasta is also available, 
frozen, in Montpelier at Hunger Moun- 
tain Co-op, the Country Storę and 
Main Street News, and Juliana sup- 
plies local caterers, too. Experimenting 
with different flavors is what keeps 


Vermont's smallest pasta maker going. 
If you like hot foods, try Juliana's 
uniąue hot red pepper pasta, though 
the black pepper-and-garlic is certainly 
deserving of its status as Juliana's best 
seller. She also makes a wonderful 
fresh Pomodoro Sauce. 

• 

Fresh pasta is really and truły differ¬ 
ent from dried pasta. As Dave Bien- 
stock of Vermont Fresh (RR 1, Box 
2323, Killington, VT 05751, tel. 802- 
422-3192) explained to me in his grav- 
elly Brooklyn-accented voice, "Tasting 
is believing. Tve done some tastings 
with our black pepper-flavored pasta 
and people have loved it, just loved it. 
Then they say, 'Where can I buy the 
sauce?' 'What sauce?' I tell them. Tt's 
just a little olive oil, a little chopped 
fresh herbs, a little Parmesan. Iris the 
pasta that tastes so good!' " 

Bienstock and his partner, Ken 
Jarecki, make their fresh pasta in the 
basement of their restaurant, Powder- 
hounds, on the Killington Access Road 
in Sherburne. They produce flavored 
pasta in various shapes, including 
sheets that can be ąuickly assembled 
into a lasagna that only an Italian 
grandmotheris could rival. Beyond fet- 
tuccine and linguine, other shapes are 
fusilli (corkscrews), rigatoni and ziti 
rigati (ribbed tubes), shells, and mille- 
fiore (literally, 1,000 flowers), an an- 
cient shape Bienstock discovered at a 
150-year-old pasta-machine shop in 
Brooklyn. It looks something like a 
megaphone with one fluted edge run- 
ning along its length, which allows the 
pasta to catch and hołd a chunky 
sauce. 

Just as Powderhounds is known for 
its eclectic menu, Vermont Fresh pasta 
is likewise eclectic, with flavors such 
as orange-ginger and lemon diii, both 
delicious with seafood. Just saute some 
shrimp or scallops in a little olive oil 
with garlic. De-glaze the pan with a 
splash of white winę and serve it over 
the pasta. What could be easier? 

Only a filled pasta. Both Cottage 
Street and Vermont Fresh make excep- 
tional filled fresh ravioli. Both have 
rather limited distribution, but if 
you've ever ordered fresh ravioli at a 
Vermont restaurant, you have proba- 
bly enjoyed one of their "homemade" 
produets. 

Yermont Fresh's ravioli list reads 
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like a food lover's dream. In addition 
to cheese, garlic, spinach, and sun- 
dried tomato combinations, they offer 
a lobster bisąue in sąuid ink pasta, a 
Vermont harvest filling of honey- 
roasted butternut sąuash and 
caramelized onions in sagę pasta, and a 
grilled eggplant, Vermont chevre and 
roasted garlic ravioli, among others. 
Their filled pastas are just beginning to 
show up in retail outlets; look for 
them at several Grand Unions around 
the State, as well as food co-ops in Rut- 
land, Hanover and Middlebury, and at 
the Woodstock Farmers' Market. 

Vermont Fresh is bigger than Cot- 
tage Street, not because their facility is 
much larger, but because their pasta- 
making machinery will handle 40 to 
60 pounds of flour at a time, so their 
production runs are bigger. Their pasta 
shop employs six people. (Juliana's 
one-woman operation uses commer- 
cial-scale machinery that handles six 
pounds of flour at a time.) 

• 

The giant among Vermont pasta 
makers is Putney Pasta (P.O. Box 445, 
Chester, VT 05143, tel. 800-AL 
DENTE), which employs 40 workers 
at its pasta plant, running industrial- 
sized machines that handle about 225 
pounds of flour at a time and produce 
about 1.5 million pounds of pasta each 
year. The filled Putney Pastas are sold 
frozen and marketed nationally, some 
to the retail trade, some to food service 
operations and restaurants. 

Company president Carol Berry, 
who founded Putney Pasta in 1983 
with her husband, Jonathan Altman, 
recalls that creating a high-end frozen 
pasta was something of an anomaly 
when they got started. "There was a 
lot of pressure on us to do a refrigera- 
tor process because that was how 
gourmet pastas were sold. Ali the 
frozen pastas at that time were low- 
end. But we felt we had to compromise 
ąuality to make a pasta with a 30- to 
60-day shelf life. The highest-ąuality 
preserving method is freezing, so that's 
what we went for. We've done blind 
taste tests of our pasta, fresh and 
frozen, and no one could tell the differ- 
ence. ,/ 

Putney Pastas come in three shapes: 
ravioli, tortellini and agnolotti (angel 
wings). There are 12 different heavenly 
fillings including spinach and feta, 


creamy gorgonzola, and broccoli and 
Vermont cheddar. One of their most 
interesting raviolis is stuffed with 
black beans and habanero peppers in a 
sweet red pepper pasta. Last year they 
introduced an eye-catching linę of 
striped ravioli — red, white and green, 
with each color a different flavor. 

Putney Pastas are available in all 50 
States at such retailers as Harris Tee- 
tor, Food Emporium, D'Agostino's, 
Hannaford Brothers and Whole Foods 
Markets. 

Pasta in Shapes Kids Love 

There's probably no food on the 
American table as well loved by kids 
as pasta. They'11 eat it in most every 
guise, plain or filled, sauced or but- 
tered. They'11 eat fresh gourmet fla- 
vors, they'11 even eat it out of the can. 

But if you truły want to delight your 
child, pick up a package of dried Spring 
Hill Pasta (Historie Route 7A, P.O. 
Box 226, Shaftsbury, VT 05262, tel. 
(802) 442-4775), madę by Bruce and 
Kelly Shepard with the help of their 
two sons, aged 9 and 11. 

My kids and I have been working 
through their whole product linę, es- 
pecially on those Little League/foot- 
ball/basketball nights when we need a 
ąuick meal. We started with Vermont 
Woodlands Pasta, which is red beli 
pepper, traditional and mushroom-fla- 
vored pasta in fox, rabbit, and deer 
shapes. Although my kids noted that 
foxes were morę abundant in the pasta 
mix than they are in the woods, they 
loved it. And they loved the Vermont 
Winter Blend Pasta, which is parsley, 
traditional, and mushroom pasta in 
pine tree, snowflake, and deer shapes. 
The Tour Vermont Pasta, shaped like 
little bicycles (spinach and traditional 
flavors), and the Country Cow Pasta 
(cracked black pepper flavor) really 
cracked us up. The linę also includes 
Autumn Splendor (pasta shaped like 
mapie leaves) and Sweetheart Pasta 
(heart-shaped). 

If you can't find packages of Spring 
Hill Pasta at your local grocery or spe- 
cialty food storę, look for them in a 
kitchen or gift shop. They make won- 
derful gifts. c Co 


Andiea Chesman regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life's Vermont Foods column. 
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The Amazing Walk-Behind Brush Cutter! 

NEW DT FIELD and 
BRUSH MOWER 

CLEARS & MAINTAINS meadows, pastures, 
woodlots, wooded and rough non-lawn areas with 
ease. CUTS tali grass, weeds, brambles, tough 
brush and even hardwood saplings up to 1" thick. 

CHOPS/MULCHES most everything it cuts. 
Leaves NO TANGLE of brush to pick up like 
hand-held brusheutters and sicklebar mowers. 
Perfectfor low-maintenance 
wildflower meadows, 

European-style woodlots, 
walking paths, or any 
area you only want to f Mows 

mow once a month up to 1 

or once a season' 



Up to 14 HP 
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Power 
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Pat. Pend. 
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Please mail this coupon TODAY for complete FREE 
DETAILS of the DR FIELD and BRUSH MOWERi 

including prices, specifications, and “Off-Season” Savings l 
now in effect. There is no obligation. 
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To COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS’, Dept 3759F i 
Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Yergennes, VT 05491 1 
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A LAKELY STORY 

Continued from page 49 

has grown by about a building a year 
and added special event weekends and 
educational programs, ranging from 
canoe building to marinę photography 
(see "How to Go," below). The num- 
ber of yisitors has grown from about 
1,000 to morę than 20,000 each sum- 
mer, and the museum is planning to 
have exhibits at the busy Burlington 
waterfront by the summer of 1999. 

Tom Henry knows about the mu- 
seunTs attractions. He has been visit- 
ing "every summer no matter what," 
sińce he first heard about its efforts to 
build a replica of the Philadelphia in 
1989. "There's always a surprise here, 
every summer/' said Henry, a piano 
teacher who lives by the lakę in Char¬ 
lotte and often visits the museum by 
boat. "This is an authentic, sincere 
demonstration of maritime history in 
the Champlain Valley. If you want in- 
formation, the employees will spend 
all day talking to you. If you just want 
to wander, you can do that too." 

Just as the museum has changed 
over the years, so too has the lakę. 
Since 1993, the infestation of zebra 
mussels, non-indigenous thumbnail- 
sized mollusks that coat boats, clog 
water intake pipes and could alter es- 
tablished aąuatic food chains, has 
threatened Lakę Champlain's econ- 
omy and ecology. 

Although scientists are unsure of 
the ultimate impact of zebra mussels 
and don't know how to eradicate them, 
the museum didn't want to sit bacie 
and wait until it was too late to act. 
Concerned about how the mussels 
would affect the lake's hundreds of 
shipwrecks, only 10 percent of which 
had even been found, Cohn champi- 
oned a surveying effort using sonar to 
comb the bottom of the lakę and find 
as many of Champlain's shipwrecks as 
possible before they became encrusted 
in zebra mussels. The survey, which 
began in 1996 and is responsible for 
the discovery of the Arnold gunboat, is 
expected to take five to seven years. 

"The easy part about shipwrecks is 
finding them," says Cohn. "If you can 
bring together technology and oppor- 
tunity, you can find them. Now the 
ąuestion challenging us is 'should they 
be open to the public and how do we 
manage them for futurę generations?'" 

Cohn knows one thing for certain. 
No matter what, the Lakę Champlain 


Maritime Museum will remain com- 
mitted to sharing news about the lat- 
est discoveries on the lakę with the 
people who live and vacation there. 
"Our mission is not just to take the in- 
formation we find and swap it with 
other archeological institutions," he 
says. "We want to share it with the 
public." 

Lakę Champlain holds 10,000 years 
of history, and the Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum plans to continue 
telling her tales. The futurę of the mu¬ 
seum depends on it. "Everyone likes 
stories, and the morę interesting and 
magnificent the stories you have to 
tell, the greater the interest of your au- 
dience," Cohn says. "We are blessed 
with a bumper crop of stories of the life 
and fabric of our society, a ąuilt that 
tells us who we are, where we came 
from. We want to share that ąuilt." 

How to Go 

The Lakę Champlain Maritime Mu¬ 
seum at Basin Harbor is open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, early May to mid- 
October. Admission is $7 adults, $6 se- 
niors, $3 students and free for children 
under 6. 

Directions: From Route 22A in Ver- 
gennes, turn west onto Panton Road, 
then right on Basin Harbor Road, and 
follow it six miles to the museum. 

For morę information and a list of 
the many classes the museum will 
hołd this summer — from canvas ca¬ 
noe repair to a Lalce Champlain canoe 
trek — cali (802) 475-2022. 

Among events this summer: 

May 23-24: Half-price admission 
June 14: Kids' Maritime Festival 
July 11-12: Lalce Champlain Smali 
Boat Show 

July 19: Antiąue and Classic Clock 
Show 

August 1-2: Weekend in the 18th 
Century 

August 29-30: Lakę Champlain 
Through the Lens Photo Show 
September 26-27: Rabble in Arms: 

The Gunboat Philadelphia Comes 
Alive 


Maria Blackburn is a reporter for the 
Burlington Free Press. Photographer Kin- 
dra Clineff works regularly for Vermont 
Life and other magazines. She lives in 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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Discouer rural Vermont life 
at one of this country’s premier 
farm life museums. 

• Working Dairy Farm 

• Farm Life Exhibits 

• 1890 Farm House 

• Daily Programs and Activities 

Open daily, May 1 - October 31. 10 am - 5 pm 
Woodstock, Vermont • 802/457-2355 
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Vermont’s only 4'Star Dining 

MOBIL GUIDE 

“Top 25 Restaurants in America” 

FOOD & WINĘ 

www.hemingwaysrestaurant.com 
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Swiss hospitality in classic New England setting. 
Superb Continental cuisine 
expertly prepared by chef/owner. 

Six cozy guest rooms w/private baths. 

Route 4W, Woodstock, VT • i nu. west oj uillagegreen. 
(802)457-3312 fax (802) 457-5808 
ww w.pbpub.com/woodstocK/lincoln.htm _ 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you’ll love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you 11 find what you love in ovcr 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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Fine new American cuisine offered at elegant, 
immaculate late Victorian mansion in charming 
historie Woodstock. Quiet, romantic escape 
with fine period antiques, evening champagne 
and hors d’oeuvres, gardens, swimming pond 
and spa. 15 guest rooms including 6 suites. 

THE JACKSON HOUSE INN~ 

37 Old Route 4 West, Woodstock VT 05091 
800-448-1890 or (802) 457-2065 
website: www.jacksonhouse.com 
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Slim bands embrace 
your neck and welcome 
yourfawrite pendant 
swinging below. Their 
flexibility grows from 
loving compression. 
Wraparound! 


JEWEL GALLERIE 
9 Central Street 
Woodstock. VT 05091 
(802) 457-4847 
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“WEEKEND IN WOODSTOCK”, VERMONT 
WIN FABULOUS PRIZES 

Discover the treasures and pleasures of a magical weekend in “The Prettiest 
Smali Town in America” — Ladies Home Journal. Play the Weekend in Wood¬ 
stock gamę from June 12 through August 2. Sample the many wonderful cul- 
tural, historie, recreational and retail opportunities offered in one of the most 
scenie and charming villages in the Northeast. Qualify to win a relaxing weekend 
getaway and other fantastic prizes. Cali the Woodstock Area Chamber of Com- 
merce’s toll free number 1 (800) 4WOODSTOCK to receive an informative 
detailed brochure. 

Scheduled Events 

June 12-14 Apple Hill Chamber Players 
June 19-21 Kermit Ruffins — Dixieland Jazz 
June 26-28 Gary Rosen — Family Musie 
Also: Bosco Puppet Theater 
July 3-5 Old Fashioned 4th ot July Festival 
July 10-12 Fred Haas —Jazz 
Also: The Killington Chamber Players 
July 17-19 Geno Delafose — Zydeco Musie 
Also: The Lighthouse Chamber Players 
July 24-26 Jon Gailmor — Folk Musie 
July 31-August 2 Dick McCormack 

Spend a Weekend in Woodstock* Vermont 
Bring home memories to last a lifetime! 

* “The quintessential New England village” 

— Yankee Magazine 

This program is partially funded by the Vermont Ar i s Council through a grant from 

THE NATIONAL ENDOWMF.NT FOR THE ARTS, PENTANGLE COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 

and the Woodstock Area Chamber of Commerce. 
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• Beautiful Jewelry 

• Fine Crafts 

• Ingenious 
Presents 





Open 7 Days 


15 Central St. • Woodstock, VT 05091 
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Laatumarks 



Sambatucada drummers lead off the paradę that began last year's 
z Festival. Right, singer Tammy Fletcher soars at the Gospel Tent. 
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Burlington 
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Jazziest! 


By Jules Older 
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J AZZ IS NOT FOR EVERYONE. It may 

be the most purely American form 
of musie, but not every American 
likes baseball, and a reasonable guess 
is that the National Musie has at least 
as many nay-sayers as the National 
Pastime. 

But Burlington^ annual Discover 
Jazz Festival is designed to accommo- 
date at least the mildly jazzophobic 
along with certified jazzophiles. The 
secret? Diversity — musical diversity, 
from samba dancers to seat singers, 
salsa to fusion, foot-stompin' Dix- 
ieland to apparently tuneless improvi- 
sation that one performer described as 
"a laid-back, alternative, progressive 
kind of thing." 

Ali this diversity makes Discover 
Jazz an event that's hard to ignore. 
There's jazz on the buses, jazz in the 
airport, jazz on the lakę, and the 
sounds of improvisational musie all 
over the 
downtown 
streets. 

The first 
thing anyone 
who knew 
Burlington in 
former days 
would notice 
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town Vermonter has a soulfulness 
about her, one that is instantly recog- 
nizable as the real item, not a learned 
imitation. When she sings about being 
down, you know she's been down,- 
when her voice soars, everyone in 
earshot rises with her. 

And when the mostly black gospel 
choir from Montreal invites Tarniny 
to join them in sacred song, genuine 
tears fili the eyes of the audience, the 
choir members and Tammy Fletcher. 

The Spirit of Kobe: The pianist for 
the Ellen Powell Trio doesn't look lilce 
a jazz musician should. Yasko Kubota 
smiles a shy Japanese smile, and when 
she's introduced to the audience, her 
cheeks turn cherry-blossom pink. A 
Mozart recital, maybe; but an evening 
of jazz? She just doesn't look the part. 

Nor does she sound it as she pref- 
aces her composition, ''Spirit of Kobe," 
with an explanation. "My parents lost 
everything in the great earthąuake," 
she explains in accented English, "and 
my song was inspired by their plight." 
Yasko Kubota blushes once morę, then 
sits down to the piano. 

And promptly proceeds to knock the 
crowd's socks off. Simultaneously 
playing two keyboards — one acoustic, 
one electronic — she first leads the 
standing-room-only gathering into a 
jazz interpretation of an earthąuake, 


How to 
Discover Jazz 


This year's festival runs from 
june 9-14. Before you leave for 
Burlington, cali (802) 863- 

7992, the festival office. 
They'll send you a 
brochure and advise 
you on events and lodg- 
ing. Then cali (802) 86- 
FLYNN (863-5966) to 
book tickets. Book early 
— some events sell out 
ąuickly. 

Once in Burlington, a free 
shuttle runs from the lakę to 
the university, stopping at most, but 
not all, jazz sites along the way. The 
Gospel Tent is at North Beach, and not 
on the shuttle run. 


is how much hipper, cooler, morę 
swinging and sophisticated the Queen 
City has become. There was a time 
when virtually the only musie in town 
came courtesy of UVM's Lane Series. 
Then clubs sprang up with live bands 
on weekends. Then the refurbished 
Flynn Theater began booking nation- 
ally known musicians. And today, at 
least during Discover Jazz, Burlington 
has become Seattle East, only with 
better weather and less grunge. In 
what is ordinarily a fairly upright city, 
with a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place, during the festival, 
tidy Burlington starts seriously 
spilling. 

People spili out of restaurants, bars 
and auditoriums and into the Street. 
Performers spili from inside to outside 
and play their solitary blues guitar or 
12-piece horn ensemble in the middle 
of Church Street. And musie spills out 
of every open door and window, filling 
the city with aural perfume. Seattle? 
Forget Seattle — Burlington is New 


Orleans on Lakę Champlain, Chicago 
by the Green Mountains. 

The sheer ąuantity and diversity of 
the musie are enough to keep even the 
jazz-challenged coming back for 
morę. » 

Here are some of the highlights 
of recent explorations in Discover- 
ing Jazz. 

The Gospel Tent: For many, the 
primo moment of the festival comes 
on Sunday morning, down by Lakę 
Champlain. That's when the Gospel 
Tent opens its doors, or would, if it 
had doors to open. The always-over- 
flow crowd is a mix of fervent believ- 
ers and fervent fans, especially fans of 
Vermont's leading gospel singer, 
Tammy Fletcher. 

She loolcs like a gospel singer — big, 
soulful and with a sadder-but-wiser 
face that says, "I know morę of life 
than just the high notes." Her voice 
conveys that wisdom as it lifts the au¬ 
dience, the tent, the entire day with its 
power and edge. This white small- 


Top, the Bronx Hortts 
hołd forth at a 
dance party. 

Left, the Lyndon 
Institute Jazz 
Ensemble was one of 
seoeral local high 
school bands that 
prooided the musie 
for Jazz at No on on 
Church Street 
Marketplace. 
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then races them through classic jazz, 
progressive jazz, ragtime, stride, Dix- 
ieland, rock 'n roli — the whole tem- 
pura. Her strong, precise fingers fly 
over the keys. The room goes wild. 

Local Heroes: One of the great things 
about the festival is how it dominates 
city life, substituting musie talk for 
weather chat, political gossip, office 
gab. At Waldenbooks, bookseller Linda 
Morrell is rearranging new releases. 
She is ąuiet, gray-haired. Somewhat 
tentatively, a visitor asks, "Have you 
seen anything of the jazz festival?" 

She answers. "Oh, Pve been a volun- 
teer many times. I just came from the 
high school jazz session, and it really 
blew me away. A lot of our best play- 
ers are teachers,- people like Dave 
Grippo, Glendon Ingalls, Andy 
Shapiro, Bruce Sklar and, of course, 
George Voland. It's amazing what they 
can get out of those kids." 

She smiles brightly: "Now, can I 
help you find a particular book?" 

Participant Observation: Festivals — 
jazz or otherwise — tend to be passive 
experiences. The audience listens to 
musie and watches plays or movies, 
but it doesn't make musie or plays or 
movies. 

Not so, Discover Jazz. Here, you can 
make musie, including some pretty 
exotic musie. Like learning the drums 
and dances of Guinea, West Africa. 

About 25 people attend the drum- 
ming session, held in the loft above 
Memoriał Auditorium and led by mas¬ 
ter dancer and percussionist Ab- 
doulaye Sylla. The group is divided 
pretty eąually between men and 
women, each of whom is handed a 
djembe, a goatskin-covered African 
drum, and pointed to a circle of chairs. 

Despite limited English, Abdoulaye 
is clearly a superb teacher. With 
demonstration, body language and 
sounds — "Make it sound like this: 
Biddy-beep, biddy-beep, biddy-beep, 
biddy biddy, biddy BEEP" — he some- 
how molds two-dozen Vermonters 
into a fair semblance of an African 
drum corps in under two hours. And 
though their palms ache and fingers 
throb, their enthusiastic smiles shine 
through the glistening perspiration. 

When the drumming workshop 
ends, the African dance workshop be- 
gins. The group changes in two ways. 
First, it doubles in size. Second, except 


for two or three holdouts, every man 
in the drumming group disappears. 

They miss a good time. Following 
Abdoulaye, the now largely female 
crowd dances and sings its way 
through one complete Guinean song. 

An hour later, as they reach the end, 
the group looks stretched, damp, ex- 
hausted and thoroughly happy. 

Ranahnah White of Huntington is 
one who stayed through the drum¬ 
ming and the dancing. Why spend a 
Saturday afternoon this way? "Sim- 
ple," she says. "I love to dance. I love 
to drum." 

Meeting the Master: One of the fea- 
tures of Discover Jazz is a built-in op- 
portunity to discover the jazz makers. 
Two hours before his concert, head- 
liner Abdullah Ibrahim meets the pub- 
lic at Contois Club, a.lc.a. Contois Au¬ 
ditorium at City Hall, only now 
paclced with enough smali, round ta- 
bles and chairs to give it a reasonably 
authentic nightclub feel. 

The soft-spolcen Ibrahim is an inter- 
national jazz legend; the session is 
conducted by his old friend and Ver- 
mont jazz legend, Larry McCrorey. 
Under McCrorey's ąuestions, Ibrahim 
reveals himself as a walking history of 
contemporary musie. The names of 
the greats trip off his tongue: Dizzy, 
Monk, Bird, "Buddy Rich used to ..." 
"Ellington told me ..." 

Wisdom flows as well. "As musi- 
cians we are displaced healers." And, 
"In jazz we deal with reality. We deal 
with truth. We deal with absolute 
beauty." 

The audience is rapt. They know 
they are in the presence of a master. 

Paulette's Story: It seems as though 
every bar, pub, restaurant and other 
enclosed space in the vicinity of Main 
Street and Church Street is filled with 
musicians and those who have come 
to hear them play. At Manhattan 
Pizza, on Main, the Dave Keller Blues 
Band is getting ready to start a set. 
While Keller is slipping his harmonica 
into its electronic cable, a tali young 
woman whispers to a visitor, "These 
guys are the best. Ordinarily, you need 
at least five players to capture the i 
depth that blues demands, but they 
manage it with three. They're all ter- I 
rific musicians, and Dave Keller is so 
charismatic he brings the whole thing | 
together." 
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The visitor aslcs, "You're not Mrs. 
Keller by any chance?" 

"Not at all. My name's Paulette, and 
Tm a fan, not a relation. But I know a 
lot about the blues, and these guys are 
star performers." 

Onstage, Dave brealcs into a long, 
warbling, sweetly sad notę. It's the 
blues, all right. The crowd stops talk- 
ing, captured by the song. 

Between numbers, the now-smiling 
yisitor turns to Paulette. "You're right, 
they're good. What does this guy Keller 
do for a day-job?" 

Paulette smiles. "He's a Burlington 
City Councilor." 

Overkill: At Burlington Interna¬ 
tional Airport, Dayve Huckettt and 
Dave Whittle are playing. On the Shel- 
burne bus, Robert Resnik's Rolling 
Clarinets are playing. On the sunset 
cruise aboard Spińt of Ethan Allen II, 
Lar Duggan and Colin McCaffrey are 
playing. On the radio at the Willard 
Street Inn, Dave Brubeck is playing. 
Everywhere, jazz is playing. Every- 
where! 

Everywhere except at Esox Pub on 
Main Street. The sign outside reads: 
"Absolutely no jazz all weekend 
long!!" 

God and Vermonters: It's Sunday at 
the Gospel Tent on Lalce Champlain. 
Leading the tightly lcnit, highly pol- 
ished, mostly black, Jireh Gospel Choir 
is Carol Bernard. 

After their first song, Bernard sur- 
veys the largely white, largely immo- 
bile audience. "Follcs," she says. Her 
voice is that of a patient Sunday School 
teacher. "Follcs. It's Sunday. You're in 
a gospel tent. God won't be angry at 
you if you move your feet." 

Listening Back: For people with that 
slight allergy to jazz, Burlington^ Dis- 
cover Jazz Festival allows a gentle test 
of something they fear might clog 
their sinuses. African drumming, 
gospel singing, loud and enthusiastic 
samba parades, a blues band fronted by 
a Burlington city councilor — these 
are events that can cure allergies, wipe 
out phobias. Lilce the cool waters of 
Lalce Champlain just behind the 
Gospel Tent, they invite the timid to 
sticlc in a toe. They invite everyone to 
Discover Jazz. ofr 


SteuioAtfe 

Słiops 

We are closer to you especially 
in Vermont! 

Arlington - Bennington - Fair Haven - Poultney 
Pownal - Rutland - West Rutland 

...Closer to you for all your yacation needs! 



Open 7 days a week, 

Food to go and cones for all your snacking needs, 
Dairy products, Friendly service, Banking terminals, 

Selfservice gas 
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Wouldn't you rather buy directly ffrom the mili? 



Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at True 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Styles in Solid Oak, Cherry, 
Mapie & Pine 



Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlebury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 

We Sbip Anywhere P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:30-4 
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Restore Your Original Wood Windows 



Bi-Glass 


Are they drafty, loose, sticky, single pane and 
inefficient? But you like their original look? 

Restore your original wood Windows ... 
and retain their charm! 

* Original Wood Retained * On site Process 
O ORIGINAL inside grills © NEW tilt tracks 
0 ORIGINAL sashes O NEW weather stripping 

© ORIGINAL trim O NEW insulation in pockets 

© NEW double-pane Low-E I Featured on 

glass | “This Old House" 

Window Master, Inc. 


For FREE information cali 1 -800-842-3537 


www.bi-glass.com 
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fules 01der’s latest book, published by 
Charlesbńdge, is COW. 
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... Summer Reading 


23% morę pages, 45% morę illustrations! 

New and Revised 1998 Edition 

State Naturalist CHARLES W. JOHNSONA 

The Naturę of Vermont 

Introduction and Guide to a New England 
Environment. Reprinted four times sińce 1980, this new 
edition offers an even morę generously illustrated natural 
history set in the context of the state's geologie and human 
pasts. A broad completely updated ecological overview, 
written in engaging narrative for lay readers as well as 
naturalists, conservationists, and biologists, the book is enhanced with 
many photographs, drawings, maps, and diagrams. Also a practical guidebook, it directs people 
to where they can see what is being discussed, gives current references, and offers a complete 
directory of conservation organizations. 142 illus. $17.95 paper 


WILLEM LANGE 

Tales from the Edge 
of the Woods 

"When a world-class writer concentrates on 
the people and ambiance of just one smali— 
if beloved—region like New England, the 
result is, as my grandchildren might say, 
'totally awesome.' I simply loved reading 
Tales from the Edge of the Woods —every 
single one of them"—Judson D. Hale, Sr., 
Editor, Yankee Magazine. $10.95 paper 

RON STRICKLAND 

Vermonters 

Orał Histońes from Down Country 
to the Northeast Kingdom 

"Here are the logger and auctioneer, the rural 
schoolteacher, the country doctor, the ąuilter, 
the beekeeper, the dairyman, the sugarmaker, 
the ice fisherman, the horse trader, the 
dowser, and many others . . . With warmth 
and humor they communicate their personal 
delight in what they do"— Vermont History. 
30 illus. Back in print! $14.95 cloth 

Hardscrabble Fiction — 

The Price of Land in Shelby laurie alberts 
$14.95 paper • Judgment Hill CASTLE 
freeman, JR. $24.95 • Danvis Tales: 
Selected Stories ROWLAND E. ROBINSON 
David Budbill, ed. $24.95 • Seasoned 
Timber dorothy canfield fisher Mark 
J. Madigan, ed. $16.95 paper • Water 
Witches CHRIS BOHJALIAN $24.95 

Corning in the Fali — 

The Waters Between: A Novel of the Dawn 
Land JOSEPH BRUCHAC $22.95 • Shadow 
Child JOSEPH A. CITRO $14.95 paper 


THOMAS DURANT VISSER 

Field Guide 

to New England Barns 

and Farm Buildings 

"A book one can read for pleasure as well 
as for instruction ... If you own a country 
place that has an old barn on it—or an old 
woodshed or siło or comcrib or outhouse— 
Visser's field guide is the book you've been 
waiting for. If you don't own one sąuare 
inch of ground but like poking around in 
the country, it is still the book you have 
been waiting for. This is what a field guide 
should be"—Noel Perrin, Preservation. 

298 illus. $19.95 flexibound 

GALE LAWRENCE 

A Field Guide 
to the Familiar 

Learning to Observe the Natural World 

A book for anyone seeking a deeper under- 
standing of the natural world. "Goes far 
beyond the scope of any naturę guide I've read. 
It's not just a means of identifying and 
understanding the characteristics of dozens 
of roadside birds, flowers, trees, and animals, 
but an unabashed celebration of them"— 
Howard Frank Mosher, Rutland Herald. 

104 drawings. Back in Print! $16.95 paper 

Also of interest — 

Ethan Allen & His Kin: Correspondence, 
1772-1819—A Selected Edition in 2 volumes 
John J. Duffy, ed. $100.00 • A Child's 
Delight noel perrin $19.95 • No Place 
But Here: A Teacher's Vocation in a Rural 
Community GARRET KEIZER $12.95 paper 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF New England 

Hanover, NH 03755-2048 * 800-421-1561 At your bookstore 
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TIMBER-FRAMED 

Continued from page 53 

head, a linę of floorboard nailers ad- 
vances 10 abreast. The clearing rings 
with their unsyncopated hammering. 
"Sounds like a herd of woodpeckers up 
there," says Dan. 

By lunchtime there's a house to have 
lunch in. A couple of long planks are 
set up on some sawhorses and the 
potluck offerings are laid out. A boy 
bounces on a pogo stick. People mili 
around eating and visiting and gazing 
in astonishment at the solid structure 
that existed only in Alison and BilPs 
imaginations until today. 

The second half of the day passes 
ąuickly. By four o'clock the rafters and 
the ridgepole are up and the frame is 
complete. "Where's Alison?" Dan 
yells. She appears and a crew member 
hands her a smali saw and sends her 
out to cut down an evergreen from the 
woods. Everyone applauds as she en- 
acts the traditional "topping" cere- 
mony, climbing the frame and nailing 
a smali pine to the highest point of the 
house. 

Then it's time for refreshments and 
musie. Dan and Gary like to let the 
day's work settle before they bring out 
their musical instruments, but if peo¬ 
ple want them to, they'11 play. Most of 
the crew bring their instruments too: 
mandolins, a banjo, guitars. Sometimes 
there's a contra dance on the deck, or a 
party that lasts far into the night. But 
today they just play softly, for an hour 
or morę, while their families — Dan's 
wife, Gaił; Gary's wife, Celeste, and 
their smali children, enjoy themselves 
chatting on the sidelines. The rest of 
the house will be finished, inside and 
out, over the summer. 

Later Alison and Bill will compare 
this day to their wedding day. The 
friends who turned out to help have 
left something of themselves that will 
always be part of this house, and 
they've come away with something as 
well. "A feeling of meaningful con- 
nectedness," said Libby Holmes, who 
spent much of the day watching and 
yisiting and caring for her four-month- 
old baby. "Tm always amazed at the 
power people have when they work to- 
gether. It's no smali thing to be part of 
a community like that." 


Writer Susan Keese lives in South New- 
fane. Photographer S. Michael Bisceglie 
built his own house in Readsboro. 
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Summer Reading 


T he summer blockbusters have 
begun arriving in bookstores. 
There are lciss-and-tell biogra- 
phies of the rich and famous (usually 
long on innuendo and short on fact), 
novels about serial killers and lawyers 
(in one case, about a serial lciller and a 
lawyer), and enough self-help and how- 
to boolcs to fili a smali library with 
nothing but tales told in the second 
person. 

No doubt, I will spili my share of 
sand between the pages of a good many 
beach boolcs this summer, too. But the 
summer is also a wonderful time to 
catch up on those boolcs that have ap- 
peared over the last half year, but — 
for whatever the reason — passed 
through one's life unread. Here, 
grouped vaguely by subject, are some 
boolcs by Vermonters or about Ver- 
mont that are worth malcing time for 
as the days grow warm. 

First of all, a pair of first novels ap- 
peared from two very talented writers. 
Dalia Pagani's Mercy Road, (Delacorte 
Press, $21.95, hardcover), is a powerful 
and disturbing exploration of the con- 
nections between poverty, place and 
despair in rural Vermont. The novel 
follows the fortunes of trapper Earl 
Summer, his wife Darlene, and their 
three children one winter, when Dar- 
> lene finally decides she can no longer 
: endure her abusive husband, her angry 
j children, and her isolated life on a 
ridge in Vermont's Northeast King- 
t dom. With the $600 she's saved over 
t two decades, she deserts her family for 
New York City, leaving behind a short 
j but unequivocal notę: "If I take you 
i back, shoot me." 

The book is morę than a tad dark, 
but Pagani offers some respite from 
the tale with lovely (and precise) pas- 
j sages about the Vermont landscape. 
Montpelier writer Daniel Hecht's 
Skuli Session (Viking Penguin, $23.95, 
hardcover) is the sort of gothic horror 
novel that might easily be mistalcen 
r, for summer fluff, except that Hecht 
has layered into an otherwise genre 
story a series of unusually complex 
characters, and a hero afflicted with 
Tourette's syndrome. 


By Chris Bohjalian 

Hecht's tale unfolds when Vermon- 
ter Paul Skoglund is aslced by an eccen- 
tric aunt in California to try to repair 
the colossal damage that has been in- 
flicted upon her Hudson Valley estate. 
Ever sińce she moved west and left the 
elegant mansion unoccupied, it has 
been systematically destroyed by... 

Weil, that's the mystery that lceeps 
one turning the pages in this sort of 
shoclcer. Skoglund^, Tourette's, and 
Hecht's examination of how the brain 
worlcs make for fascinating reading, 
however, and occasionally puli Skuli 
Session above and beyond genre fic- 
tion. 

Dunster Revealed: Echoes from a 
Vermont Town (New England Press, 
$12.95, paperbaclc) is a sort of Wines- 
burg, Ohio, for the Green Mountains. 
Written by the late Lee Dana Good¬ 
man, the fictional village of Dunster 
certainly bears some resemblance to 
Winesburg, Sherwood Anderson's clas- 
sic smali town — as well as to Wind¬ 
sor, Goodman's home for much of his 
life. 

But the people who exist in Dunster 
could live in many of our morę man- 
nered Vermont hamlets. After all, love 
in Dunster can bloom at mid-life over 
an egg salad sandwich at the Millrace 
Restaurant, and the locals still debate 
some years after the fact whether Ethel 
Hayes indeed murdered her husband. 
In Dunster, it still "takes many years 
for a property to be identified by the 
name of its current owner," and new 
follcs have already started an organie 
berry farm. The nearest McDonald's? 
A good 26 miles distant. 

Jay ParinPs House of Days (Henry 
Holt, $22, hardcover ; $12, paperbaclc) 
is the Middlebury poet and novelist's 
fourth collection of poetry, and per- 
haps the one most influenced by his 
life in Vermont. There is an absolutely 
lovely homage to BristoTs Bartlett 
Falls and an extraordinary study of the 
way building and naturę have begun to 
collide — the dynamically charged 
"Naturę Revisited." 

His rumination on the seasonality of 
life in Vermont, the seąuence of poems 
that gives the book its title, is at once 


lyric and poignant. This is from the 
eighth poem in the series, "August": 

Bounty , bounty. 

And the children multiply and feed 

like loaves and fishes. 

And the crickets thrum in weedy 
corners 

but are not a plague. 

The corn is high above our heads 

and spilling into ears, so ripe and 
sweet. 

The garden tumbles with its plenty: 

beans, potatoes, peppers, kale. 

Tales from the Edge of the Woods 

(University Press of New England, 
$10.95, paperbaclc) is a collection of es- 
says and stories by Vermont Public 
Radio commentator Willem Lange. 
Each of the 18 pieces in this volume is 
a joy, and each has a touch of the wis- 
dom, irony, and gentleness that marlcs 
Lange's very best worlc. Vermont Life 
excerpted one of the essays, "New 
England Reeling," in the Winter 1997 
issue. 

Ferrisburgh storyteller Mac Parker 
also produced a new audio tape this 
past winter, and though the title sug- 
gests it may need an R-rating, Sex Edu- 
cation ($11) malces for wonderful fam¬ 
ily listening. The title refers to Parlcer's 
monologue about the time he and two 
friends followed a blue Chevy into the 
woods when they were little boys, hop- 
ing to learn a bit morę about the facts 
of life. (They didn't. But they did dis- 
cover a good deal about building a road- 
bloclc, and the sound a green apple 
malces when it crashes upon a metal 
car roof.) Sex Education is a must for 
any long summer drives, though one 
word of caution may be in order: Puli 
off to the side of the road before listen¬ 
ing to the monologue titled "Vermont 
Classifieds." It's difficult to drive safely 
when you're laughing so hard you've 
lost complete control of your hands. 

For history buffs, there are at least 
three fascinating glimpses into the 
soul of the State. First of all, there is 
Middlebury attorney Peter Langroclc's 
insightful memoir, Addison County 
fustice, (Paul S. Eriksson, Publisher, 
$21.95, hardcover). Langroclc is a gifted 
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Give tk« Ckilc} You 


A 


Lov« tk< Gift of 


Good books help even a tiny baby’s brain grow and learn. 

You know already that your child loves being held closely while 
you are relaxed and speaking directly to him. 


V 



Every baby who learns to love books has advantages that 
will help her be the best that she can be. Early contact produces 
early readers, giving them a head start on thinking, and a head 
start on learning. 

Our N««d Books’" gift bag has just what you need 

to help with that head start: four beautiful 
picture books and our exclusive “how to” 
guide filled with great ideas, all packed 
in a sturdy and attractive canvas bag. 


Order your Ba ki«s N««d Books " 
gift bag today! 

$50 for each gift bag, plus $7.50 for shipping 


To order cali weekdays: 

The Vermont Center for the Book 

1-800-763-BOOK 

VISA/MasterCard accepted. 
Visit us at vermontbook.org 
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GET BOOKS FAST! 



.. . 

W hen you cant find a book in 
your local bookstore give us a try. 
We have been rural New Englands 
classic bookstore sińce 1872... 

-morę than 150,000 active titles 
-bestsellers, classics, science & tech., 
scholarly, business -arts & crafts, 
sports, children’s, cooking & morę. 
-Special Orders welCOme (no extra charge) 
-we gift wrap & ship anywhere. 

Reach us toll-free by phone: 1-800-624-8800 

Reach us via Computer: 

Internet http://www.dartbook.com 
(view our inventory & order) 

E-Mail: books@dartbook.com 


The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 


Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL, 6 Freemont Street, 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 


Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 


Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and ąuality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 


Other Location: 118 Main Street, Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
www.hammerworks.com 
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The Spirit of Christmas Year-Round 


Christmas 

• LARGE SELECTION of Holiday ornaments 

including EUROPEAN GLASS. 

• Holiday decorations, RIBBON and 
arrangements our specialty. 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Dept. 56 
Snów Village and Heritage Village. 

* Vaillancourt Folk Art & Byers Choice Carolers. 

Located on Historie Rte 7A 
berween Manchester & Arlington, VT 
Open Daily 9:30 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 

(800) 834-5032 www.xmasdays.com 


n 
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BOOKS OF YERMONT INTEREST 


storyteller, due perhaps to the four 
decades he has spent in the courtroom. ■ 
Conseąuently, whether his aneedotes 
are about high profile crimes and mis- 
demeanors in the State (including the 
likes of Leo Durocher and John Zac- 
caro), or about some very special 
brownies baked by a Middlebury High 
School football hero, they are pre- 
sented with humor and style. But Lan- 
grock's book also offers a first-rate 
glimpse into the way the law can af- 
fect the people of a smali town, and 
gives one hope that the purpose of our 
legał system is not simply to fuel late- 
night dramas on television. 

Calvin Coolidge’s Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, (Arcadia Publishers, $16.99, pa- 
perback), is a collection of photographs 
and posteards of the central Vermont 
village taken during Coolidge's life- 
time. Edited by Coolidge historian J.R. 
Greene, the book offers a fascinating 
glance at an almost archetypal Ver- 
mont village in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. 

In any case, whether you're a 
Coolidge historian or a lay reader, the 
book is a joy to thumb through. 

Finally, for anyone who cherishes 
the cultural traditions that mark our 
State, the Vermont Folklife Center has 
published its third volume of Visit’n: 
Conversations with Vermonters, 
($7.50, paperback). Edited by Meg Os- 
trum, this new volume features 16 dif- 
ferent Vermonters discussing the ways 
the State has changed. The voices rangę 
from Kendall Sanborn and her stories 
of Bill Green's amazing animal farm in 
Fairlee, which featured an elephant 
that would water-ski with Green's 
daughter, to Ray Rouleau and Virgilio 
Bonacorsi discussing the tension that 
marked relations between Italian- 
American and Franco-American ąuarry 
worlcers in Barre 60 and 70 years ago. 

The worker unrest in the granite in- 
dustry is a part of Vermont history 
that's not often plumbed, but it's pre- 
sented here with a candor that's 
deeply moving. It makes this particu- 
lar volume of Visit’n an especially 
welcome addition to any Vermont 
bookshelf. zfr 


Chris Bohjalian is the author of five nov- 
els set in Vermont, including Midwives, 
which will be published this summer in 
paperback. 
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A REAL COUNTRY STORĘ 

Continued from page 66 

get it on its feet again before anyone 
lcnew what was going to happen next," 
Marian says. "They painted and built 
Windows. And some of that went on 
even after we bought it. They just did 
it, out of the goodness of their hearts." 

As the only storę in town, Sher- 
man's functions as a one-stop market 
for hardware, groceries and animal 
feed, just as it did a century ago "when 
people didn't go that far and didn't 
need that much," Marian says. 

Yet it's also a modern convenience 
storę with a dęli, a copier, a fax ma¬ 
chinę, and videos. 

Like other storę owners, the Peltons 
say being able to meet people is one of 
the main reasons they love their work. 

"You never know who's coming 
through the door, and I don't mean 
just to buy," Marian says. "Maybe 
they need directions, or they're just 
new in town and they want to know 
something else. Your exchange is of- 
ten short, but some of them are very 
long. And so many people that we feel 
so good about, we would never have 
known if we weren't standing here be- 
hind the counter when they walked 
in." 

Here's how retired Rupert farmer 
Paul Fersen described Sherman's Storę, 
a winner of the 1996 Local Storekeeper 
Award. 

"The floors are marvelously worn, 
the fixtures are old and stuffed to the 
brim with products both new and old. 
The floor creaks mightily when one 
walks in, and around the coffee table 
are two worn-out wooden folding 
chairs and a bunch of crates. To me 
those crates and chairs represent some 
of the best hours of my life. It's where 
my closest ties were madę with friends 
and fellow farmers." 

• 

There's no ąuestion that it takes a 
special sort of person to operate a 
country storę, often live in the same 
building, and have what amounts to a 
huge extended family. It can be, as Ted 
DiCicco says, like living in a fishbowl. 
It's not always fun. You get discour- 
aged and depressed like everyone else. 
You work long hours, you don't make 
a lot of money, it's hard to get away, 
and you're always at the hub of a deli- 
cately balanced wheel that can go 
spinning out of control if you don't act 
responsibly and tactfully. 


So why do they do it? 

"If I had to cali someone and say 
'can you come and help at the storę for 
a little bit because Tve got an emer- 
gency,' I know four or five people I 
could cali and they'd drop everything 
they were doing to come and help 
out," says Jaclcie Spence. "And Td do 
the same for them." 

"There's a sense of continuity here," 
Jane Larrabee says of Hastings Storę. 
"Both my grandparents died here. My 
parents died here. So much history has 
happened here, and there's not a fiat 
floor in the place. And there's a sense 
of community that's lacking in a lot of 
places. Most of our friendships are 
very close. I always grew up thinking 
that the community was just an ex- 
tended family, and you would be wel- 
come in anybody's house. You could 
cali on anybody any time of the day 
and it would be okay." 

"First of all, you have to do it ex- 
pecting that you're not going to make 
a lot of money," says Marian Pelton. 
"You just have to be patient and enjoy 
what you're doing and realize that 
what you're getting out of it is not just 
all financial. The people are really the 
most important thing for us. That's 
what keeps us doing what we do and 
why we're still doing it." 

"In this kind of job, where it's seven 
days a week and long hours, if you 
didn't love it, you'd hate it," says Car- 
olyn DiCicco. "Fm convinced there's 
no middle ground. If you didn't have 
that passion, if you didn't really like 
what you do every day, you couldn't 
do it." 

Her husband, Ted, puts it another 
way. 

"When we first bought a home in 
Massachusetts," he recalls, "my uncle 
was a manager for the bank. We loved 
the house, but he said it was outra- 
geously overpriced. I said our heart 
was in the house. And he said 'You 
don't buy a house with your heart.' 
And I said 'Yes, you do. That is why 
you do it.' This may not be the wisest 
financial investment we'll ever make, 
but maybe that's not what it's all 
about." ofr 


Writer Jack McKnight divides his time be- 
tween Veimont and Arizona. Photogra- 
pher Richard Howard’s work has appeared 
in Yermont Life for morę than 20 years. 


Before visiting 
Vermont, visit 
RuralVermont.com 

Vermont's 

Award-Winning Web Site! 

“Best of the Web 1997 ” 

A GLIMPSE INTO VERMONT COUNTRY LIFE 

VERM0NT NEWS • TRAVEL INFO • RECIPES 
STATEWIDE CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
WHAT TO SEE AND DO • WHERE TO STAY 
SEND FREE POSTCARDS AND MAKE NEW 
FRIENDS IN JIGSY’S DINER 

RuralYerutont.cóMc 
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WIDE PINE 

FLOORING 

Ameńca’s oldest maker of 
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BROAD-AXE BEAM CO. 


RD2 BOX 417V, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 05301 
802-257-0064 www.broad-axebeam.com 
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YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 

One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 

|2l ACCREOITEO 

Ł- C , AMP * 

Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


http://www.kidscamps.com/traditional/ymca-abnaki/ 
YMCA Camp Abnaki • 266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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Working Windmills 

ENERGY FREE AERATI0N 

l 

T 

FOR P0NDS 

• Works with naturę 

• Keeps water clean 

• Controls Algae 

• Works year-round 

-nr 


Cali today for a complete 
Information packet 

802-888-2693 

(in VT) 800-280-7271 

1 

Fred’s Pump & Repair Sernice 

Rt. #1, Box 1560, Morrisville, VT 05661 
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A I R S 


FESTIVALS 


Experience 
Vermont at 
its best with 
cultural events, 
fairs and 
festivals 
thoughout the 
summer and 
all year long. 
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ART 

ON THE 
MOUNTAIN 

A Festival of Fitte Arts and Crafłs 

Julu 25 - August 9 

Haystack Mountain, Wilmington 

Daily 10-5 (802) 464-2110 
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Musie School and Festival 
Marlboro, Vermont 

Marlboro 

48th Season 

Chamber Musie Concerts 
Weekends: July 18-August 16 

For information and tickets: 
beforejune 17, cali (215) 569-4690 
after June 22, cali (802) 254-2394 
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VERMONT 

WINEffFOOD 

FESTIVAL 

19 9 8 

S T R ATT O IM 
M O U IV TA I IM 

V E R M O IV T 
A E G . 7, 8 & O 

Three daya and nights 
of classes, seminars, 
demonstratłons \ tustings. 
Joslma Wesson, Dong Frost, 
Jcan-Loiiis Palladiii, 

Todd English, 

Michael Ginor, 
honorary chairperson 
and morę. 

V E K M 0 N T 



F E S V T I V A L 

For dctails and ticket 
Information, cali 
1-800 STRATTON 
ww\v. stratton.com 
email: skistratton@intrawest.coni 

nil lil i i S AV EUR 

Vermont‘s Mountain Resort 
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lilii Weston Playhouse 
lilii Theatre Company 

1 9 9 8 S E A S 0 N 

li+tle 

of norror f 

June 25 - July 4 

LipsTogetherJeeth Apart 

July 9-July 18 

mmm co« 

July 23 - August 8 

Kappy&lk 

August 13 - August 29 

The Glass Menagerie 

Sept. 3 - Sept. 12 


Vermont's Oldest 
Professional Theatre 


Box Office Opens June 9th 
Open Tues-Sun, 10am-6pm 

802-824-5288 

Visit our web page: www.westplay.com 
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1_9_9_8 

Vermont 

Symphony 

Summer 

Festiyal 

Kate Tamarkin and 
the VSO celebrate 
the Gershwin 
_Centennial! 

July 1: Middlebury 
July 2: Ouechee 
July 3: Grafton 
July 4: Shelburne Farms 
July 5: Hildene 
(Manchester) 
July 10: Pico Resort 
July 11: Randolph 
(Three Stallion Inn) 
July 12: Trapp Family Lodge 
Concert Meadow (Stowe) 

*B*CALL FOR TICKETS 

1-800-VS0-9293 

Patrons with special needs: please cali for information 
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Top Ten Events 
W I N N E R 

Fali of 1998 
YERMONT 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



JOHN THADE'$ 


BROADWAY ALL-TIME FAV0B1TES 


QFil/i SPianidt PPa>ez/y ¥/ay/oi(/ 

‘ThadelsA Tnie Crowd Pleaser ’ 

VERMONT MAGAZINE 

‘Absolutely WonderfuT 

Cindy Thiel, Publisher 
VERMONT GREEN MOUNTAIN GUIDE 

‘ Thade\s Favorites Are All Knockouts 9 

Craig Altschul, Editor 
VERMONT N/ACATIONS MAGAZINE 

‘Special Trecisure For The State ’ 

Virginia Lane 
OUECHEE TIMES 

‘Thade FIas A Big , Gorgeous Tenor 
...Broad Interpretations Melt The Rootti 9 
P. Finn McManamy 
SEVEN DAYS, BURLINGTON, VT 


Sat., Sept. 12 @ 7:30 p.m. 
Norwich Congregational Church 

Sat., Sept. 19 @ 7:30 p.m. 
United Methodist Church 
Rutland, VT 

Sat., Sept. 26 @ 7:30 p.m. 

First Congregational Church 
Springfield, VT 

Sat., Oct. 3 @ 7:30 p.m. 
West Village Meeting House 
Brattleboro, VT 

Sat., Nov. 7 @ 7:30 p.m. 
Bennington Center for the Arts 

Sat., Nov. 14 @ 7:30 p.m. 
Charlotte Congregational Church 

Sat., Nov. 28 @ 7:30 p.m. 
Stowe Community Church 

i 

i 

RESERVATIONS & INFORMATION 

1 - 800 - 559-7070 


CELEBRATING OUR 5™ Season 
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Calem dar o r 



Compiled foyJUDY Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: Ali clates are inclusiue. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last spring, there may be 
changes in limes or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, con- 
tact the Vennont Department of Tourism and 
Marketing, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT05602, 
tel. 1-800-VERMONT, or visit local information 
booths. To submit euents, contact tbe Vermont 
Department of Tourism and Marketing. For 
morę information about a panicular event, 
cali thephone number in the event listing. The 
area codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. 
For an updated version of our euents calendar, 
look us up on the Internet at www.utlife.com. 


S&d&owr 

Adams Farm, Wilmington. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
closed Tues. 464-3762. 

• June 27-Labor Day: Open for the season. 

• July 4: Moonlight in Vt., pre-fireworks 
evening hayride, 6 & 7 p.m. 

• July 16: Locals' Day. Local kids get in free. 

• July 18: Moonlight in Vt., with Punch & 
Judy Show, 6:30 & 8 p.m. 

• July 23: Dairy Goat Day. 

• July-Sept.: Evening Hayrides. Wed., Fri., 
Sat., 7 & 9 p.m. 

• Aug. 8: Moonlight in Vt., with Norbert 
Twichell, 7, 8, 9 p.m. 

• Aug. 22-23: Sheep & Fiber Arts Fest. 

• Aug. 29: Barn Dance, 7 p.m. 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• June 9-27: Spotlight on Sports Art Show. 

• July 2-31: Summer in Vt. Art Show. 

• Aug. 1-31: 26th Anniversary Art Show. 
Bennington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun. 

11 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• June 13-26: Art of the Animal Kingdom III. 

• June 13-26: Steven Kirkpatrick photos. 

• Aug. 1-Sept. 5: The Art of Loving. 

• Aug. 15-Oct. 18: Woman — The Artists’ 
View. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2353. 

• June 21: Fathers Day. 

• July 4: Old Vermont 4th. 

• July 18: Cow Appreciation Day. 

• Aug. 1-25: Quilt Exhibition. 

• Aug. 29: Children’s Day. 

Burkę Mountain Resort. East Burkę. 626- 
4290. 

• June 21: Summer Solstice Celebration with 
Catamount Arts Challenge. 

• July 10-14: Craftsbury Chamber Players. 

• July 11: Blues at Burkę Festival. 

• Aug. 15: Cajun Festival. 

Chester Art Guild. 875-3767. 

• June 20: Opening Reception with Artists. 

• July 4-5: Outdoor Art Show, 10 a.m. 

• July 7: The Art of Storytelling with Illustra- 
tions, 7:30 p.m. 

• July 18-Aug. 14: Theme Show. 


• Aug. 4: The Perennial Palette, 7:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 9: Member’s Art Exhibit, 10 a.m. 

Craftsbury Chamber Players. (800) 639- 
3443. 

• July 5: Musie from the Band Stand. Box sup- 
per 6 p.m.; concert 7 p.m. 

• Aug. 15: Pratt Hall, Montgomery, 8 p.m. 
Dorset Playhouse. 8 p.m.; Sat. 4 & 8:30 p.m.; 

Wed. 2 p.m. 867-5777. 

• June 11-27: Golf with Alan Shepard. 

• July 2-18: Room Seruice. 

• July 23-Aug. 8: Don t Dressfor Dinner. 

• Aug. 13-29: Spiders Web. 

Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, 

St. Johnsbury. Museum, 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 
1-5 p.m. Planetarium, Sat.-Sun. 1:30 p.m. 
748-2372. 

• Aug. 10-16: Annual Star Party. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 863-5966. 

• June 16-17: Storytelling Fest. Fri. 8 p.m.; Sat. 
2 p.m. 

• July 10-11: Amadeus, 8 p.m. 

Forests and Parks Summer Series. After- 
noon & evening performances at State 
parks. 241-3655. 

Green Mtn. Cultural Ctr., Joslyn Round 
Barn, Waitsfield. Cali for times. 496-7722. 

• June 15-19: Painting Watercolors, workshop. 

• July 12: Green Mountain Chorus. 

• July 13-15: Landscape in Pastel, workshop. 

• Aug. 9: Adamant School of Musie pianists. 

• Aug. 14-23: Vt. Festival of the Arts. 

• Aug. 23: Onion River Jazz Band. 

Green Mtn. Railroads. Cali for morę infor¬ 
mation. 463-3069. 

• June 27; July 29-Aug. 2: Green Mtn. Flyer, 
Bellows Falls to Chester. 

• July thru Sept.: Champlain Valley Week- 
ender, Burlington to Middlebury. 

• July 1-Oct. 18: Vt. Valley Flyer, Manchester 
to Arlington. 

• July 4; Aug. 22: Bellows Falls to Ludlow. 

• Aug. 8-9: Steam train, Burlington to White- 
hall, New York. 

• Aug. 29-30: Steam excursions, Rutland to 
Bellows Falls and Whitehall, New York. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m., except. Sun. and Mon. 253-8358. 

• June 19-30; July 1-19: Peter Killingbeck. 

• June 20-30; July 1-31: Aug. 1-30: Visual Arts 
and the Written Word, exhibit. 

• July 17-31; Aug. 1-3 T Exposed! Outdoor 
Sculpaire Exhibit. 

• July 24-31; Aug. 1-23: Sean Folley Exhibit. 

• Aug. 5, 12: Evening Musie, Gazebo, 7 p.m. 
Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę, 873-3022. 
A broad rangę of summer perfonnances, from 

blues to chamber musie, jazz, ballet and 
theater, in a building that straddles the U.S.- 
Canadian border. Cali for details. 

Hildene, Manchester. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
362-1788. 

• June 13-14: Antiąue & Classic Car Show, 8 
a.m. 

• June 21; July 19; Aug. 16: Polo, 2 p.m. 

• July 3: VSO Pienie & Pops Concert, 7 p.m. 

• July Tl: Antiąues Festival. 200+ dealers. 


• July 13: Washington County Band, 7 p.m. 

• July 26: Race for the Cure. 867-228 1 

• July 31-Aug. 2: Art & Fine Craft Fair. 10 a.m. 

• Aug. 10: Robert D. Thum Memoriał Concert, 
7 p.m. 

• Aug. 20-23: “The Lincoln Women: Five Geni 
erations of Triumphs and Tragedies.” 

Killington Resort. 422-6226 

• June 1: Fun Slalom. 

• July 25-26: Beauty & the Beast Mtn. Bike 
Race. Sat. criterium & slalom; Sun. x-c race. 

• Aug. 8-9: Micro Brew Fest. 

Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Ferris- 
burgh. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Cali for events, 
courses and workshops. 475-2022. 

Lamoille County Players. 7 p.m ; Sun. mati- 
nees 2 p.m., Hyde Park Opera House. 888- 
4507. 

• July 23-26, 30-31; Aug. 1-2: KissMeKate. 

• Aug. 15: Children’s Theater Workshop Per¬ 
formance, 2 p.m. 

Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilming¬ 
ton. 8 p.m. 464-3672. 

• July 4: Grand Opening Celebration. 

• July 5: Big Band Style Swing Dance, 8:30 
p.m.; dance lessons, 7 p.m. 

• July 11: Lisa McCormick concert. 

• July 18-19: An Evening of Cabaret. Sat. 8 
p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 

• July 23-24: Annie (Junior Version). 

• July 25: Village Light Opera Group. 

• July 31-Aug. 15: Southern Vt. Theatre Fest. 

• Aug. 22: Blues-Swing Dance, 8:30 p.m.; ball- 
room, swing & Latin lessons, 7 p.m. 

• Aug. 28-29: Duldmer Days Fest. 

Montpelier City Hall Arts Ctr. Wed.-Sat. 8 

p.m.; Sun. 7 p.m. 229-0492. 

• June 18-21, 24-27; July 1-4: Working. 

• July 9-26: The Mousetrap. 

• July 30-Aug. 16: The Fantasticks. 

• Aug. 19-23: Beckett Bits. 

Mount Snów Resort. W. Dover. (800) 245- 
SNOW. 

• June 19-21: Wicked Wild Mtn. Bike Festival. 

• July 11-12: Winę Fest. 

• July 25: Celebrate Kids! Also, Village Light 
Opera Group. 

• Aug. \ t. State Chili CookofF& Salsa, Too. 

• Aug. 20-23: NORBA National Championship 
Series Mountain Bike Finals. 

The National Museum of the Morgan 
Horse, Shelbume. 985-8665. 

• June 28: Morgan Field Day, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

• July 18; Aug. 16: Morgan Horse Demonstra- 
tion, 11 a.m.-noon. 

No. Danville Lamplight Service & Hymn 
Sing. Old North Church. 748-9131- 

• June 28; Aug. 30: 7:30 p.m. 

• July 26: l66th Anniversary with refresh- 
ments, 6:30 p.m. Hymn sing, 7:30 p.m. 

Oldcastle Theatre. Bennington. 447-0564 

• July 10-25: Moon Over Buffalo. 

• July 31-Aug. 15: Taking Steps. 

• Aug. 21-Sept. 5: Sweet Talk. 

Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. 877-3406. 

• June 21: Father s Day Hike, 1 p.m. 

• July 11: Wool Festival, 10 a.m. 
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• Aug. 16: Pie and Ice Cream Social, 1 p.m. 
St. Johnsbury Athenaeum. 748-8291 Read- 

ings in the Gallery. 

• July 15: Poet Jay Parini. 7:30 p.m. 

• July 29: Poets Linda Pastan & Ellen Bryant 
Voigt. 7:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 12: Poet Sharon Olds. 7:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 19: Novelist Howard Norman & non- 
fiction writerjoyce Johnson. 7:30 p.m. 

Shelburne Farms. 985-8686. 

• July 18: The HAY project gala opening, 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Rain datę: July 19. 

• July 25: Volkssport Walk, 8 a.m. 462-2019. 

• July 28: The HAY project “Being a Good 
Farm Neighbor Panel Discussion.” 

• Aug. 1: Draft Horse Association Field Day. 

• Aug. 6: The HAY project “The ‘Naturę’ of 
Landscape Design” lecture by Dan Kiley. 

• Aug. 20: The HAY project “Historie Barns 
and Farm Buildings” Tom Visser. 

Southern Vt. Art Center, Manchester. Wed.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• June 6-23: First Solo Exhibition. 

• July 4-26: Members’ Exhibition. 

• July 16, 23, 30; Aug. 6, 13, 20, 27: Festival 
Subscription Series. 8 p.m., Arkell Pavilion. 

• Aug. 1-19: Second Solo Exhibition. 

• Aug. 17: Antiques,Wendall Garrett. 

• Aug. 22-Sept. 13: Third Solo Exhibition. 
Stowe Theatre Guild. 253-3961. 

• June 18-20, 24-27; July 1-3: The Secret Gar¬ 
den. 

• July 15-18; 22-25: Man of La Mancha. 

• Aug. 5-8, 12-15: Baby. 

• Aug. 26-29; Sept. 2-5: CrazyforYou. 
Stratton Mtn. Resort. 297-2200. 

• July 4: International Brew Fest. 

• July 4-5, 25-26; Aug. 29-30: Street Fest. 

• July 11; Aug. 1: Fishing Expo, 11-2 p.m. 

• July 23: Jazz Vt. performance, 6:30 p.m. 

• Aug. 7-9: Vt. Winę & Food Fest. 

• Aug. 15: Stratton Brew & Harvest Fest. 
Vermont State Craft Center. Exhibitions. 

Frog Hollow, Middlebury. 388-3177; Man¬ 
chester, 362-3321; Burlington, 863-6458. Cali 


for exhibit Schedule. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts. 

864-5741. 

• July 3: Grafton Ponds, 7:30 p.m. 257-0124. 

• July 10: Pico Mtn., Killington. 422-6226. 

Warebrook Contemporary Musie Festival, 

Irasburg. 754-6631. 

• July 10: Irasburg Town Hall. Reception/art 
exhibit 6 p.m.; concert 8 p.m. 

• July 11: Gateway Center, Lakę Memphre- 
magog, Newport. Vocal recital 10:30 a.m.; 
lecture/concert noon. Also, Haskell Opera 
House, Derby Linę; concert 8 p.m. 

• July 12: Haskell Opera House, 2 p.m. 
Weston Chamber Musie Concerts. Commu- 

nity Church, 4 p.m. 824-6776. 

• June 29: Kinhaven Musie School. 

• July 13: Bella Rosa String Quartet. 

• July 27: Green Mtn. Singers. 

• Aug. 17: Manchester Musie Fest., 4 p.m. 

• Aug. 31: Harp & Flute Duo, 4 p.m. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Montpe- 
lier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• June 8-Aug. 2: Philip Hagopian; A Retro- 
spective, Main Gallery. Selections From the 
Master of Fine Art in Visual Arts, South 
Gallery. Reception: June 12, 5-7 p.m. 

• Thru Aug. 2: The Genre Work of Thomas 
Waterman Wood (1823-1903). 

• Aug. 21-Oct. 4: Erie Aho, Main Gallery. 
Karen Jackson tapestries, South Gallery. Re¬ 
ception for both shows: Aug. 21, 5-7 p.m. 

Yellow Barn Musie School & Festival. Put- 
ney. 387-6637 or (800) 639-3819. 

• June 20: Crossover Concert, 8 p.m. 

• July 1-Aug. 2: Chamber Musie Festival. 

• July 3: Peabody Trio, 8 p.m.; supper, 6 p.m. 

• July 4: Americana Concert, 8 p.m. 

• July 10: Celebration of American Musie. 

• July 18: Garden Tour. Rain datę: July 19. 

• July 22-24: Childrens concerts. 

• July 25: Scholarship Benefit Concert, 8 p.m. 
Pre-concert supper, 6 p.m. 

• July 26: Free Concert, 2 p.m. 


Sjyocicil 

Ev>Grtts 


JUNE 


4- 7: Vt. Dairy Fest. Enosburg Falls. 933-2513. 

5- 7 I^ike Champlain Balloon & Craft Fest. 

Fri. 2 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 5 a.m., Champlain 
Valley fairgrounds, Essex Jct. 425-4884. Vin- 
tage Auto Exhibit. Fri. paradę 6 p.m.; Sat.- 
Sun. 10 a.m., Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

6: Poultney Townwide Flea Market. 10 

a.m., Main St. 287-9052. Harwood Scholar¬ 
ship Buffet. 5 p.m., Grange Hall, Water- 
bury Ctr. 244-7431. 

6- 7 Brownington Antiąue Gas & Steam En¬ 
gine Show. 9 a.m., Old Stone House Mu¬ 
seum. 754-2022. Rutland Garden in the 
Park. 10 a.m., Main Street Park. 775-8836. 

6-8 Becoming An Outdoors Woman, clinic. 

Craftsbury Sports Ctr. 241-3723. 

7: Caledonia Classie Auto Show. 8 a.m., fair¬ 
grounds, Lyndonville. 748-3678. 

12-14 Brattleboro Alumni Weekend. (603) 
336-5332. 

13: Ludlow Ice Cream Social. 1 p.m., Black 
River Academy. 228-5830. 

14: Open House, Kipling s Naulakha. 12:30 
p.m., Brattleboro, 257-7783. 

19-21: Ethan Allen Days, Arlington. Fri. eve. 
encampment setup; Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m. 375- 
2800. Quechee Hot Air Balloon Festival 
& Crafts Fair. Village Green. 295-7900. 

20: Waterbury Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., Com- 
munity Church. 244-8089. Weathersfield 
Antiąue Show & Sale. 9 a.m., Meeting- 
house. 263-9462. Strawberry Jamboree. 
Yankee Kingdom Orchard, West Addison. 
759-2387. 

21: Middletown Springs Strawberry Fest. 1 

p.m., Community House. 235-2376. Rutland 
Ethnic Fest. 483-6939 Bennington Sol- 
stice Sellabration. Downtown. 442-5758. 


CYr / 1? irt to / > hym o u t łi 


This summer in both Plymouth (Vermont) and Boston (Massachu¬ 
setts) they’11 be celebrating the 75th Anniversary of Calvin Coolidge’s 
uniąue homestead inaugural as President of the United States. 

Coolidge was sworn in as President upon the death of President 
Warren G. Harding in a simple 


lamplight ceremony in his boy- 
hood home in Plymouth on 
August 3, 1923. His father, Col. 
John Coolidge, performed the 
swearing in at 2:47 a.m. in the 
family sitting room in his ca- 
pacity as a notaiy public. 

The ceremony will be re- 
created and celebrated this Au¬ 
gust 1 and 2 in Plymouth in 
events sponsored jointly by the 
Calvin Coolidge Memoriał 
Foundation and the Vermont 
Division for Historie Preserva- 
tion. On Saturday, August 1, 
festivities are scheduled from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and feature 
musie by the High Voltage 
Barber Shop Quartet, Banjo 
Dan and the Mid-Nite Plow- 
boys, and a performance by 
the Ed Larkin Contra Dancers. 


The swearing in of Calvin Coolidge as President 
on August 3, 1923 , in his family's home in Plymouth Notch , 
as reereated in a painting by Arthur Keller. 


On Sunday, August 2, events start at 10 a.m. and continue with open¬ 
ing ceremonies at 12:30 p.m. featuring the Constitution Brass, fol- 
lowed by a paradę, antiąue cars and games. There will be an inau¬ 
gural re-enaetment with a cast of historie characters, including actor 

Jim Cooke, portraying 



Coolidge. There will also be 
musie by the New Black Ea- 
gle Jazz Band and fireworks 
at dusk. There will be wagon 
rides and historie farming 
demonstrations both days. 

A scholarly look at 
Coolidge and his legacy will 
take place July 30 and 31 at 
the John F. Kennedy Library 
in Boston. Historians from 
around the country will meet 
to reassess Coolidge’s accom- 
plishments as President. 

“It will be a serious and 
badly needed re-evaluation of 
Calvin Coolidge,” said retired 
U.S. Senator Robert T. 

Stafford, chairman of the 
Coolidge Foundation. 

For morę information, cali 
(802) 672-3389 or 672-3773. 
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25 Ycclw-s with W<*IJc/ctrtfj 

The Vermont Mozart Festival will celebrate its 25th Season this 
summer with a broader program of classical musie than ever 
before, plus stage performances of the play Amadeus and the 
Gilbert & Sullivan favorite Pirates of Penzance. 

The festival began in 1974 with 10 concerts in six locations featuring 
the musie of Mozart exclusively. It ąuickly became known for presenting 
the musie of a wide rangę of composers, often in beautiful outdoor settings, 
such as the Trapp Family Meadow in Stowe, the Lakę Champlain ferries, and 
Shelbume Farms. 

For its Silver Season, the Mozart Festival will present 25 events at 16 locations in 12 Ver- 
mont towns. This year’s Mozart spectacular will probably be the collaborative presentation 
of Amadeus , July 10 and 11 at the Flynn Theatre in Burlington, which will bring together the 
talents of the Vermont Stage Co., the Flynn, and the Mozart Festival Orchestra, complete 
with costumed musicians onstage. 

A complete listing of other Mozart Festival concerts follows. For tickets, a calendar of 
events, and other information, contact the festival office at (802) 862-7352 or (800) 639-9097. 


Schedule 

• June 20: Shelbume Farms: “Vienna in Vermont,” fund-raiser. 

• July 4: Sugarbush Resort, Warren: HandeLs “Royal Fireworks” concert/fireworks. 

• July 10-11: Flynn Theatre, Burlington: Joint production of the play, Amadeus. 

• July 12: Shelbume Farms: Grand Opening Concert and dressage. 

• July 14: UVM, Burlington: Ying Quartet with cellist Steven Doane. 

• July 16: Snowfarm Vineyards, South Hero: HandeLs “Water Musie.” 

• July 18: Shelbume Farms: Vivaldi’s “Summer,” and other selections. 

• July 19: Trapps’, Stowe: Gershwin; “An American in Paris,” and “Rhapsody in Blue”. 

• July 21: UVM, Burlington: Los Angeles Piano Quartet. 

• July 22: Robert Frost Cabin, Ripton: All-Schubert program. 

• July 23: Joslyn Round Barn, Waitsfield: Mozart concertos for winds and orchestra. 

• July 24: Landmark College, Putney: Los Angeles Piano Quartet. 

• July 24: Shelbume Farms: Mozart piano concertos featuring Menahem Pressler and Peter 
Leonard, conductor. 

• July 24: Lilac Inn, Brandon: Los Angeles Piano Quartet. 

• July 25: Farm Barn, Shelbume Farms: Children’s Concert, Peter and the Wolf. 

• July 25: A.B. Chandler Center, Randolph: Los Angeles Piano Quartet. 

• July 25: Shelbume Farms, Bach Saturday. 

• July 26: Trapp Family Meadow, Stowe: Strauss and other dances. 

• July 28: UVM, Burlington: New York Chamber Soloists with Victoria Drakę, harp. 

• July 29: Sheraton, So. Burlington: Pirates of Penzance. . 

• July 31: Shelbume Farms: Emerson String Quartet. 

• Aug. 1: Shelbume Farms: Grand Finale: Mozart favorites , Jupiter Symphony. 

• Aug. 2: Trapp Family Meadow, Stowe: Finale Encore: Mozart favorites. 


24-25: Cracker Barrel Bazaar. Fri. chicken 
pie supper 5 p.m.; fiddlers’ contest 8 p.m. 
Sat. crafts, sheep trials, morę, with supper at 
Cong. Church 5 p.m. Newbury. 866-5518. 

26-28: Stowe Flower Fest. 9 a.m., various lo¬ 
cations. 253-7321. Green Mountain Chew 
Chew Food Fest. 11 a.m., Waterfront Park, 
Burlington. 864-6674. Cool Summer 
Nights. ’50s and ’60s cars & Street rods and 
musie. Stowe. 253-7321. 

27: Arłington Garden Tour. 9 a.m. 442-4695. 
Ben & Jerry’s One World One Heart Fes- 
tival. Sugarbush Resort. (800) 253-3787. 

28: Cornwall Strawberry Fest. Noon, in the 
park. 462-2781. 


JULY 


4: Statewide Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. See local listings. President Calvin 
Coolidge Birthday Paradę. Noon, State 
Historie Site, Plymouth. 672-3389. No. Pom- 
fret Ladies Circle Bazaar. 3 p.m., town 
hall. 457-1014. 

4-5: Vt. Morgan Heritage Days. 8 a.m., Tun- 
bridge fairgrounds. 244-1602. Marlboro 
July 4th Encampment. Sat. 2 p.m.; Sun. 

10 a.m., Living History Museum. 464-5569. 

5: Brandon Tour of Underground Railroad 
Stations. Starts at info. booth, 1 p.m. 247- 
6401 Southern Vt. Community Fair & 


Mount Snów Air Show. Fair 10 a.m.; air 
show 1 p.m., Mount Snów Airport, W. 
Dover. 464-2196. Newfane 50th Birthday 
Celebration. 6 a.m.; 10 a.m. paradę; noon 
barbeeue. 365-7590. 

8: Stowe Free Library Book Sale. 9 a.m., He¬ 
len Day Memoriał Bldg. 253-4808. 

9: St. James Church Fair. 10 a.m., on the 
green, Woodstock. 457-1727. E. Corinth 
Flea Market. Morę than 100 vendors. 9 
a.m., Old Fairgrounds. 439-6290. 

9- Aug. 30: Royal Lipizzan Stallions. Thurs - 
Fri. 6 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 2:30 p.m., North Hero. 
372-5683. 

10- 12: Stoweflake Hot Air Balloon Fest. Fri. 

6:30 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 6:30 a.m., Stoweflake 
Resort, Stowe. 253-7321. 

11: Ali Breed Dog Show & Obedience Trial. 

Morę than 120 breeds. 9 a.m., Champlain 
Valley Expo grounds, Essex Jct. 879-7222. 

Chelsea Flea Market. 9 a.m., on both com- 
mons. 685-3392. 

11- 12: Living History Program. 10 a.m.. 
Hubbardton Battlefield. 464-5569. 

12: Ali Breed Dog Show & Obedience Trial. 
9 a.m., Weeks Hill Rd., Stowe. 253-4789. 

12- 18: Middlebury’s Festival on the Green. 
Sun. 4-5:30 p.m.; Mon.-Fri. noon-1 p.m. & 
7-10 p.m.; Sat. 7-10 p.m. 388-0216. 

17-18: No. Hero Antiąue Show & Sale. 

Town Hall. 372-6638. 


17- 19: Burlington Brewer’s Fest. On the wa¬ 
terfront. 863-1648. Middletown Springs 
Solar Fest ’98. Solar-powered festival of 
musie,workshops, morę. Fri. 4 p.m.; Sat.- 
Sun. 10 a.m., 235-2641. 

18: Bethel Flea Market. 10 a.m.. on the com- 
mon. 234-9794. Irasburg Church Fair. 10 
a.m., on the common. 754-6583 Ferrari 
Street Fest. 1 p.m., Church Street Market- 
place, Burlington. 863-1648. Reggae Fest. 
Hardwick. 862-3092 Wallingford Day. 
Revolutionary War encampment, 9 a.m.. 
Historie Village. 446-2768. 

18- 19: R.A.V.E. Car Show & Flea Market. 
400-500 autos, 9 a.m., fairgrounds, Rutland. 
438-2803 Marlboro Medieval Days. 10 
a.m., Living History Museum. 464-5569. 

21: Brandon Auction. 4 p.m.; preview 2 
p.m., Central Park. 247-6401. 

22- 26: Valley Classic Horse Show. Kenyon s 
Field, Warren. 496-3409. 

23- 26: Triduum & Feast of St. Annę. 9 a.m., 
St. Anne’s Shrine, Isle La Motte. 928-3362. 

24- 26: Civil War Reenactment. Wilder s 
Farm, So. Hero. 372-4435. 

25- 26: Vt. Forestry Expo & Lumberjack 
Roundup. 9 a.m., Barton fairgrounds. 533- 
9212 Marlboro Civil War Days. 10 a.m., 
Living History Museum. 464-5569- Soldiers 
on the Mount. 10 a.m., Mt. Independence 
State Historie Site. 759-2412. Festival of An- 
tiąues. 9 a.m., Stowe. 253-7321. 

29-Aug. 2: Sugarbush Horse Show. Kenyon’s 
Field, Warren. 496-3409. 

31-Aug. 2: Bellows Falls Trans po ’98. Ex- 
hibits, Street fair. 463-4280. 


AUGUST 


1: Castleton Colonial Day. Carriage rides, 
house tours, morę. 11 a.m., downtown. 
468-5756. Dorset Church Fair. 11 a.m., 
United Church. 867-5532. Grace Cottage 
Hospital Fair Day. 9 a.m., on the common, 
Townshend. 365-7773. Mt. Holly Commu¬ 
nity Guild Bazaar. 10 a.m. 259-2848. 

1-2: Body, Mind & Spirit Expo & Vegetar- 
ian Food Fest. Morę than 100 vendors, mu¬ 
sie, morę. 10 a.m., Waterfront Park, Burling¬ 
ton. 865-2422 Marlboro Revolutionary 
War Days. 10 a.m. 464-5569. 

2: Scots Fest. Kirken O’ The Tartan, 1 p.m.. 
Mclndoe Falls. 633-2317. International Car 
Show. 10 a.m., No. Country Union H.S., 
Newport. 334-6079- Vt. Antiąuarian Book 
Fair. 9:30 a.m., Pomfret Sch. 457-3702. Pil- 
grimage to Rockingham Meeting House. 
3 p.m. 463-3941. 

2, 9, 16, 23: Old West Church’s Evening 
Vespers & Hymn Sing. 5 p.m., Calais. 456- 
8129. 

3- 11: Dowsing School & Convention. Lyn- 
don State College, Lyndonville. 684-3417. 

4- 9: Mad River Festival Horse Show. 
Kenyon’s Field, Warren. 496-3409. 

7-8: Burlington Latino Fest. On the water¬ 
front. 863-1648. 

7-9: Stowe Antiąue and Classic Car Meet. 8 

a.m., Nichols Field. 426-3265. 

8: Brandon Bazaar. 247-6401. Arłington 
Townwide Tag Sale & Crafters Event. 8 

a.m., Historie Rte. 7A. 375-9029. 

12: UVM Morgan Horse Farm Open House. 

10:30 a.m., Weybridge. 388-2011. 

14-16: Bennington Battle Weekend. Sat. 10 
a.m.; Sun. noon paradę. 442-1051. 

15 ; East Poultney Day. Flea market & historie 
building tours, 9 a.m., on the green. 287- 
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5268. MorrisviUe Woodcarvers’ Exhibit. 

9 a.m., People’s Academy gym. 644-5039. 

Thetford Library Benefit Aiitiąue Show 

6 Sale. 10 a.m., Elem. Sch. 785-4361. Tun- 
bridge Magie Valley Fest. Musie, vendors, 
arts, morę. 10 a.m., fairgrounds. 763-7830. 

16: Brownington Old Stone House Day. 10 
a.m. 754-2022. 

20-23: Vt. State Zucchini Fest. Ludlow. 228- 
5830. Deerfield Valley Farmers Day. 

Thurs.-Fri. 4:30 p.m.; Sat. 8 a.m.; Sunday 
derby 11 a.m., Wilmington Middle/H.S. and 
fairgrounds. 464-5277. 

22 Quechee Scottish Fest. 10 a.m., polo 
field. 295-5351. Montgomery August Fest. 

10 a.m., Pratt Hall. 326-4404. 

22-23: Killington Road Bazaar & Craft Fair. 
8 a.m., Mother Shapiro’s Restaurant parking 
lot. 773-4306. Llama and Alpaca Fest. Top- 
notch Field, Stowe. 253-7321. Northum- 
brian Pipers Convention. No. Hero Town 
Hall. 372-5683. Vt. Icelandic Horse Show. 
Luman Wadham Stable, Warren. 496-3409. 
Battle of Bennington Living History 
Weekend. 10 a.m., Southern Vt. College. 
464-5569. 

29-30: Flower Days Fest. 10 a.m., Basin Har- 
bor Club, Ferrisburgh. 475-2311. Soldiers 
Atop the Mount. Mt. Independence State 
Historie Site, Orwell. 828-3051. 

30: Jim Cooke Impersonates Cal Coolidge. 

7 p.m., Cong. Church, Randolph Ctr. 728- 
5398 Antique Auction & Table Tag Sale. 

Tag sale 9 a.m., auction 10 a.m., animal 
shelter, Woodstock. 672-3638. 


Outdoor~s 
& Apor/s 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


7: Seniors Handicapped Fishing Derby. 

Noon, Teenie’s Tiny Rd., Chittenden. 773- 
2637. 

12-1-t: Vermont Special Olympics Summer 
Games. Ali ages and abilities, UVM. 863- 
5222 or (800) 639-1603. 

19 Patrick Mangan Memoriał Golf Invita- 
tional. 1 p.m., Neshobe Golf Club, Bran- 
don. 775-8836. 

20: Hartford Big Splash Event. Canoe races, 
competitive events. Noon, Wilder Dam Rec. 
Area. 295-9353. 

20-22: Lakę Champlain International Fish¬ 
ing Derby. Burlington. 862-7777. 


21: Canoe & Kayak Fest. 11 a.m., Com- 
modore’s Inn, Stowe. 253-2317. 

21-28: New England Regional Soaring Con- 
test. Stowe-Morrisville Airport. 888-7845. 


JULY 


5: Float Your Boat Contest. Lakę Whiting- 
ham, Wilmington. 464-8092. 

14-19: Croąuet Invitational. 10 a.m., Wood¬ 
stock Sports Center. 457-6656. 

18-19: Cricket Fest. Sugarbush Resort, War¬ 
ren. 496-3409. 

19: Stowe Eight-Mile Road Race. 9 a.m., 
Whiskers Field. 253-7321. 

21-23: Futures Golf Tournament. Grn. Mt. 
National Golf Course, Sherbume. 422-3452. 


AUGUST 


1 : International Croąuet Tournament. 9 

a.m., Shore Acres, No. Hero. 796-4024. 

1-2: Bond Auto Parts 4-Wheel Jamboree. 9 

a.m., Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 
(317) 236-6515. 

2: Green Mtn. 10K Road Race. 10 a.m., Sum- 
mit Lodge, Killington. 422-3535 Discover 
Sailing Day. Noon-5 p.m. Int. Sailing Sch. 

& Club, Colchester. 864-9065. 

15 BrandoiTs Apple Country Century. 

25-, 50- or 100-mi. bike ride. 247-3078. 

29: Echo Lakę Road Race. 5- or 10-mile run 
or 10-mile bike on dirt roads. 9 a.m., East 
Charleston. 525-6212. 


Arts & 
Mitsic 

(See also Through the Season) 


JUNE 


May 30-Oct. 10: Hanni Saltzman. Kristal 
Gallery and Sculpture Garden, Warren. 
Thurs.-Mon. 10 a.m-5 p.m. 496-6767. 

9-14: BurlingtoiTs Discover Jazz Festival. 
Morę than 50 locations. Noon. 863-7992. 

12- July 12: Arts Alive Fest. Church Street Mar- 
ketplace, Burlington. 863-1648. 

13- Aug. 9: Wildlife Art. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Bennington Ctr. for the Arts. 442-7158. 

June 14, 21, 28; July 5: Dorset Littlest Musie 
Festival. 4 p.m., Barrows House. 867-4455. 

15-Aug. 10: St. Johnsbury Town Band Con- 
certs. Mondays at 8 p.m., Courthouse Park, 
St. Johnsbuiy. 592-3258. 

20: Contra Dance. 8 p.m., Capital City 


Grange, Montpelier. 849-6968. 

20-21: Bennington County Chorał Society. 
Sat. 8 p.m.; Sun. 3 p.m., St. Peter’s Epis. 
Church. (518) 686-4672. 

26-28: A Midsummer Night ’s Dream. Living 
Memoriał Park, Brattleboro. 257-0607. 

26-28; July 2-5, 9-12: The WizardofOz 8 
p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m., Waitsfield. 583-1674. 

27 Brattleboro Craft Fair. 9 a.m., 208 West¬ 
ern Ave. 257-1170. Summer Night. 4-10 
p.m., Village of Rochester. 767-3732. 

28; July 5, 12: Musie in the Meadow Con- 
certs. 7 p.m., Trapp Family Lodge Concert 
Meadow, Stowe. 253-7792. 


JULY 


1 : Sheldon Museum Pops Concert. Featur- 
ing the V.S.O. 7:30 p.m., Micldlebury Col¬ 
lege Alumni Stadium. 388-2117. 

3 Burlington Concert. 7:30 p.m , Battery 
Park. 985-3740. 

3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20, 22, 24, 27, 29, 31; 
Aug. 3, 5, 7: Elan Musie Fest. Chamber mu¬ 
sie. Stowe Community Church. 253-7321. 

4: Burklyn Arts Council Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
park, Lyndonville. 626-5770. 

4-5: Society of Vt. Craftsmen Craft Fair. 10 

a.m., Fletcher Farm, Ludlow. 259-2261. 

5: Wilmington Swing Dance. Big Band mu¬ 
sie, 8 p.m.; dance lessons, 7:30 p.m., Memo¬ 
riał Hall Ctr. for the Arts. 464-3672. 

10: Street Dance with Downpour. Church 
Street Marketplace, Burlington. 863-1648. 
10-12: Brandon Bluegrass Fest. Fri. 2 p.m.; 
Sat. & Sun. 9:30 a.m., Wymans’ Ponds, 

Basin Rd. 247-3275. 

12-19: Encore! Festival of the Arts in Stowe. 

253-7321. 

13, 20, 27; Aug. 3, 10: Manchester Musie 
Fest. Young Artists’ Concerts. 7:30 p.m., 
Smith Ctr. for the Arts. 362-1956. 

16: Concert. Kitchen Sync Cloggers. Rusty 
Parker Park, Waterbury. 849-6968. 

17- 19: Vt. Quilt Fest. 10 a.m., Norwich Univ., 
Northfield. 485-7092. Festival ofVt. Crafts. 
10 a.m., Northfield. 223-2636. 

18: Ethan Allen Homestead Fest. & Fid- 
dlers’ Reunion. 10 a.m., Burlington. 865- 
4556. 

18- Aug. 16: Marlboro Musie Fest. College 
campus. 254-2394. 

19: Burklyn Ballet II. The Children’s Pro¬ 
gram. 2 p.m., Dibden Ctr. for the Arts, John¬ 
son State College. 635-1386. 

19- 24: Jazz Vermont. Grownups’ band camp, 
Stratton Mountain Inn. (800) 242-8785. 

23-25: Paletteers Art Show. Thurs. 10 a.m.; 
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Fri.-Sat. 9 a.m., Barre City Hall/Opera 
House. 485-7414. 

25: Slavic Fest. Folk musie & dance. 8 p.m., 
Norwich Univ., Northfield. 485-2165. 

25-26: Killington Craft Show. 10 a.m., Pico 
Base Lodge. 422-3783- Musie at Lakę 
Willoughby. Westmore. 525-6930. 

25-Aug. 9: Art on the Mountain. 200 artists & 
craftsmen. 10 a.m., Flaystack Base Lodge, 
Wilmington. 464-6453- 

26: Burklyn Youth Ballet Dance Perfor¬ 
mance. 4 p.m., Dibden Ctr. for the Arts, 
Johnson State College. 635-1386. 

29-Aug. 2: Burlington Musie Conference. 
Workshops, presentations, morę. 865-7166. 

31-Aug. 2: Champlain Valley Folk Fest. Fri. 

4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., UVM Redstone 
Campus. (800) 769-9176. Island Arts and 
Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Grand Isle. 796-4024. 


AUGUST 


1: Orleans County Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 

a.m., Barton fairgrounds. 334-7325- 

2: Orwell Pipę Organ Recital. 7:30 p.m., lst 
Cong. Church. 548-2811. 

8-9: Rutland Art in the Park Summer Fest. 

10 a.m., Main St. Park. 775-0356. 

11-22: Chamber Musie Fest. Chandler Musie 
Hall & Cultural Ctr., Randolph. 728-9133- 

14-16: Sto we Art & Fine Craft Fair. 200 arti- 
sans, 10 a.m., Topnotch Field. 253-7321. 

14- 23: Vt. Festival of the Arts. Sugarbush Re¬ 
sort, Warren. 496-3409- 

15: Brookfield Blues & Funk Fest. 1 p.m.; 
cali for location. 276-3308. Alcan String 
Quartet in Concert. 8 p.m., No. Hero 
Meth. Church. 796-4024. Alcan Quartet 
Children’s Concert/Workshop. 10:30 
a.m., No. Hero Meth. Church. 796-4024. 

15- 16: Stowe Jazz Fest. 253-7321. 

22-23: Northeast Wildlife Art Show. Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Jackson 
Arena, Stowe. 253-4275. Vt. Handcrafters 
Craft Fest. 10 a.m., Middlebury. 223-2636. 

28- Sept. 7: Reflections on Basin Harbor. Ju- 
ried show of Vt. artists. Noon-4 p.m. except 
Aug. 28, 4-7 p.m., Town Hall, Basin Harbor 
Club, Ferrisburgh. 475-2311- 

29- 30: For Arts Sake/A Taste of Stowe. For 
Arts Sake 10 a.m.; Taste of Stowe 11:30 
a.m., Jackson Ice Arena. 253-8358. 


Etc. 


JUNE 


6: Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 5 

p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Montpelier 
Chicken Barbecue. Noon, Trinity United 
Meth. Church. 229-9158. 

13: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 265-8864. 

14: Poultney Luncheon. 11 a.m., Masonie 
Tempie. 287-9052. 

24: Richmond Chicken Dinner. 5:30 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 434-2053- 
25: So. Londonderry Strawberry Supper. 

5:30 p.m., lst Baptist Church. 824-3165. 

27: Dummerston Ctr. Strawberry Short- 
cake Supper. 5 p.m., Grange Hall. 257- 
0815 East Bethel Strawberry Supper & 
Craft Fair. 5, 6, 7, 7:30 p.m., Grange Hall. 
763-7689- 


JULY 


4: No. Pomfret Strawberry Supper. 5, 6, 7, 

8 p.m., Town Hall. 457-1014. Greensboro 
Chicken Barbecue. 11 a.m., UCC Church. 
533-2223. 

4, 11, 18, 25: Brownsville Baked Bean & 
Salad Suppers. 5 p.m., Grange Hall. 484- 
5116. 

9, Aug. 13: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., St. MichaeLs Parish 
Hall. 472-5711. 

11: Dummerston Ctr. Super Summer Sup¬ 
per. 5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Fair 
Haven Sundae & Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 265-8864. 

12: Poultney Luncheon. 11 p.m., Masonie 
Tempie. 287-9052. 

14, 28: Aug. 11, 25: Walden Hot Dish Sup¬ 
pers. 5:30 p.m., Meth. Church. 563-2472. 

16: South Hero Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 372-4642. 

18: So. Londonderry Cold Turkey & Salad 
Supper. 5:30 p.m., lst Baptist Church. 824- 
3165. St. Johns in the Mountains Church 
Pasta Supper. 5:30 p.m., Stowe. 253-7321. 

22: Richmond Ham and Baked Beans Din¬ 
ner. 5:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 434-2053- 

25: E. Barnard Smorgasbord Supper & 
Bazaar. Bazaar 3:30 p.m.; supper 6 p.m., 
Comm. Hall. 763-7036. 


AUGUST 


9: Poultney Luncheon. 11 a.m., Masonie 
Tempie. 287-9052. 

15: E. Poultney Roast Beef Supper. 5 p.m., 
United Baptist Church. 287-9052. Dummer¬ 
ston Ctr. Peach Shortcake Supper. 5 

p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Cavendish 
Sugar-on-Snow Supper. 5:30 p.m., Baptist 
Church. 226-7602. 

19: Richmond Meatloaf & Corn-on-the-Cob 
Dinner. 5:30 p.m. Cong. Church. 434-2053- 
20: South Hero Turkey Dinner. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 372-4642. 


Ectics & 
Eicld Ecm //.v 

Addison County Fair & Field Days, New 

Haven. Aug. 4-8. 545-2557. 

Bondville Fair, Winhall. Aug. 28-30. 297-1882. 

Caledonia County Fair, Lyndonville. 

Aug. 6-9- 626-5538. 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 29- 
Sept. 7. 878-5345. 

Danville Fair. Aug. 1-2. 684-3671. 

Green Mountain Lumberjack Fair & Horse 
Puli, Camelot Village, west of downtown 
Bennington. July 11, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; events 
start at 11 a.m. (800) 524-2408. 

Lamoille County Field Days, Johnson. July 
24-26. 635-7113* 

50th Norwich Fair. July 10-12. 649-1614. 
Orleans County Fair, Barton. Aug. 13-16. 
525-6210. 

Plymouth Country Fair. Farm & Wildemess 
Camp. Aug. 15. 422-3761. 

Thetford Hill Fair. Aug. 1, 1:30-4:30 p.m.: 
chicken BBQ 4:30-6 p.m. Rain datę: Aug. 2. 
785-4178. 

Vt. Agricultural Museum Field Days, Ran¬ 
dolph. July 4-5- 728-5274. 



Green Mountain 


To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 
PO Box 283, 
Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262 

Closing Dates: 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15. 
Spring Issue: December 8. 


Adventure/Outdoor 


SEND FOR FREE MAP of walks and rambles in 
Vermont’s Mad River Valley. Box 88, Route 17, 
Waitsfield, VT 05673. 

FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Bat- 
tenkill River. One on one. Food & lodging or 
camping on the river also available. Cali 
1-800-676-8768. 


Antigues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 


19th cenłury and 
early 20th cenłury 

Rt. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


19TH & 20TH CENTURY VERMONT ART; 
by Blodgett, Lucioni, Curtin, Mason, Meeker, 
Shokler, Wesson &c others. Bill Marks 
802-482-2714. 



Bed & Breakfast 


PLUM DOOR B&B, STOWE Near Village. 
Cozy, 1 w/fp. Private baths, kitchen & LR. Rea- 
sonable. 1-800-258-PLUM. 


Books 


L1VE IN VERV10NT YEAR ROUND! 

The Green Mountain Guide: How to Move to Yermont 
is one of the many books and manuals available in the 
Move to the Country Catalog from Williams Hill 
Publishing. For a free catalog. cali 800-639-1099. 
www.movetothecountry.com 

Our books have been featured on Oprah. and in USA Today 
the Wall Street Journal. Ski. and Snów Country. 


FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. 
Lyrical Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers 
sińce 1971.7 & 9 Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 
12866,518-584-8779. 
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Dining 


EAT AT AYTRY^S CAFE: Lyndonville, Vermont 
— Food for Everyone — 802-626-3017. 


Home for Rent 


Nestled in the Green Mountains between Killing- 
ton & Woodstock, this charming home invites you 
with its million-dollar view. 4 bedrooms, 2 baths, 
large kitchen, laundry, playroom. Beautiful horse 
barn on-site with large fenced pastures. Some 
maintenance reąuired. Write: 

Home for Rent, P.O. Box 396 
Radne, WI 53401 


Lodging 

CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINI- 

UMS Pool &C Tennis, Convenient Location, Rea- 
sonable Rates 800-535-5622. 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN ISLANDS. The North 
Hero House Inn and Restaurant, AAA, 3 dia- 
mond, 802-372-4732. www.northherohouse.com 


Mail Order 


SEEDS FOR A NEW BEGINNING: Attractively 
packaged collection of five flower seed packets 
(Bachelor Buttons, Cosmos, Nasturtium, Sun- 
flower & Zinnia) supports service to some of the 
neediest members of our community. To order 
send $5.00 plus .75 postage to The Howard Cen¬ 
ter for Humań Services, 300 Flynn Avenue, 
Burlington, VT 05401. 


Musie 


OLD-TIME SQUARE DANCES: rehearsal par- 
ties, conferences, what-hav-ya! Fun, basie with hot 
fiddleband. References. 802-388-7619. 

ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Photography Works hop 

PHOTOGRAPH VERMONT. Join award-win- 
ning photographer Robert Eddy for a workshop in 
the hills and smali towns of central Vermont. 
Guidance in feature, scenie, and portrait photogra- 
phy; darkroom instruction. Great accommoda- 
tions arranged. Groups limited to 6. Two Classes: 
Sept. 3-5; Oct. 8-10. 802-728-5587. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Bo\ 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. 802-457-3700. 

NORTH-CENTRAL VERMONT: Johnson: 
Spacious well-kept 2 bedroom home. Custom bath 
w/Jacuzzi. Garage, gardens, 7+ acres, $152,000. 
Morristown: 5 acre homesite in the Maples. 10 
miles to Stowe, $45,000. Photos upon request. 

Free information. Marble Realty. 

1-800-439-3418. e-mail: Mmarrealty@aol.com 

VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY 
OWNER. Classic Home, Parcels 5 to 450 acres, 
and morę. Ali near Woodstock, VT Law School, 
Dartmouth. Tel: (802) 763-7716, Fax: 
802-763-2625. http//www.sover.net/"yisroel 
E-mail: yisroel@sover.net 

BREATHTAKING 500 ACRE PARADISE, re- 
stored circa-1798 house. Waterfalls, 100 mile 
views. $549,000. 603-835-2923. 

LAKEFRONT LAND as seen on Autumn 1997 
Vermont Life cover and pages 42+43. One acre 
building lot, $60,000. 802-633-3516. 

103 ACRE COUNTRY ESTATE, c.1806 colo- 
nial, barn, panoramie views, tennis court, pond, 
ski tow, meadows, woods. $595,000. Granger RE 
802-365-7600 www. sover.net/-yes 

WELL ESTABLISHED INN & RESTAURANT 
in Stowe, Vermont. Twenty rooms on a prime 10 
acre hillside location. The restaurant has been op- 
erating for 60 years. Contact: Realty Professionals, 
144 Main Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-223-2228 or Email vtrealnet@aol.com 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1998 marks my 
31 st year of offering country property statewide. 
Please cali 802-767-3398 and LII help you. 

OVERLOOKING LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, 4BR, 
3-1/2 bath, 1990 home near Middlebury. 10+ 
acres, excellent craftsmanship. Must see! $425,000. 
802-758-2324 for brochure. 

ISLAND LOTS ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, ten 

acre wooded parcels, each 350 feet shoreline, 
photo available, from $57,500. No brokers, 
513-683-5525. 

QUAINT UPSCALE COUNTRY STORĘ in 
Peacham, Vermont, at the crossroads to Harveys 
Lakę, Martins Pond and Groton State Forest. 
Contact: Realty Professionals, 144 Main Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 802-223-2228, Email 
vtrealnet@aol.com 

BARRETT & COMPANY, Grafton, VT: special- 
izing in premium country properties sińce 1972 — 
currently many with large acreage. 802-843-2390 
or www.sover.net/-homes 

872 ACRES, HUNTINGTON/HINESBURG, 
VERMONT. Outstanding forested property with ski 
lodge, extensive interior roads, open meadows and 
views of the Champlain Valley. $650,000. Fountain 
Realty, 603-435-7428. 


Retirement Community 

INDEPENDENT-LIVING IN VERMONT. 
Keeping Families Close. Reasonably priced, ONE 
& TWO BEDROOM CONDOM1NIUMS. Hot meal 
served daily. The Terraces, Shelburne, VT 05482, 
802-985-2472. 


Seryices 


PERSONALIZED HELP FOR SENIORS with 
your in-state needs (paperwork, open/close up vac. 
home, housing options, estate sales, etc.) Cali 
Conrad Hughson at Self Help Services for specifics 
and free brochure. 802-387-4223. 


Stoves 


Yacation Rentals 


COMPLETELY RESTORED 1779 Colonial 
with five bedrooms, 3-1/2 bathrooms, large mod¬ 
ern kitchen. Nicely appointed, located on smali se- 
cluded farm. $1500/wk. Redemption Farm, c/o 
Nanette Gilmour, Middletown Springs, VT 
05757, 802-235-2357. <ngilmour@vermontel.com> 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hun- 
dreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. 
Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re¬ 
alty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-4623. 

SPECTACULAR CHAMPLAIN ISLAND RE- 
TREAT. 5 bedroom home with commanding 
views. Tennis court. Accessible by boat only. 
Weekly. 212-297-4178. 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & 
snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. R.D. 1 Box 99, West Danville, 
VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

FOR RENT: Four-bedroom cottage with deck, 
Joes Pond, West Danville. Deposit required. 
802-592-3234. 

KILLINGTON- MOUNTAIN BIKING, Golf, 
Hiking and Trout Fishing are only minutes away. 
This lovely 3 bedroom home sleeps 8 and has all 
the amenities you expect. Prices rangę from $300- 
$750 (Non-Holiday). 888-521-6677. 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, Charlotte, VT. 32 acre 
summer paradise. Your choice of 1-5 waterfront 
homes. Unique, Exclusive. Limited availability, 
July/August. 914-332-4100. 

LOOKOUT FARM, Woodstock, VT. Private 
home. Spectacular views, luxuriously furnished, 
800-425-2830. 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS Vacation 
homes/condos nestled in and around the charming 
village of Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990/ 
802-253-8132. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE 
State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 1-800- 
628-0558 or see 2500+ rentals on-line in color at 
http://cyberrentals.com 



AGA Cookers 


All cast iron construction for better 
tasting food.Two sizes.Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • RD3 Box 180-3085 
Montpelier, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 
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Breen Mountain Homes 




Stowe Highlands 

A Premier Residential Development 


Directions: 

From Stowe, take the 
Mountain Road and follow 
signs to the Stowe Country 
Club. We are right above the 
golf course. 


Yisit our web site, 
www.stowehighlands.com, 

or cali (800) 417 7577. 


Welcome to Stowe Highlands... 
just two miles from Stowe village. 
Townhouses, village homes and 
residential lots — on .25 to 8.5 
acres — offer beauty, convenience 
and value. Ali complete with 
water, sewer and power. Many 
services available. This is the Stowe 
lifestyle at its finest! 
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Discover YermonEs Best 



UNIQUE 


PICTURE PERFECT Westfield 
farm. 4'bedroom Colonial farim 
house on 40+/' acres with morę 
land available. House also offers 
you an office, large kitchen/dining 
area, family room, living room with 

large ńreplace and 2 baths._ 

Heated garage, 2 barns, 
large trout pond. Lovely valley views. 

#1357 $250,000. 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 


Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841 
REAL ESTATE 802-533-7077, e-mail: wa@plainfield.bypass.com. 


Circle Reader Service Number 174 


Former editor of 
Vermont Life is 
selling his house! 

Energy efficient 1983 
home on 14.8 private 
acres nestled in the 
mountains with spectacu- 
lar views. Beautifully 
landscaped with pond, 
perennial gardens, natural 
spring. Commute to 
Burlington. $225,000. 



For complete Information packet 
with pictures, cali or write 
Walter Hard, RD 2, Box 3000, 
Enosburg, VT 05450 
802-933-4126. 





' Ne 'v Horncs 
Co ud os 
Uscd Homes 
Land 

Urban/Rural 


Weathersfield 

C AREFULLY 

designed and 
flawlessly 
constructed, we’re 
delighted to offer a 
3,600 square foot, 
five bedroom, three 
bath Cape completed 
just nine years ago us- 
ing the best of mate- 
rials. Two handsome 
fireplaces, a coolds kitchen and a 15' x 27' family or recreational room are 
special features. Studio or home office space above the over-sized two car 
garage offers great flexibility. This treasured three level homestead combines 
first class finish work with abundant charm. For those seeking absolute 
privacy at road’s end with ready access to a nearby golf course, airport and a 
major town — this may be the place. Featuring a sweeping western 
panorama, your inspection will reveal 30 acres of elevated woodland with 
great sugar bush potential, 10 acres of meadow or pasture, a Christmas tree 
plantation and a natural landscape of towering white birches and stone walls 
with low-maintenance lawns and shrubs around the house. The 34' x 48' 
barn offers numerous alternative uses; animal housing of many kinds, shop 
space, vehicle storage or, perhaps, conversion to unique guest or caretaker 
housing. Fairly priced at $469,000. 

1998 is my 31styear of covering nil ofVermont representing both buyers and 
sellers offine country property. Please contact me with your reąuirements and 
Fil respond quickly andput my long experience atyour disposal. Please cali, 
write, fax, e-mail or check out my web page for an introduction. 

RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre@together.net 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

www.barronre.com 


Circle Reader Service Number 134 


REAL E S T A T I 

Vermont’s First Realtor 

(ESTABLISHED1927) 

■Ml 


112 LAKĘ STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
(802) 864-4600 


Toll Free 1-800-232-4661 
Visit Our Website: 
www.smithbell.com 
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NORTHEAST KINGDOM JEWEL 

One hour from Stowe, thirty-five minutes from Cannon and Burkę... steeped in history, 
this elegant gabled 1920’s brick/clapboard Cotswold home and detached garage sit on 
2.54 private \illage acres in St. Johnsbury, VT. Perennial gardens, terraces, pool, wood- 
lands. Warm and inviting with French doors, solarium, two-story atrium, den and billiard 
room, 3 fireplaces, master suitę and 3 additional bedrooms.. .4 baths. hot tub and ele¬ 
gant summer porch. Walk to schools including St. Johnsbury' Academy. $410,000 
Ph: 802-748-370l(h)/802-748-8080(w) • email: dweinst@plainfield.bypass.com 
Yisit website at http:/Avww. vtliving.com/crownlands 
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Lancfl/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Vermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 


The Exclusive Yermont Affiliate for CHRISTIES 

W&GREAT ESTATES 


Circle Reader Service Number 165 


Woodstock, Vermont 
HAVENWOOD 100 AC. COUNTRY ESTATE 

One of the finest country estates in Woodstock, the 
7,000 sq.ft. rambling Cape is approached by a private 
drive through manicured woodlands with open mead- 
ows and a pond. The 15 room residence is extremely 
well appointed featuring 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, exten- 
sive landscaping and gardens and beautiful views. 
Incredible hilltop location with absolute privacy in a 
perfect country setting. $2,385,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Shoreham, Vermont 
600 AC. GENTLEMANA COUNTRY ESTATE 

In the manner of the English Country Estate, “Why Not 
Farm” is a 600± acre working dairy farm including a 
3,500 sq. ft. main residence, antique cape with swim- 
ming pool, new freestall barn and milking parlor plus 
additional barns, 400± tillable acres and extensive 
Lemon Fair River and road frontage. $790,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Brandon, Vermont 
1,100 ACRE “WEBFOOT FARM'’ 

Incredible 1,100 acres featuring 1.8 miles of road 
frontage, 2.4 miles of Otter Creek River frontage 
Łnd approximately 400 acres of fields and pas- 
iure. Includes three separate residences, four 
large barns, a workshop/office building and four 
smali outbuildings $885,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Newfane, Yermont 
HEARTS BEND FARM 

Classic Vermont Cape on 70 acres of open pasture and 
forest bound by old stonewalls and gardens. 
Wonderful, fully restored five bedroom home plus 
c.1790 post and beam barn with horse stalls and riding 
ring. Year-round stream. pond, tennis court and morę 
just minutes from village. $685,000 


Cali Wadę I. Treadu ay 802-457-4977 


Wings Point, Charlotte, Vermont 
LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN ESTATE 

A 5,500 square foot Federal style home with 600 feet 
of frontage on Lakę Champlain offering views of the 
Adirondack Mountains, magnificent gardens, antique 
barn. professional kitchen, butternut wood library, 
high ceilings and a wonderful master suitę. Privacy 
plus Wings Point amenities including tennis courts 
and boat docks. $1,500,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Mapie Corner, Calais, Yermont 
THE REMEMBER KENT FARM 

Incredible 219 acre estate at the end of the road on a 
premier site with 4,000 feet on Curtis Pond. Features a 
superb 5,000 sq.ft. Federal-style residence, four-bed- 
room guesthouse, 13,000 sq.ft. barn with heated 
greenhouse, workshop, stables and exercise/enter- 
tainment room. Plus manicured grounds, tennis court 
and managed woodlands. A gem. $1,100,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Woodstock, Yermont 

FIRST LIGHT RIDGE 

Situated on one of Woodstocks highest ridges the 
new 5,500 sq.ft. residence has the most expansive 
views in all of Woodstock. Features 5 bedrooms, 
separate guest apartment, gourmet kitchen, a 
3 ,000' private driveway insuring complete privacy 
plus 70 acres of mixed hardwoods bound by 
stonewalls. A world of its own. $1,215,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


I Fe rris b u rg h, Ye rtn o n t 

165 ACRE SATTERLY FARM 

A classic Vermont farm on 165 acres. Features a 
|| remarkably original and beautifully restored 3,800 
■ | square foot Cape home with a hilltop setting, views 
11 ol the Green Mountains, mapie sugar orchard with 
Msugar house plus barns, fields, horse stalls and 
11 fenced pasture. All within 35 minutes of Burlington. 

$584,000 


Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Elmore, Vermont 
BEDELL BROOK FALLS 

|Very private country retreat on 50 acres offering spec- 
i tacular views of Mount Mansfield and the Sterling 
i Rangę. A 3-4 bedroom newer energy efficient home 
takes fuli advantage of the setting. A spring fed pond 
is located behind the house while Bedell Brook Falls 
Cascade to a lower pond. Located just minutes from 
the popular Village of Stowe. $345,000 

Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 
















Picture Postscript 




his is a picture that speaks for itself, but we thought you'd 
:e to know that Lida Rand slept in the bed for morę than 40 
> before she madę it a bed of flowers. In fact, she'd still be sleep¬ 
ing in it, except that the springs broke and she couldnT find a new set. 
She considered taking the bed to the landfill, but that would have cost $10, 
so instead she filled it with beauty and put it out in front of her home in 
Randolph. 
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Robert M. Eddy 
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mureno 

When you’re looking for morę than just furniture, 

There’s Someplace Like Home 


Moose Creek Ltd., 

1592 Central Avenue 
Albany, NY 12205 

Just west of the Adirondack Northway 
(1-87), Exit 2W 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5 
(518) 869-0049 
FAX (518) 869-3785 


Moose Creek Ltd. North, 

10 State Rt. 149 
Lakę George, NY 12845 
Adirondack Northway (1-87) Exit 20 
(Corner Rt. 9 and 149) 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sunday 1-5 
(518) 745-7340 
FAX (518) 745-7513 


Fine and Uniąue Home Furnishings, Accessories and Gifts 
Complete Interior Design Services. 

Visit us on our web site: www.moosecreekltd.com 

Interior Design by Moose Creek Principals, Patricia DeMento and Stephen Momrow 


Photo by Randall Peny 
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ryyiME Stands StillHere...YouMight 
EVEN FORGET WHENIT S TIME TO GO HOME. 
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